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PEEFACE 

TO THE “ILLUSTEATED EDITION* 


A PERIOD of sixty-three years has elapsed since the fifth 
edition of “Mangnall’s Questions*' was sent forth by its 
jiuthor, who was a skilful instructress of her time. The 
work was “most respectfully and gratefully inscribed’* to 
Dr. Nevil Maskelyne, who held the post of astronomer royal, 
from 1765 to 1 81 1. The extension of this useful book, by a 
series of questions on the Elements of Astronomy, apart 
from any personal friendship that might have existed be- 
fween the author and the astronomer royal, prompted tlie 
dedication. 

In the following remarks, selected from the preface to the 
edition of 1806, the author explains the motives which in- 
fluenced her in the preparation of the work — an apology 
which was little needed, as subsequent events proved ; for 
the early editions were received with favour by all who were 
engaged in tuition, while the work still retains its position 
as a standard school book, although numerous manuals of a 
similar |icope and character have since been introduced. In 
speaking of the aim and objects of the “ Questions,** the 
author says : — 

“ Among the number who, in public sominaries, have opportunities of 
perusing the best English, Grecian, and Roman histories, few will be 
found who retain even the leading facts, unless those who superintend 
their education, have sufficient leisure to converse with each separately, 
and lead them to a habit of reflection and observance for themselves. 
This, however, where the attention is necessarily divided among many, 
cannot always bo effected. To obviate therefore, in some degree, this in- 
convenience, the following Questions were compiled ; not as substitutes 
for, bu« as guides to History. They are intended to awaken a spirit of 
laudible curiosity in young minds ; and, as they may again be mvided 
I wid subdivided at pleasure, they will serve as Exercises for the ingenuity 
both of pupil and instructor. The present edition (1806) is considerably 
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enlarged by the insertion of the Astronomical Terms, and Biographical 
Sketches, which it is hoped may better entitle the work to the liberal 
patronage it has already received. The dates also have been compared 
with the best authorities, and corrected.” 

The addition of sixty-three years— more than the average 
length of human life— to the world's age and history, has 
necessitated a thorough revision of the work, and its exten- 
sion to the present time, namely, 1869. In connection with 
this, the following points may be noted 

1. The old subject matter has been disposed in more regu- 
lar sequence, and to make room for the additions, which 
occupy at least half of the present volume, the subordinate 
parts of several chapters have been printed in smaller type. 

2. The correctness of every date given in the original work 
has been ascertained, while several hundreds have been 
added, thus increasing the value of the book as a Manual 
of Ancient and Modern Chronology for Schools. 

3. The more unimportant biographical sketches that ap- 
peared in the early editions, have been removed or abridged, 
while short notices of the most eminent men and womeri 
who have lived, or still live, in the present century, have 
been added. 

4. The utility of the work has been enhanced by the in- 
troduction of about one hundred and fifty illustrations, 
including portraits of several of the most noted persons of 
all lands. 

It is hoped that these and other improvements which it is 
unnecessary to point out, will render the Illustrated 
Edition of “Mangnall's Questions,” as acceptable as the 
early editions, as a Text-book of Historical and Miscella- 
neous Information of all kinds for 8choolsw 


London, July 7, 1869. 
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MANGIfALL’S 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


QUESTION'S. 


CHAPTER I. 

Questions on the Leading Kvents in General History 

from the Creation of the World to the Christian 
• Era. 

Wiat is the meaning of the word Chronology Its simple 
liicaniiig is a discourse on time^ as it comes ifrom two Greek 
words, one of which (xpopocj kron'~os^) means time^ and the 
other (Xoyoc, log'-os^) a discourse. 

To what science do we ap2dy the term Chronology 1 — The 
science of computing the dates of past events. 

With what event does our s^ysteni of Chronology commence i 
— The Creation of the World. 

At what date is this event supposed to have occurred 1 — Ii 
the year 4004 before the birth of Christ. 

How tre dates of events hai)peiiing before the birth of Christ 
distinguished from those happening after the birth of Christ i 
— Those that happened before the birth of Christ or the 
Christian Era are distinguished by the letters A.C. or B.C. 
following them ; while those that happened after are writ- 
ten either without letters or with the letters A.D. following 
them. 

What is the meaning, then, of tht letters ** A.C. f 

“ A.C.” are the initials of the Latin words, 
^^Ante Christum/' which mean “ before Christ;” “B.C.,’ 
the initials of the English words “ before Christ and 
A.D.,’' the initials of the Latin words “ Anno Domini/ 
which mean “ in tJie year of the Lord.” 
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What is the first most striking event that we read of in the 
earlyhistory of the world The destruction of mankind by 
the Deluge, which happened 2348 b.c. 

What are the earliest nations that we read of after the 
Deluge The Chaldeans, the Assyrians, and the Egyptians. 

Mention the founders of these monarchies and the dates at 
which they were founded. — Nimrod founded the Chaldean 
monarchy about 2245 b.c. ; Asshur, that of Assyria about 
2218 B.o. ; and Misraim^ that of Eg^t, about 2188 b.c. 

Can these dates he relied on with cei'lainty ? — No ; various 
dates are given in connection with these events, but those' 
just stated seem to be as near as it is possible to fix them, 
assuming the Deluge to have happened in 2348 b.c. 

What were the chief cities or capitals of these ancient 
nations? — Babylon, built by Nimrod about 2247 b.c., was 
the capital of Chaldea: Nineveh, built by Asshur about 
2218 B.C., the capital 01 Assyria; and Memphis, built by 
Mizraim about 2188 b.c., the capital of Egypt. 

What nation is supposed to have introduced regular govern- 
ment ? — The Egyptians ; they first gave mankind the prin- 
ciples of civil order, and to them we are indebted for the 
useful arts and sciences. 

Name some of the arts and sciences that may he said to hav^ 
found their origin in Egypt 1 — ^The ancient Egyptians were 
among the first to study geography and astronomy, and 
made considerable progress in architecture. 

What ancient huild- 
ings yet remain as a 
proof of the skill of the 
Egyptians as architects 
and builders ? ~ The 
temples hewn in the 
rocks on the banks of 
the Nile ; the ruins of 
Thebes, and the Pyra- 
mids at Gizeh near 
Cairo, the modern capi- 
tal of the country. 

WJien were the Fyra~ 
mids huilt ? — About 
the year 2120 b.c., by 
THB PYKAMiDs OP oizEH. Chcops, accordiug to 

some ; while others think that they were built by Rampses 
about 1500 B.C., the children of Israel being the workmen 
employed on them. 
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To whom did the Egyptians communicate their discoveries 
in science and art ? — To the Greeks. Cecrops, an Egyptian, 
is said to have visited Attica, one of the Greek states, about 
1556 B.C., and to have taught the people many useful inven- 
tions. 

To whom did the Greeks impart their knowledge ? — To the 
Romans, from whom the other European nations received 
their first ideas of civilization and refinement. 

What people introduced the arts of commerce ? — The Egyp- 
tians ; they also were first acquainted with the use of im- 
plements of husbandry. 

What king greatly improved the civil and military re- 
sources of Egypt Sesostris or Ramoses III.^ who suc- 
ceeded Amenopliis I., or Pharaoh, in whose reign Joseph 
came into Egypt. This prince was noted for the wisdom 
of his laws and government, and is said to have conquered 
Arabia, Persia, and even India (1618 B.C.). Some say that 
Sesostris reigned much later (about 1475 B.C.). 

Who were the first great commercial nation of which we 
read The Phoenicians, who lived in Syria in a district on 
^the coast of the Mediterranean Sea to the north of Palestine 
or the Holy Land, and were, even in the time of Abraham, 
* considered as a powerful nation. 

What were the chief cities of Phoenicia ? — T3nre and Sidqn. 

In what state was Europe at this early period 1 — The in- 
habitants were savage, wild, and barbarous, totally unin- 
structed and uninformed, having little or no intercourse 
with the civilized part of mankind. 

What part of Europe was first civilized 1 — Athens ; where 
Cecrops, as it has been said, landed about 1556 b.c., with an 
Egyptian colony, and introduced order and harmony among 
the ordinal inhabitants. 

Whowa^ Amphictymi ? — ^A son of Deucalion, said to have 
been king of Athens about 1497 B.c. He was a man to 
whom tradition ascribes uncommon genius and strength of 
mind, which was shewn by his uniting the states of Greece 
in a common lea^e for mutual protection. 

How did he effect this By engaging twelve of the princi- 
pal Grecian cities to send each two deputies to Tliermopylae 
twice a yeai^ who debated there, and were called the Am- 
phictyonic Council. 

What was the end effected hy this council ? — ^Its determi- 
nations answered the best purposes, as everything relative 
to the general interests of the cities represented was there 
discussed ; by these means the Greeks were able to preserve 
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their liberty and independence from the attacks of the Per- 
sians in the time of Darius L and Xerxes. 

What other duties had the Amiddctyons ? — ^Thejr took care 
of the treasures, amassed by the voluntary contributions of 
those who consulted the oracle, in the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. 

lias any other origin except that of the name of Amphic- 
tyon, king of Athens, heen advanced for the name hy which 
the memhers of the A mphictyonic Council were known , — 
Some suppose the name to mean “neighbours,” or men 
who dwdt about or around ani-fi, around) some 

common centre, find were possessed of common interests. 

Which of the Grecian cities first acquired superior power ? 
— ^Athens ; for Theseus, who reigned at Athens about 1235 
B.C., invited strangers to reside there ; instituted new re- 
ligious rites, and promised protection and friendship to such 
as should prefer his dominions to the neighbouring states. 

What social distinctions is Theseus said to have intro^ 
dvLced? — Ho divided the Athenians into three classes: 
nobles, tradesmcn,';and husbandmen ; the last named classes, 
from the encouragement given to arts and agriculture, had 
great weight in the state, and soon became opulent and pos- 
sessed of considerable power. 

How long were the Athenians governed hy kinps ? — Till the 
death of Codnis, in the year 1070 b.c. This king sacrificed 
his life in battle becjiuse the oracle had declared that victory 
should remain with the people whose king wjis slain. For 
this act of devotion to his country the Athenians determined 
that he should be the last king of Athens. 

What are the Thebans and the Jews said to have done 
about the same time? — The Thebans, like the Athenians, 
abolished royalty and established a republic; whik the 
Jews, weaiy of a theocracy, petitioned to be governed by 
kings (1095 B.C.). 

flow did the Athenians conduct their republic ? — ^For more 
than three hundred years their supreme magistrate was 
called an archon, whose office continued for life ; at length 
{752 B.C.), thinking the power of these archons too great, 
they elected them for ten years only, and finally (683 b.c.) 
limited the period of office to one year, choosing nine of 
these magistrates annually. 

Who first gave the Athenians written laws ? — Draco, one of 
the annual archons, about 621 b.c. These laws were so 
severe that they were said to be written in blood. They 
were afterwards revised by Solon, 594 b.c. 
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Whaxi did Solon for his country 7 ~He instituted a senate 
or great council, composed of 400 members elected by the 
people at large, who were divided into four classes according 
to their wealth. The ancient senate, which was composed of 
nobles only and the archons retired from office, became tho 
Areopagus. 

Why was it so called ? — From the Hill of Ares or Mars 
on which it held its sittings. It subsequently became a court 
of religious judicature (Acts xvii. 19). 

How was Sparta then gcyvemed 2 — By two kings, who* 
reigned jointly ; their power was very limited, and their 
chief use was to head the army in military expeditions. 

When we^^e the Spartan laws remodelled ? — By Lycurgus,. 
who became chief legislator of Sparta about 776 b.c. 

What was remarkable in his laws 2 — He effected an equal 
division of lands among the Spartans, and caused them to* 
eat in public at common tables. He also forbade the use of 
gold and silver, trained tho youth in perfect obedience and 
military discipline, and ordered that particular respect should 
l^e paid to the aged. 

In what light were the Spartans considered 2 — Entirely as a. 
warlike nation ; but they were forbidden to attack or oppress 
their neighbours without provocation, and were only allowed 
to defend themselves against the inroads of other states. 

What was the great defect in the Spartan laws 2 — Lycur^a 
directed his attention to form a nation of soldiers, wholly 
neglecting the culture of the mind ; thus the sciences weru 
banished, and the Spartans, owing to their roughness and 
austerity, were little esteemed by their more polished neigh- 
bours. 


How long did the Spartans observe the laws of Lycurgus 2 ' 
—The gfreater part of the code of laws drawn up by Lucur- 
^s, about 776 B.C., continued in force until its final abo- 
lition, 188 B.C. 

How were the Egyptians governed after the time of Sesos- 
tris 2 — By a succession of weak kings, till the empire of 
the Pharaohs was overthrown by Cambyses, king of Persia, 
525 B.c. 

How long did Egypt remain in the condition of a Persian 
province 2 — Until 332 b.c., when Persia was conquered by 
Alexander the Great, and annexed to the Macedonian 
empire. 

How did the Egyptians become such an easy prey to the: 

They had long been accustomed to a polished 
life, and had no cities sufficiently fortified to stop the pro* 
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gress of an enemy ; their manners were effeminate, and their 
courage doubtful ; while the Persians, just emerging from 
barbarism, brave and warlike, pushed on their conquests with 
ardour and rapidity. 

WJiat reirmrkahle event hefel the kingdom of Babylon just 
before the conquest of Egypt^ by Camhyses 2 — Nebuchadnez- 
zar had overthrown the Jewish monarchy, and led the Jews 
into captivity, 598 b.c. : Cyrus the Great, in the reign of 
Belshazzar, grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, besieged Babylon 
with a powerful army ; the city, as the prophets had fore- 
told, was taken, and Belshazzar killed in nis palace. 

In what year did this happen? — In 538 b.c. 

What haymened to the Grecian states upon the death of 
Cyrus? — Tlie succeeding Persian monarchs continued the 
war with the Greeks, who, in many hard-fought battles, had 
opportunities for the exercise of those virtues which the 
freedom of their government inspired. 

Which side proved During the reign of Darius T. 

and Xerxes (521 — 465 b.c.), the contest was doubtful for 
some time, but the Greeks finally secured the freedom of 
their country, by defeating the Persians in the sea-fight of 
Salamis (480 b.c.), and the battles of Thermopyle (480 b.c.), 
Mycale and Platiea (479 b.c.) 

Bid the Greeks improve these victories? — No; they had 
many divisions among themselves, and the Peloponnesian 
war, in which Athens and Sparta carried on a struggle for 
the ascendency, from 431 b.c. to 404 b.c., weakened their 
resources, and almost destroyed military force. 

V/hat then happened ? — Philip, king of Maccdon, an aitful 
and enterprising prince, embraced tliis favourable opportu- 
nity of extending and enlarging his own power ; and, by bri- 
bery and promises, gained such numbers to his intercut, that, 
after the battle of Chaeronea, fought against him by the Greeks 
(338 B.c.),as the last effort of expiring liberty, the Greek states 
fell entirely into his hands. 

What put an end to Philip's ambitious schemes ? — His 
assassination by Pausanias (336 B.C.), during some games 
given to celebrate his daughters marriage. 

Wh) succeeded Philip? — His son Alexander, afterwards 
called the Great, whom all the Grecian states, but Sparta, 
chose general of their united forces in a war of aggression 
that they had determined to carry on against Darius IIL, 
^e king of Persia. 

What was the result of the expedition ? — In three pitched 
battles, namely, those of the Granicus (334 B.C.), Issus (333 
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B.C.), and Arbela (331 b.c.), be conquered the Persian mon- 
arch ; and established the Macedonian empire upon the 
ruins of the Persian empira 

JF/iai became of Alexander 1 — He died in the prime of life, 
in the midst of a rapid career of victory, at Babylon, in the 
year 323 b.c. 

What progress did the Greeks make in the fine arts and 
sciences From a very early epoch to the time of Alexander 
they were gradually improving • and the Greek warriors, 
•statesmen, philosophers, poets, historians, painters, archi- 
tects, and sculptors of eminence form a glorious phalanx in 
this golden age of literature and art ; and the history of 
the Greeks, at this period, is equally important and in- 
structive. 

lifame the chief Grecian poets. — Homer, Hesiod, Tyrtseus, 
Alcaeus, Sappho, Simonides, ^schylus, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Anacreon, Pindar, and Menander. 

Name the chief philosophers. — Thales, Pythagoras, Hera- 
clitus, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno. 
o Name the chief lawgivers.— ] Cadmus, 
of Thebes ; Caranus, of Macedon ; Lycurgus, of Sparta ; 
Draco, and Solon, of Athens. 

* Name the chief Grecian painters. — Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Ti- 
manthes, Apelles, Polygnotus, Protogenes, and Aristides. 

Name the chief historians. — Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon. 

^ Name the chief Gre 
dan sculptors and 
Ctesiph on, 

Myron. Pheidon, Phi- 
dias, Scopas, Praxite- 
les, Lys’ppus, Callicra- 
tes, and Chares. 

Are anp remains of 
the buildings erected by 
the andent Greeks still 
in existence ? — Yes, 
among other ruins at 
Athens is the Parthe- 
non, a temple built foi 
the worship of Miner- 
va, the goddess of 
Wisdom,inthetimeof the PABTHEwoir. 

Pericles, about 448 b. c. Of this temple Callicrates and Ictinnft 
were the architects, and Phidias the principal sculptor. 
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When was Borne founded 2 — In the year 753 B.c. by Ro- 
mulus. This city, the fame of which extended through the 
known world, was at first only a mile in circumference, and 
the population consisted entirely of those who sought refuge 
from other places. 

What was the character of Bomulus ?—Rq was possessed 
of great military talent ; and as he and his followers drew 
their means of support from war, his plan was, after con- 
quering the surrounding states, to unite them to Rome, 
adopting their improvement in arts or arms ; and thus, from , 
every successful war, his city gained fresh strength, power, 
and reputation. 

Bar how long a time was Rome governed hy kings 2 — Two 
hundred and forty-three years; when Tarquin the Proud 
incurred the hatred of the Romans for his vices (510 B.c.), 
and was ignominiously expelled. 

Ilow were the Romans then governed 2 — By two magistrates, 
elected annually, called consuls ; their power being of such 
short duration, each endeavoured to distinguish himself by 
some warlike action, and the peoxfic were perpetually led out 
against some new enemy. 

What powerful African state entered into rivalry ipith 
Borne 2 — Carthage ; which had been settled by a colony of 
Phoenicians, who emigrated from Tyre, under Dido, 878 b.c. 
Its inhabitants, animated by the active and enterprising 
spirit of its founders, had contrived, when Rome was in its 
infancy, to render their city of the first commercial impor- 
tance. 

When did the famous Tunic wars hegin 2 —ThB first of 
these wars began in the year 264 b.c. and ended 241 b.c. • 
the second lasted from 218 b.c. to 202 b.c., and the third 
from 149 B.C. to 146 B.C. After these long and sanguinary 
struggles, Carthage, wliich was destroyed at the end of the 
third war, acknowledged the superior power of her rival, 
and her own rapidly dwindled into insignificance. 

What modern city stands close to the site of ancient Gar^ 
ihage 2 — Tunis. 

How were the principal ^arls of the known world occupied 
during the time of the runic wars 2 — While Rome and Car- 
thage were contending for empire, Greece, Egypt, and Asia, 
were agitated by the quarrels of Alexanders sucefessors, at 
whose death the extensive dominions acquired by him were 
portioned into several shares among his generals, and the 
proper way of dividing them was an affair occasioning con- 
tinual disputes. 
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Name the chief parts into which the Grecian empire wa$ 
ultimately divided^ and the rulers under whose sway they 
Eleven years a-fter tlie death of Alexander, Anti- 
."onus had secured Asia ; Ptolemy, Egypt ; Lysimachus, 
Thrace ; Cassander, Macedonia and Greece ; and Seleucus, 
Media. 

How long did this division last? — Until after the battle of 
Tpsus, in 301 KC., in which Antigonus was killed. Cassan- 
.ier and Ptolemy tlien retained their own portions, while 
^that of Antigonus was divided between Lysimachus and 
Selcucus. 

How did the Romans acquire dominions in Greece 7 — The 
-^tolians, or people of A^ltolia, one of the Greek states, 
called them over to assist in lessening the powers of Philip 

V. , king of Macedonia. The Homans compelled him to 
surrender a great part of the Greek territory which had 
been annexed to Macedonia, and the Grecian states were 
again declared free. 

JFere the Greeks really fire? — No; their liberty was no 
more than a name ; for Philip became tributary to the 
Romans, and the Grecian states, although they were styled 
allies, were obliged to comply with the most humiliating 
<iK)nditions as the price of the protection of Rome: 

When were Macedonia and Greece finally made Roman 
provinces? — Macedonia, in the year i6S b.c., and Greece in 
the year 146 b.c. The Romans then gave the latter the 
name of Achaia. 

What part of the old Macedonian empire yielded last to 
the Romans ? — Pontus, in Asia Minor ; its king, Mithridates 

VI. , was vanquished successively by the Roman consuls, 
Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey ; and at last poisoned himself, 
63 B.c. Pontus was finally made a Roman province 47 b.c. 

Who extended the Roman power to its utmost limit ? — 
Julius Caesar, who conquered Egypt, Asia, Spain, France, 
and invaded Britain. 

What befel Caesar 7 — Owing to the constant divisions of 
the senate and people, and his own excessive desire for im- 
perial power, he was assassinated by those who called them- 
selves the friends of the people ; and Octavius Caesar his 
kinsman, by a train of fortunate events, obtained the dia- 
dem which Julius had so earnestly desired, and for which 
he lost his life (44 b.c.). 

When did Octavius Caesar obtain the supreme power in 
Rome ? — In the year 30 b.c., just 723 years after the found- 
ing of Rome by Romulus. Carthage and Greece had no 

2 
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longer any power, tlie Persian and Macedonian empires had 
ceased to exist. All nations courted his alliance ; and, con- 
queror botii by sea and land, he extended the olive branch, 
and closed the temple of Janus, for the third time since its 
erection by Numa Pompilius, the second king of Rome. 

When ivas Octavius Ccesar declared emjierorl — In the 
year 27 b.c., under the title of Augustus Ciesar. 

Give a brief sketch of the history of Egy 2d from the Chris- 
tian Era to the present time. — In the year 640 it passed 
under the dominion of tlie Saracens; in 1250 it was con-’ 
quered by the Mamelukes ; and in 1517, by the Turks, when 
it was declared as part of the Ottoman Ihnpire. In 1831, 
under Mehcmet Ali, Egypt became independent of Turkey 
in all but the name, and it is now governed by his descend- 
ants as hereditary viceroys. 

What is the 2)resent condition of Athens^ and the other 
Greek states! — After the destruction of the Greek empire, 
the eastern portion of the old Roman empire, the Morea, 
or peninsular part of Greece, was lield successively by the 
Turks and Venetians, until the former obtained the supre- 
macy in 1718. The Greeks declared themselves independent 
of Turkey in 1822, and ten years after, Greece was constituted 
a kingdom under Otho of Ravaria. In 1862 he abdicated!; 
and the second son of Christian IX. of Denmark, becjime 
king in the following year under the title of George L 

What is the present slate of Ilacedon ! — In the yc:vr 1430 
it feU into the hands of the Turks, who still keep possefision 
of it. 

What became of the kingdom of Persia p v.tly 

subdued by the Romans about tlie year 298 ; then, in 65 1 , 
it was entirely subdued by the Saracens : in 1223 it was 
subdued bytiic Mongols under Genghis fehan ; iij, 139311 
was conquered by Tamerlane or Timour the Tartar ; and in 
1532, Ismail Shah rendered it an independent kingdom, and 
founded the present dynasty of the Ehalis or monarchs of 
Persia. 

What revolutions has Rome exiierienced ! — From the time 
of Augustus Caesar it was governed by a succession of em- 
perors till the year 364, when tlie empire was divided into 
the Eastern or Greek Empire, whose capital was Byzantium 
or Constantinople, and tno Western Empire, whose capital 
was Rome. Alter being plundered by the Goths and Van- 
dals in turn, Rome was taken by Odoacer, who ended the 
Western Empire, and assumed the title of King of Italy. 

What followed after this ! — ^Af ter various changes Rome. 
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about the middle of the 8th century, passed under the power 
of the popes or bishops of Rome, whose temporal sove- 
reignty was confirmed by Charlemagne, king of France and 
emperor of Germany, about the year 800. 

Ilds Rome remained nndcr the poiver of the Popes since 
this time 2 — Yes, with the exception of a few brief intervals; 
but it is only the intervention of Napoleon III., Emperor of 
France, that retains the present pope Pius IX., 1869, on the 
papal throne, and prevents Rome from becoming the capital 
of the new kingdom of Italy formed under Victor Emmanuel 
in 1861. 

Who were the most famous of the ?— Gregory the 

Great (590 — 604), who sent a mission to England to convert 
the Saxons to Christianity; Gregory YII. (1073 — 1080), who 
was the first to assume that the popes were supreme over 
all the nations of the earth; Leo X. (1513 — 1522), an 
eminent patron of the arts and learning • Gregory XIII. 
(1572 — 1585), who reformed the Julian Kalendar ; and Six* 
tus V. (1585 — 1059), famous for his administrative powera^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

Questions on the most Remarkable Events from the 
Christian Era to the Present Time. 

Name the ffreat evniU in the first century. — The extension 
and improvenient of London, the old capital of the TVino- 
bantcs, by the Romans, by wliom it was called Lundinium 
or Colonia Augusta, 6i a.d * the persecution and subsequent 
extermination of the Druias, in Britain, by Suetonius Paul- 
linus, about the same time, and by Agricola, 78—84 a.d. ; 
Koine burnt in the reign of Nero, and the Christians first 
persecuted by him, 64 a.d. ; Jerusalem destroyed, by Titus, 
70 A.D. ; and tiie New Testament written. r 

What evenU look place when Agricola %vas governor of 
Britain Tie reduced the Isle of Anglesea, the last retreat 
of the Druids, built a wall and forts between the Forth and' 
the Clyde, defeated the Caledonians several times, and sailed 
round Great Britiiin, discovering it to be an island. 

What Learned men flourished in the first century 2 — Livy, 
Ovid, Strabo, Phaidrus, Persius, Quintus Curtius^ Pliny the 
Elder, Seneca, Lucan, Josephus, the Jewish historian, Quinc- 
tiiian, and Tacitus. 

Name the chief events in the second century, — The Emperor 
Hadrian visited Britain, 120 a.d., and built the fortification 
called Hadrian’s Wall, or the Piet’s Wall from the, Solway 
Frith to the Mouth of the Tyne ; and Lucius, a British king, 
sent as embassy to the Pope, 181 a.d. 

Name some distinguished characters in the second century. 
—Martial, Pliny the Younger, Suetonius, Plutarch, Juvenal, 
Ptolemy, J ustiii, Lucian, and Galen ; the five named before 
Ptolemy wrote chielly in the first century, but died in the 
second. 

Name some events in the third century. — The inroads of the 
Goths upon the Roman empire, to whom the emperors con- 
sented to pay tribute ; and the professors of Christianity 
divided into many different sects. 

What remarkable men lived in this century ? — Origen and 
Cyprian distinguished themselves by their theological writ- 
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ings ; Dion-Cassius and Herodian flourished as historians ; 
and Longinus as a critic and orator. 

What were the leading events of the fourth century ? — ^The 
tenth, and last great persecution of the Christians, stopped 
by Constantine the Great, who became one of tlie most 
zealous professors of that faith, about 312 : a council assem- 
bled at Kicau or Nice, in 326, to settle the disputes between 
Arius and Athanasius : the Eoman empire divided into the 
Eastern and Western empires, and governed by separate 
emperors in the year 364 ; Constantinople being the capital 
of the Eastern, and Rome of the Western Empire. 

Name some learned men in the fourth century. — At this 
]:)eriod ecclesiastical knowledge was most in request, and 
Arius, Eusebius, Basil, and Ambrose, are the most distin- 
.guished writers ; Athanasius and Apollinarius flourished in 
this century. 

What were the most remarhahle events in the fifth century > 
Rome was plundered by Alaric, king of the Goths, in the 
year 410; France erected into a monarchy, about 418; 
Kent, the first monarchy of the Saxon Heptarchy estab- 
lished in Britain, about 455 ; and the light of science extin- 
guished, and the works of the learned destroyed by the 
^oths, and other fierce invaders of the Roman empire. 

Name the chief events in the sixth century —TimQ first com- 
puted by the Christian Era ; a plague, which extended over 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, lasting fifty years ; and the 
assumption of temporal, as well as spiritual authority, by 
the popes. 

Name the chief events of the seventh century . — The success- 
ful .^read of the Mahometan religion ; Jerusalem taken by 
the Saracens ; and the great library of Alexandria, in Egypt, 
burnt by command of Amrou, their general, in 641. Tm 
Britons also, after many severe struggles, were gradually 
driven from their native country by the Saxons, and obligee 
to retire into Wales and Cornwall. 

Who were the Saracens 2 — ^They were ori,^nally an Aral 
nomad tribe, but at last the name was applied generally t( 
the Arabian followers of the prophet Mahomet. The Arabs 
are the descendants of Ishmael, and preserve to this day tb 
manners, habits, and dress of their early ancestors. 

Name the most distinguished characters in the sevent) 
century. — Mahomet, the founder of the Mahometan religion 
Ali, the cousin of Mahomet and fourth caliph of Arabia, anc 
Abu Beker, the successor of Mahomet, who caused the Korai 
to be collected and written in its present form. 1 
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is the Koran 7 — It is the Bible or sacred book of the 
J^Iahomctans. It was written piecemeal by Mahomet on 
palm leaves and scraps of parchment. , , . . 

Name the chief events 
of the ei( filth century. 
—Disputes respecting 
image worship haras- 
sed the Christian world, 
and caused many in- 
surrections in the East- 
ern Empire ; Bagdad 
became the residence 
of the Mahometan 
caliphs ; and tlie Sara- 
cens contpiered Spain. 

Who were the most 
notable men of the 
eiylith century 2 — The 
caliph Haroun-ab-Tlas- 
chid, who reigned from 
786 to 809, and the 
A MOUNTED ARAB OR SARACEN. celcbratcd mouk 
known as the Venerable Bede, flourished in this century. 

Name some events in the ninth century . — The empire of 
Germany established under Cliarlemagne ; and Britain har- 
assed, and perpetually invaded by the Danes. 

Name some events in the tenth century . — The power of the 
Saracens began to diminish, the Saracen empire having 
been divided into several parts, under different rulers* 
the empire of Germany made elective in 91 1 ; and Poland 
erected into a monarchy, about 992. 

Name some events in tU eleven Ih century . — The Scljukian 
Turks compiercd Persia, 1038 ; the Crusades were first set 
on foot for the recovery of the Holy Land from the Saracens 
in 1095 ; and the Moors enter Spain and establish their 
supremacy in the country about 1031. 

What famous monk flourished about this time? — Abelard, 
so famous for his poetry, divinity, and attachment to Heloise, 
lived in this and the next century. 

Name so?ne remarkable events in the twelfth century . — The 
order of Knights Templars was instituted in 1 1 19, the power 
of which speedily became excessive ; the Teutonic order of 
knighthood was founded in Germany in 1191 ; and Ireland 
was annexed to the British crown in 1171. 

N ame some events in the thirteenth centui'y . — The Tartars, 
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who emigrated southwards from the northern and central 
parts of Asia, overturned the Saracen empire, and took 
lUgdad in 1258; the Holy Inquisition established bjrSt. 
Dominic, under pope Innocent 111 ., in 1205 ; and the Eng- 
lish barons obtained from John tlie famous Miigna Charta in 
1215 • algebra was introduced into Europe in this century. 

what distinfjuuhed men lived at thu period? — Roger 
Bacon, the monk and nhilosopher ; Mattliew Paris, the 
liistorian ; and Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, flourished 
in the thirteenth century. 

Name &ome events in the fourteenth century. — The popes 
from 1309 to the close of the century, chose Avignon, in 
France, as tiieir ])lace of residence • the Swiss republic was 
founded in 1307; gunpowder discovered by Brothold 
Schwartz, a German monk, about 1 320 ; and the compass 
said to have been invented by Flavio (lioja, a Neapolitan 
sailor, about 1310 ; gold coinage first carried out to any great 
extent in Ihigland ; and the first symptoms of the reforma- 
tion appeared, under the auspices of Wickliffe. 

Name the ciiief authors in the fourteenth century. — Chau- 
cer and Gower, English poets; Dante and Petrarch, Italian 
poets ; Boccaccio, an Italian writer of talcs; and Froissart 
•tind Alain Chnrticr, French historians. 

What were the most striking events in theffteeidh century? 
— Printing was introduced in Germany about the commence- 
ment of the century, and became general throughout Europe 
before its close ; Constantinople was taken by the Turks in 
1453 ; civil wars, known as the Wars of the Roses, broke 
out in Ihi gland, between the houses of York and Lancaster, 
continuing for 30 years, and causing the loss of 100,000 men ; 
the !Moors driven by the Spaniards back to Africa, their 
native country; and America discovered by Christopher 
ColumRus in 1492. 

N ante some great men in the fifteenth century. — Leonardo 
Da Vinci and Raffaelc, painters, and Michael Angelo, pain- 
ter, sculptor, architect, and engineer, and Christopher 
Columbus, the navigator, four illustrious Italians, who 
flourished also at the beginning of the sixteenth century; 
Machiavcl, a Florentine, famous as a political writer ; Cax- 
ton, the first English printer ; and the celebrated Erasmus, 
the great restorer of learning. 

What were the principal events of the sixteenth century ? — 
The reformation, commenced in Germany, in 1517, by Lu- 
ther, and by Zuinglius, in Switzerland, in 1519, spread 
through England, Scotland, Denmark, and Sweden, and 
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even into France ; the monasteries and abbeys were dis- 
so1v<mI in FnfTlnnd by Henry VllL, and their inmates com- 
pelled to quit them, and 
surrender their reven- 
- - ues ; the persecutions of 

the Inquisition under 
the sanction of the popes 
of Home were extended 
over Spain and Italy ; 
the Portuguese explored , 
a great part of the coast 
of Africa and sailed to 
India ; learning and the 
arts and sciences fos- 
tered and protected in 
Italy by the ^ledici, a 
EuiNa OF AN ANciFNT ATJBTiT. Florentine family ; the 
niassacre of the French Protestants, by command of Charles 
IX. of France, in Paris, on the eve of St. Bartholomew, 
1572 ; the defeat of the Spanish expedition against England, 
styled the “Invincible Armada,” in 1588 ; the Swedish re- 
volution effected by Ousiavus Vasa, in 1523; and the suc- 
cessful struggle of the Dutch provinces under William of 
Orange, surnamed the Silent, against Spain. 

Name some celebrated characters in the sixteenth century . — 
Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, and Knox, reformers • Bartho- 
lomew, the brother of Christopher Columbus, and Sebastian 
Cabot, navigators ; Tycho Brahe and Copernicus, astrono- 
mers ; Shakespeare, Spenser, Tasso, and Camoens, poets ; 
Benyeiiuto Callini, Inigo Jones, and Palladio, sculptors and 
architects ; Cervantes, a Spaniard, the author of Don 
Quixote ; Socinus, the theologian ; the Scaligers, ^.critics ; 
Titian, and the Caracci, painters ; Bentivoglio, de Thou, and 
Buchanan, historians ; Montaigne, and Lord Bacon, philo- 
sophers. 

N ame some events in the seventeenth century. — Tlie “ Thirty 
Years ” war between the Protestants and Iloman Catholics 
in Germany, from 1618 to 1648 ; a great part of North 
America was settled by the English ; a general massacre of 
Irish protestants in Ulster took place in 1641 ; the civil war 
between Charles I. and his parliament was commenced in 
1642, which resulted in the trial and execution of the king 
and the establishment of the Commonwealth under Crom- 
well ; the restoration of Charles II. in 1660 ; the great 
plague in London, in ^665 ; the great fire in London, in 
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1666 ; the persecution of the French protestants by Louis 
XIV., the abdication of James 11 . of England, and subse- 
quent revolution there, and the accession of William III. 
And Mary, in 1688. 

Name some (jreat names in the seventeenth century. — Milton 
and Dryden, English poets ; Corneille, Eacine, Moliere, and 
Boileau, French poets ; Cassini, Galileo, GasscncU, Nev^on, 
and Halley, astronomers; Boyle, Fontencllc, Locke, and 
Leibnitz, pliil()so])licrs ; Pidlendorf, and Grotius, states- 
men ; Bernini, Cibber, and Grinling Gibbons, sculptors ; 
Sir Christopher Wren, architect ; Guido, Vandyke, Velas- 
{]uez, and Murillo, painters * Strada, Burnet, and Lord 
Clarendon, historians; and Boerhaave, the medical writer, 
and practitioner. 

What were the chief events in the heyinniny of the eighteenth 
century The legislative union of England and Scotland in 
1707 ; Peter the Great, of Ilussia, and Charles XII., of 
Sweden, distinguished themselves by their military exploits ; 
the Duke of Marlborough, the victorious general of Queen 
Anne, raised the reputation of England and its troops on 
file continent of Europe ; and Nadir Shall, otherwise known 
as Kouli Khan, after usurping the Persian throne, con- 
quered the Mogul Empire in liindostan. 

Name the in'incipal events from the middle to the close of 
the eiyhteenih century. — The alteriition of the kalendar intro- 
duced by Pope Gregory XIIL, in 1582, and known as the 
“New Style,’ adopted in England in the year 1752 ; Lisbon 
destroyed by an eartlniuake, 1755 ; the order of Jesuits sup- 
pressed by Poiie Clement XIV. in 1773 ; the struggle of the 
American colonies against Great llritain commenced in 
1776, ending in the achievement of their independence, and 
their incorporation as a federal republic under the name of 
the United States * the British troops, under General Elliot 
in Gibraltar, sustained a siege of three years’ duration, from 
1779 to 1783, against the united powers of France and 
Spain, and obliged them to raise it • the great French 
llevolution of 1789, and its attendant horrors, culminating 
in the execution of Louis XVL and Maria Antoinette, his 
queen, and the subsequent reign of terror in 1 793 ; the 
partition of Poland by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, accom- 
plished in 1795 ; the rebellion in Ireland in 1798, audits 
happy termination. 

What famous fortress was destroyed in Paris at the cem- 
"fnencement of the French Revolution ? — The Bastile, which, 
like the Tower of London, had served for many years as a 
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state prison. It was attacked and pulled doAvn after a very 
short siege by tiie revolutionary mob. 

Name some of tm 
jn'incipal events that 
occurred in the first 
ten years or decade 
of the nineteenth cen- 
t ury. — The 1 egisla- 
live union of Great 
Ih’ilain and Ireland 
and the establish- 
ment of an imperial 
parliament for the 
United Kingdom in 
i8oi ; France declar- 
ed an empire under 
Napoleon 1 . in 1804; 
and the ascendency 
obtained by Napo- 
leon 1. in almost 
ATTACK ON THE EASTiLE. cvcry couiitry 

Europe, except England and Piussia, by tiie force of his 
victorious arms, iirs-t checked in Spain by the commeiice-v, 
nient of the Peninsular war in 1808. 

What ivere (he leading events in the second decade of the 
nineteenth century 't — The expedition of Napoleon 1 . against 
Russia in 1812 ; the burning of Moscow by the Russians in 
the same year ; the disastrous retreat of the French army ; 
the invasion of Ih-anco by the allied armies of England, 
Russia, and Prussia in 1813 • the abdication of Napoleon I., 
and his retirement to Elba in 1814, J^nd restoration of the 
Bourbon family to the F reiich throne ; and the attcmiDt 
made by Napoleon to regain the imperial power iif France 
in 1815, wliich Avas almost immediately folloAved by his final 
overthroAv by Wellington in the battle of Waterloo. 

Whatu'cre the leading events in the third decade of the 
nineteenth century^ that is from 1821 to 1830? — In the United 
Kingdom the most notable occurrence Avas the passing of 
the Roman Catholic Emancipiition Bill in 1829 ; the second 
1830 and the accession of Louis 
Phillmpe as king of the French ; the separation of Holland 
and Belgium in the same year, the latter becoming an inde- 
pendent kingdom under Leopold of Saxe Coburg ; the death 
of Napoleon I. at St. Helena in 1821 ; and the commence- 
ment of an insurrection of the Poles against Russia in 1830. 
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In 1822, the Greeks commenced their struggle for independ- 
ence against the Turks, which was brought to a successful 
issue in 1828. 

What \Dere the principal events that happened from 1831 to 
1840? — The passing of the lleform Bill in the United King- 
dom in 1832 ; the civil commotions in Spain and Portugal, 
which resulted in the establishment of Maria II. on the 
throne of the latter country, and Isabella IT. on that of the 
former ; and the cholera in Europe and England in 1832. 

, Name the principal events from 1841 to 1850. — No events 
of any great importance, except the conquest of Scinde in 
Hindostan, occurred in this decade until the year 1848, which 
has been styled the “ year of revolutions,’* and in which 
every country in Europe was more or less agitated by inter- 
nal commotions : in England, the Chartists held monster 
meetings, but, overawed by the preparations of the Govern- 
ment, refrained from any marked act of aggression ; in Ire- 
land a futile attempt at revolution was made by Smith 
O’Brien and a few Irishmen who were i)ossessed of more 
e|ithusiasm than discretion ; in France Louis Philippe was 
compelled to abdicate and quit the kingdom in haste, the 
second republic being proclaimed ; and Louis Napoleon, a 
nephew of Napoleon 1 . was elected president : in Italy an 
attempt was made to crush the ])owcr of Austria in Lom- 
bardy, Venice was declared an independent republic, and 
Pope Pius IX. driven from Rome, which was defended by 
Garibaldi for some months against the French, who ulti- 
mately took the city and restored the power of the Pope in 
1849 ; in Germany popular commotions took place in Han- 
over, Bavaria, Saxony, Hesse Cassel, and other parts. An 
attempt was made by the inhabitants of the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, aided by Prussia, to separate them- 
selves from Denmark ; and in Hindostan, the runjaub was 
conquered and annexed to the British possessions in 1849. 
In 1847, the conquest and settlement of Algeria by the 
French, which had been commenced in 1 830, was terminated 
by the submission of Abd-el-Kader. 

Name the principal occurrences from 1851 to i860. — ^In 
1851, the “Great Exhibition’* of the industries and products 
of all nations was held in Hyde Park, London ; while in the 
same year in Paris, Louis Napoleon, by the coup d'etat of 
December 2, paved the way to the restoration of the French 
Empire in 1852, when he was called to the throne by the 
popular voice and will, under the title of Njmoleon III. In 
1854 England and France went to war with Russia in behalf 
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of Turkey, and after enduring many hardships in the 
Crimea during the winters of 1854 and 1855, the Fn^nch, 

English, and Sardi- 
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Ilian troops brought 
the conflict to a suc- 
cessful termination, 
by the siege and cap- 
ture of Sebastopol, 
September 10, 1855, 
and peace was re-, 
stored in the follow- 
ing year. In 1857, 
the terrible “Indian 
Mutiny” broke out 
in Hindostan; and 
in 1859, in conse- 
quence of a fear of 
French invasion, a 
volunteer force was 
raised throughout 
HrAat. Eritain. in 


Italy, in 1859, Napoleon ITT. aided Victor Einmanuel, king 
of Sardinia, to wrest Lombardy from Austria, and shortly 
after, Tuscany, Parma, Alodena, and a great part of the 
Papal States declared for annexation to Sardinia : in the 
following year Garibaldi took Naples and Sicily from Fran- 
cis IL, and his dominions Avere added to the new Kingdom 
of Italy, of which Victor Emmanuel was formally proclaimed 


king in 1861. 

What noteworthy events occurred from 1861 to 1869. — 
The great civil war between the Northern and Soutliern, 
or free and slaveholding states of the United States 
of America, from 1861 to 1864, which ended in the 
total defeat of the forces of the Southern states, pid 
brought about the abolition of slavery in the United 
States in 1863. In 1862, the “International Exhibition” 
was held in London in a building erected for the pur- 
pose at Kensington. In 1864, Prussia and Austria de- 
clared war against Denmark, and occupied and took the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, but in 1866 a quarrel 
took place between Prussia and Austria, which resulted in 
the “Seven Weeks” War, by which the former power got 
possession of Hanover, Hesse Cassel, and Nassau, which had 
taken part with Austria, and formed the North German Con- 
federation, consisting of states situated to the north of the 
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Maine. An alliance was entered into between Prussia and 
Italy, and the latter power tliough defeated by Austria in 
an attack on the territory of Venice, obtained the cession of 
that province through the moral support of France and the 
Prussian victory of Sadowa. In 1868, Isabella II. was com- 
pelled to quit Spain by the successful progress of a revolu- 
tion headed by Marshal Serrano, General Prim, and Admi- 
ral Topete ; while this year and the following was signalised 
in the United Kingdom by Mr. Gladstone’s measure for dis- 
establisliing the Irish Church and depriving it of its endow 
ments. 



TITB WEGTtO SLA.VB. 

Sljxyery aboliabed in the British Colonies, 1833. 
Slavery abulished in the United States, i866> 
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CHAPTER III. 


Miscellaneous Questions in General History, chiefly 
ancient. 


Name the four great ancient emjnres of the vmrld ? — The 
Assyrian, sometimes called the Babylonian empire, the Per- 
sian, the Grecian, and the Uoman empires. 

Name the four ear lied Assyrian monarchs. — Nimrod, 
sometimes called Belus, 2188 n.c. ; Ninus, who reigned about 
2069 B.c. ; Ninyas, son of Ninns and Bemiramis, wlio de- 
posed her son soon after he came to the throne at Ninus^ 
death, and usurped the throne from 2007 b.c., until he caused 
her to be nut to death in 1965 b.c. 

What does history record of Semiramis 1 — She was^ ran 
ambitious woman of great personal courage and determina- 
tion. She invaded Egypt, Libya, and India, but was com- 
pelled to retreat from the last-named country, after losiilg 
the greater part of her army. 

For lohat tms Babylon famous ? — For its hanging gardens, 
and great walls ; its inhabitants were peculiarly luxurious 
and etfeminate. 

Who was Sardanapalus'^—Wh.Q last king of the first As- 
syrian empire ; his luxury and effeminacy were notorious. 
Being besieged by the Medcs in the city of Nineveh, he 
burnt himself in his palac^e with his domestics, about 876 
B.C. according to some authorities, and as late 625 b.c. 
according to others. 

What new states were founded on the ruins of his Icing- 
dom 1 — The three separate ones of Nineveh, Babylon, and 
Media. 

Which ancient nation had the clearest ideas of religion 
The Jewish nation, which of all the nations of the ancient 
world was the only people who adored the one true God. 
Moses was their lawgiver. 

Hoto were the Jenos anciently governed 1 — First, by judges ; 
during that period they fell frequently into idolatry and sla- 
very : then by kings, till Nebuchadnezzar carried the tribes 
of Benjamin and Judah into captivity, from 605 to 598 b.c. 

How were they governed after their return to their native 
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By high priests, and the sanhedrim, or council of 
experienced tlews^ until 341 b.c., when tJioy became part of 
the Grecian Empire, from which period to 163 b.c. Judea, 
belonged in turn to the kings of Egypt and Syria. 

What chauffe took 2)lace in the cjovevnment of Judea in 163 
B.c. — Judas Maccabaius, the first of the Asmoneaii jirinces, 
who ruled Judea, formed an alliance with Eomc, and having 
shaken off the Syrian yoke, restored his country to inde- 
pendence. 

Hoiv Umrj did the Maceahees^ rjovern Judea ? — Until 63 B.C. 
when the Komans took Jerusalem, and the country became 
tributary to the ilomans. 

Who teas Herod He was an Tdumean prince, who was 
made king of Judea by the Eoman senate, in 37 b.c. This 
monarcli, known in hi.story as Herod tlic Great, is the king 
that commanded tlie slaughter of the inuocents, a short time 
after the birth of our Saviour. 

What f/reai feast and fast do the Jews commemorate 7 — 
The feast is that of the passover, which they keep annually, 
m memory of the destroying angel passing tlie door of the 
Israelites, and slaying the hrst-ten of the Egyptians j and 
they observe the fifth month in every year as a fast, in re- 
membrance of the seventy years cajitivity in Babylon. 

For what where the Chaldeans famed For their know- 
ledge of astronomy. 

What plants and animals did the 
ancient Egyptians worship 7 — They 
worshipped as deities, leeks, onions, 
cats, dogs, birds, and serpents. Their 
chief deities were isis, Osiris, Serapis, 
and Anubis. 

IIoic did the Egyptians treat their 
Every dead body was carefully 
embalmed and bound round with rolls 
of cloth. It was then placed in an 
outer case, wljich was richly orna- 
mented. llodics thus prepared and 
encased are called mummies. 

What was done ivith the mummy thm 
prepared 7 — li was consigned to the 
tomb with imposing funeral ceremo- 
nies, but if any man was proved to have 
led an evil life, the priests denied him 
the rites of sepulture, and the relatives of the deceased were 
compelled to bury him privately. 
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What dngular law had the Egijj)tians with respect ta 
debtors and creditors ?— No man was permitted to borrow 
money without pawning to the creditor the tomb in which 
the dead body of his father and ancestors lay buried. It 
was thought infamous, and impious, not to redeem so pre- 
cious a pledge, and a debtor would make every effort to free 
himself from debt rather than permit the family sepulchre 
to pass out of his possession. 

Where ivas the celebrated city of Heliopolis In Lower 
Egypt ; there was erected in it a magnificent temple, dedi- 
cated to the sun. 

What ancient nation first instituted libraries ? — The Egyp- 
tians ; they were called offices, or treasuries, for the diseases 
of the soul. 

Who was Sesostris? — A famous king of Egypt, about 
whom very little is known with certainty. Some date the 
commencement of his reign in i6i8 n.c., wliile others make 
him the sou of Amenophis II., the Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
who was drowned in the Red Sea, when in pursuit of trie 
Israelites. He is said to have conquered Asia, and mac]le 
Etliiopia and Scythia tributary provinces. 

Who built the Pyramids hie largest of the pyramids is 
supposed to have been built by Cheops or Suphis, abotft 
2120 B.C., or even earlier, and the others at later dates by 
Cephrenus and Mycerinus, and other Egyptian monarchs. 
Some authorities fix the dates at which these structures 
were reared at a much later period. 

What luas the Dodekarchy 1 — ^A confederacy of twelve of 
the most j)()wcrful of the E^^tian nobles, who, in 685 B.C., 
during a state of anarchy, seized the kingdom, and divided 
it into twelve parts, each governing his i^rovince with equal 
authority. ^ 

Which of piese petty sovereigns most distinguished himself 1 
— Psammetichus I., surnamed the Powerful, who defeated 
the eleven, and became sole monarch of Egypt. He was 
distinguished for valour and prudence, and gave an impetus 
to the trade Jind commerce of the country by cncouragiiig 
intercourse with foreign nations. 

What did, the Egyptians use as a substitute for paper 1 — 
The^bark of trees, and a plant called papyrus. 

For what were the ancient Persians famed 1 — For learning, 
hospitality, and love of magnificence. 

God did they direct their supreme adoratiem ? — 
To Oromasdes, or Auramasda, the Giver and Lord of Life, 
whose great enemy and oi)ponent was Ahriman, the Lord of 
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Death and Darkness. They also worshipped the heavenly 
bodies, the earth, fire, water, etc. 

Who tvere the Satra 2 )s 2 — Governors of the great provinces 
into which the Persian empire was divided. 

What imnishment was peculiar to the Persians ? — Smother- 
ing in ashes : Darius iiothus inflicted it upon his own 
brother. 

Which of the ancient nations paid the greatest attention to 
the education of their children 2 — The Persians ; but they 
were at length inspired by the Modes with a taste for dis- 
play and luxury, which afterwards became conspicuous in 
them. 

Which is the most ancient kind of idolatry 2 — That which 
the Persians adopted ; tlie worship of the sun and moon. 

Who were the Magi /—An order of Persian priests, founded 
by Zoroaster, who worshipped fire. 

What were the princi 2 )al tenet of the Magi 2— They \)to- 
fessed an utter aversion to images, for which reason they 
worshi]'>ped their God under the form of fire. 

Who were the Sabwans Anotlier order of priests among 
tl!e Mesopotamians, who allowed the worship of images, and 
derived their ideas of religion, in some degree, from their 
knowledge of astronomy ; for they considered each planet as 
inhabited by some superior being. 

What rank did the ja'iests hold in ancient Egyjd 2 — They 
were considered as next in dignity to the kings ; their land 
paid no taxes, and they wore consulted as oracles, both in 
religion and literature. 

What opinions had the eastern nations^ concerning guar- 
dian angels 2 — They thought that every man at his birth had 
his good genius given, to attend him through life, as his 
guide and director. 

WhaPideas had the ancients of a future life 2 — As they en- 
tertained some confused notions of a future state, and the 
resurrection of the body, their first care, after a battle, was 
to demand a suspen.sion of arms, till the sacred rights of 
sepulture were performed ; on these duties, they imagined, 
the happiness of a future state would depend. 

What nation paid particular respect to old age 2 — The 
^''gyptians : and the Spartans, ever ready to engraft in their 
laws any thing which tended to the preservation of good 
order in society, adopted this rule, and obliged their youth 
to rise up in the presence of the aged, and offer them the 
most honourable scats. 

What story is related of the Spartans, as to this law 2 — At 

3 
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a theatrical representation, when an old man, an Athenian, 
came too late to bo able to procure a good seat, the young 
Athenians unanimously endeavoured to sit close, and keep 
him out. Abashed at this, lie hastily made his way to the 
seats appointed for the Lacedemonians, who all immediately 
rose and received him in the most honourable manner. The 
Athenians struck with a sudden sense of virtue, applauded 
the act, and the old man exclaimed, “ the Athenians know 
what is right, but the Lacedemonians practise it !” 

How were false accusers punished in E(jypt ? — They were 
sentenced to undergo the same punishment which those they 
iccuscd would have merited, had the accusation been just. 

What ifjas a libation 1 — Pouring out upon the ground 
either milk, wine, or any other li(juor, after the priests had 
tasted it ; this ceremony was performed by the ancients in 

Who ore the Jjrahmins 1 — 
The priests of the Hindoos, or 
descendants of the original in- 
habitants of Hindostan. Th^y 
are followers and worshippers 
of Lrahina, a being who, accord- 
ing to their belief, was created 
by the Supreme being to aid 
him in the formation of the 
world. 

What opinions^ employments, 
and manner of living had the 
ancient Brahmins — They lie- 
lie ved in the transmigration of 
souls, and on this account ab- 
stained from meat ; they stu*Ucd 
astrology and astronomy, assisted at the public sacrifices, 
and the only tribute which they jiaid to the king of their 
country, was their advice. 

Dul all the Bndiviins hold the same opinions? — No ; they 
were divided into many sects ; some of these thought self- 
murder not only defensible, but virtuous, and when op- 
pressed by age or sickness, deemed it meritorious to burn 
themselves alive ; another order spent great part of the day 
in chaunting hymns to their deities ; their lives were passed 
in solitude, and they thought it wrong to marry. 

Is Brahma worshipped in Hindostan in the p)resent day ? 
—Yes, part of the people believe in Brahma, while others 
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are Mahometans, and some Christians. The Brahmin priests 
profess the same faith and follow the same practices as they 
did in the early ages. 

JFko was Confucius A celebrated Chinese philosopher, 
wlio flourished about 500 b.c. Ho was famed for his wis- 
dom and virtue, and for being the reformer of the Chinese 
religion. 

Who fought the battle of Thymhral—Ovoiim^^ king of 
Lydia, and Cyrus the Elder, king of Persia, in the year 
548 B.c. The former being defeated and taken prisoner, 
Sardis, the capital of his dominions, became subject to the 
Persians. .... 

What kings in ancient history afford the most sbiking proof 
of the vicissitudes to which huinan life is subject ? — The rich 
Croesus, king of Ijydia, who, according to Herodotus, was 
condemned to be burnt alive by Cyrus, but was after^vards 
pardoned ; and Dionysius the Younger, tyrant of Syracuse, 
who, from being a powerful monarch, became a schoolmaster 
at Corinth. 

flmv did Damocles^ the Sicilian^ leam that the life of a 
king is not as happy as it appexirs to he /—Damocles, who 
was one of the courtiers of Dionysius the Elder, frequently 
extolled the happiness of his master, thus surrounded by 
wealth and power. “ Will you, then,” said Dionysius, “make 
trial of my felicity 1 ” The offer was accepted, and Damocles 
ushered into a room where the most magnificent repast was 
prepared ; incense, perfumes, and slaves of the greatest 
beauty appeared in profusion. 

What followed^ — In tlic midst of all his pleasures he cast 
his eyes towards the ceiling, and perceived the point of a 
sword hanging by a single horse-hair over his head ; all his 
joy now vanished, anxiety took possession of his mind, and 
he learned this useful lesson: that even in the highest 
station there is always a something which corrodes our 
bliss, and renders us in happiness upon an equality with 
others. 

When loas Agrigentum founded ? — This city, anciently one 
of the most famous in Sicily, was founded by the Greeks 
582 B.c. It was first subject to the Carthaginians, then to 
the Eomans. It is now called Girgenti. 

i^ame the tutelar divinities of the Sicilians, — Ceres, the 
goddess of Corn, and her daughter Proserpine. 

Pot what building was ancient Agrigentum famed? — For 
a celebrated temple, dedicated to Juno, which was burnt 
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down when the city was taken hy the Carthaginians, 255 
B.c. ; and a picture of Juno, by Zeuxis, extiuisitcly finished, 
whicli shared tlic same fate. 

W/io zvas j!Jm2'tedocles ? — A native of Agrigentum, who 
flourished about 400 b.c. He Avas eminent as a pliilosopher, 
but he was noted for liis A'-anity, which led him to throAv 
himself into the crater of jSfouiit Etna, in hopes that the 
Sicilians would regard him as some divinity, suddenly re- 
moved to his proper sphere, but the mountain, in a subse- 
quent eruption, thrcAV out his slippers, and discovered the 
real fate of the pretended deity. 

What barbarous punishment was used hy Phalaris, one of 
the Sicilian tyrants ? — A brass-founder of Athens, named 
Perillus, knoAving the cruel disposition of Phalaris, cast a 
brazen IduII larger tlian life, capable of containing a human 
victim within its body, and so contrived, that when a fire 
was placed beneath the bull, the unhappy man was burnt to 
death. Phalaris, Avho Avas pleased with the invention, caused 
Perillus to make the first trial of it himself. 

What became of Phalaris the philosopher, w^iile 

at the court of tliis prince, advised him to resign his throne ; 
and Phalaris, thinking that Zeno wished to succeed him, 
immediately ordered him to the torture. 

What did Zeno do on this f — He refused to submit to this 
outrage upon justice and humanity, reproached the assem- 
bled citizens for criminal Aveakness in witnessing the execu- 
tion of such a decree, and incited them to open resistance. 

What followed ? — Animated by his harangue, the people 
flcAV to arms, defeated the tyrant’s guards, and put Phalaris 
to death. 

]Vhai were ScylJa and Charybdis? — A dangerous rock and 
whirlpool in the Strait of Messina. , 

To what did, the poets ascribe the origin of the rock Scylla ? 
— They said that Scylla Avas formerly a beautiful woman, 
who was changed by the envy of the enchantress Circe into a 
monster, and, in despair, threw herself into the sea, and was 
turned into a rock. 

What did, they say about the whirlpool Charyhdis ? — ^That 
it was an avaricious Avoman who was changed by Jupiter 
into a whirlpool, and placed beneath the rock. 

When, and by whom, was Carthage founded ? — ^By Dido 
and a body of emigrants from Tyre in Phoenicia, about 
878 B.C. 

Wiiat were the principal deities of the Carthaginians f — 
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Moloch, the god of the sun, and Ashtoreth or Ast- 
art(' e goddess of the moon. They frequently sacrificed 
hull ^ivictims to the former, and when Agathocles threat* 
ene». besiege the city of Carthage, its inhabitants, to ap* 
Incas' e anger of Baal, sacrificed two hundred children of 
the „rank. 

wi did tlie Cartlicirjiniam owe their richer 'i — Partly 
to tli ■ trade, and partly to their discovery of the silver 
, lCC Spain. 

^ of Carthage exist ? — From its 

foundlrah by Dido until its destruction by the Komans, 

i46B.4hi 

JVa'.rt ’,e chief curiosities 
and ant i^ities %n Egypt 7 — 

The P;/niiy(ls^ the Labyrinth 
of Arsmo aiear Lake Maoris, 
built as a^n rial place by the 
kings of turypt about 1800 
Boq j 's Pillar, erected 
at Alcx{(teria, the Sphinx 
close to t tin Ircat Pyramid, 

Lake M said to have 
been di^^^ df^t^ceive the inun- 
dations eo he ^Nile, and the 
Obelisk^ di(jni\ “ Fingers of 
the Sui,2^9.d4 o/he Egyptian 
prints. Retime 

How successors of 

Alexandixo cren/c his domi- 

•qiiijil Ivrc ultimately, in 312, after ir/fich bloodshed, 
divided thv separate kingdoms : the ^laccdonian, the 

Asiatic, powern, and the Egyptian. 

Who {fi thssessio 7 i of Macedonia and Gy^eece ? — ^Anti- 
pater, wl^/io^icCAander had left as regent at home, assumed 
the ^veittally ; f. Macedonia, and he was succeeded by his 
^‘^ssa^till the t 

Who ^f^^ined tb^ H??/; q/i/ucccfoju'a Perseus, who was 
taken prifc^t wore tlhe lloman consul. Pa ulus iEmilius, 168 
^iter iod for reicedonia became a/Bomaii province. 

Who • and rayider^s Asiatic provinces ? — Antigonu«*ni 

whose pop| title of '■ first comprehended Asia Minor and have 
provinces | as prinemder had won ^n Upper Asia. Aft'* 
ueath, Ly^ the Oowdad Asia Minor, and Sculucus, ^assembly 
^ildinals, af^ ultimately canstr^icted out o/nis succes- 
^fthe Gre^o^ its Those of Pergamus, “Called in the 
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Armenia. Pergamus became a Koman province by ^ 
press will of its last king. Attains ILL, who ‘'''PPpiiinish 
Romans his heirs, at liis death in 133 b.o., while Pod 
made a Roman province 47 b.c. Armenia was often ^ 
by the Romans, but never remained subject to Rom^g^pP®^ 
long period. p th ^ 

ir/io first, wpon the death of Alexander the Great, 
the iSyrian provinces ? — Ptolemy Lagus, one of Ab^ 
generals, but at last it fell to the share of Selencuf^ ^ sr a ^ ^ 
rished long under his successors, and those of Antyj^j.^^^- 
the victorious Pompey added the Syrian monar( f 
Mist of conquered j)rovinces, 64 b.c. ^^o-tlie 

\ Who, upon Alexander's death, claimed 
witli Syria into the hands of Ptolemy. After l!^J.jg 
Ptolemy retained quiet possession of Egypt, andj^ a 
under the control of his descendants until 30 
country was made a Roman province by Octavii)ag biL ^ 
Augustus Coesar, in the time of Cleopatra. Twards 

Who was Ptolemy Pkiladdphus 2 — The succ(‘ * 

my I., siirnamed Lagus or Soter. He cmpl onher ^ 
two linguists to translate the Old Testament 
languagO) about 277 b.c. TJiis translation 
called t\o Septuagint, from the number of t' ^uently 
in it. Ptolemy Pluladelphus also founded tlubmit^^ i 
library. 

When was this library burnt It was 
by fire when Julius Cmpr took Alexanarii^ ^esis"^*^^^ t 
was then said to contain 400,000 volumesT^jg the ii 
destroyed in ^40 A.D., by the Saracen totally 

then contained 700,000 books. ^ 

Name the mdittfanwus battles of aniiqnit'}„f,j,Q^^^ , . 

tian Era ° thru* 

I I fdhe roci 

BATTLES. CONQUERORS. CONQUERED. '^autifu^TOElOUS 

■Marathon Greeks IPersians ^tress 

TliermopyJas... Greeks Persians i tiic 

Salamis Greeks Persians | lidas. 

Plataea Greeks Persians At ^ , .nistoclca 

Eurymedon ... Greeks Persiaus wi^^tryoOganias. 

• JEgospotamos. Spartans Athenians Ranged Ion. 

^^^^nuctra Thebans V...|Spartan8 fock. ander. 

’y «ntinea Thebans Spartans, etc. .bunded .f™i“onday. 

!ind a onea MacedonianD\. Greeks Phocn'™’*'^’’^^^ 

378 B.C. ’licus . Greeks Persians iip H. 


.[Greeks Kersians.. 

' Gi’pplrfl I fA^pfikn . . 


. J xander. 

jC CarthOiXtLwAet, 
'{ ixander. 
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icnu8 


CONQUEEOE8. CONQUERED. 

Romans 

Romans 

Romans 

Cartbaginians ... 

jRomans 

[Romans iRomans 

iRomans [Romans 


Carthaginians 
ICorthaginians 

[Carthaginians 

; [Romans 

5aml^ [Roinans, 

iTt. 


DATE 
B.C. 
2X8 . 

217 . 
216 
202 . 
48 . 
42 . 

31 • 


TICTORIOUB 

GENERALS. 

Hannibal. 

Hannibal. 

Hannibal. 

Scipio. 

I J ulius Caesar. 
Octavius Caasar. 
[Octavius Caesar. 


most famous slccfcs of antiquity.— Tho?iQ of Tltoy, 
Greeks after ten years, 1184 b.c, ; Babylon, by 
take%|.iS B.c. ; Carthage, by the Komans, 146 b.c. ; Plattea, 
Cyru'wbceJeinonians, 428 b.c. ; Syracuse, by the Atheni- 
hy fh)pe.c. ; Tyre, by Alexander the Great, 332 b.c. ; andg^ 
a, ns, ^ho t Sylla, the Homan dictator, 86 b.c. _ 

Athci’jij^iie great examqdes of mutual friendship in ancient 
A«.ch, avid and Jonathan, Jews ; Damon and Pythias, 
history 0 1 the time of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse • 
8ici]U(.]xtl Orestes, natives of Argos; Epaminondas an 
Pyladfjd . ';hcbans ; Cicero and Atticus, the Scipios, a- 
Pelop, dcunans. ^ 

the queens have been most celebrated ?—T 

le founder and oueen of Carthago ; Arter 
said t \cn da, tind widow 01 Mausolus, to whose 
(lueen to h, noble inonumeiit ; Thalestris, queen 
she cvdi diyho time of Alexander the Great ; Cli\l 
Amiiz(\-fircht ; and Zciiobia, queen of Palmyra. -Ci 
<luoen «|ie tinemarkahle in (Jleojmtra f— She wf.',}')^ 

Whaixi Pjuxurious, yet, in the midst of M ' 
bcautii-]io q taste for polite learning, and tl|8 
she pi’Crtliii.-inbounded ; Julius Caesar, and ; 
ambitus did laved by her charms; her eiU/^. 
successi^^ to make him insensible 
tony widd iri\ patriotism, and glory. . ... cuuacfl op rome. 

styled Empress of th 

How dually ipital in the year 273 by^-igj. xxL, in 1179, that 
besieged- till tl carried her captive to electing the popes, 
ror Auretainedic and orator, was her„ thev were to shed 
the celebtst woy.s been most - " ^ 



le celebtyt woy.s been most prevalen^„ nr>flpr Pone Innocent 
Fte ood fo ‘ suttee,” or Wninft^J-'Ce UrC VIII. iu 
jomen ?-|245 : eir husbands. wMch time they have 

funeral te title, sage in their Ye I* Church, 
founded k as nil her husband, giycn to the assembly 
She y>lf the\ 'SceasVto elect his succm - 

‘Van apartment so caUed m the 
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abolished by order of the British government in 
1829. id^ip- 

What are the Arundelian mar'hles? — ^They are ; aiin 
marble tablets, found in the isle of Paros, about the lent 
ning of the 1 7th century, and supposed to be sculpt;ed io 
the year 264 b.c. ; they contain the chronology of |t<?ford 
history ; were bought by the celebrated earl of An j 
1624, and afterwards presented to the University oflisrmec? 
in 1667. -x 

In ivhat city were the followers of onr Saviour f 7 < 
Christians — At Antioch, now called AntakieLii.t'^’^^'^// 
(See Acts xi 26.) h ^trL— 

Name the difei'ent parts of the woi'ld in which ( 7 > parts 
^.mvails^and the date of its inti'odvction mto m^enianity 
The doctrine of the gos])el prevailed in the soul biiri6 ; in 
of Europe, as early as the year 50 ; in Britain on, • arlier. 
.was introduced about 64, and became general ab» ; to the 
Scotland, about 212 ; and in Ireland, a few y*he%t was 
ny extended over the north of Europe from tbis h 
.wo(;h century. During the i6th and 17th centucceqqtfja.f it 
an^duced into Africa and America. . hpt hito 

‘ailed W was the cause ofthelkfo 7 ' 7 nation^a 7 i(h'tiA\Q 3 , com- 
n it. enced f — The corruptions that had graduad the luss in 
ibrary. urch under the Popes. The lleft)rma1ng thwjcarricd 
When \m England by Wicldiffe, about 1361, pi resis :>ctrincs 
by fire wi, soon after 1400 ; but it was not ctfcjc, th's untries 
was then .le time of Luther, about 1520, wlicndputij Great 
lestroycd formed Church were adopted in 1 
then contain^i and Central Europe, and ultiigcrous /^ia, who 
NaTue the »»>eland about 1534. * grcatei 

tian Era : — 'ihoinst 2 — A native of Mecca ]tlie 7 'oc end. 

, ^gaii to preach, declaring h^eautifu’-rs to he 
BATTLES, j coi«3SUS, aud tlic kst Avliom Go(iitrcss C^ponques 
Cxvee^^^^ts did lie hold out to thio tlie se^^paradis 
Greeks 2 — He promised them tb n He als 

Greeks possession of tliis world; Charyhmice int 
Greeks .(Jelight in the world jhanged 0 
Spartans’ .^^ securf rock ^^roughoi 

Thebans , . you 77 ded\^^ Barbar 

Thebans rs his doctrines rece 'i in Phoeii j Arabn 

MacedoniaiiDiii Europe and .| iia. 

’•nd a great part|/ie Garth\Q Hegir 

S: parts of s| 

^ Jiis persecut(| 


Marathon .. 
Therraopyl®...: 

Salamis 

Plat®a 

lilurymedon ... 
iEgospotamos. 

'‘euctra 

ntinea 

aft''®" 

g«gnicu8 . 

Wtr] 
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What places do they esteem as sacred cities ? — They reve- 
rence Mecca, as the birth-place of JVlahomet ; and Medina, 
because he was buried there. 

To what period of time is the term '‘'‘dark aged' applied J 
—To that which extends from the close of the sixth to the 
commencement of the i4tli century. 

In what part was learning fostered during this period ?— 
Alfred the Great of England, and Charlemagne, emperor of 
France and Germany, aimed at the revival and restoration 
of literature in their dominions, but with little success ; and 
the AraWans became the chief patrons of learning and the 
arts, while the mists of superstition and ignorance enveloped 
Europe. 

Who were the Cardinals ?— The word cardinal was applied 
originally to the bishops, presbyters and deacons of the 
Church, as being the 
hinges on which the 
Church turned, or de- 
pended ; the term 
taping derived from 
the Latin cardo^ a 
hinge. 

When did the term 
begin to he restricted 
to high dignitaries of 
the Church of Rome ? 

— In the time of Pope 
Stephen IV., about 
770, who created se- 
ven cardinal bishops. 

JIow did they ob- 
tain the^ power they 
now hold in the Ro- 
man Catholic Chur chi A CAEDINAL OP TII15 CHURCH OP ROME. 

— Gradually* for it 

was not till tlie time of Pope Alexander ITT., in 1 1 79, that 
they obtained the exclusive power of electing the popes. 
They first wore the red hat — a token that they were to shed 
their blood for religion, if necessary — under Pope Innocent 
IV., in 1245 ; and they received from PopeTJrban VIII. in 
1631, the title of “ Eminence,” from which time they have 
held rank as princes of the States of the Church. 

What is the Conclave I — The name given to the assembly 
of the cardinals, after the pope^s decease, to elect his succes- 
sor. It took its name from an apartment so called in the 
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Vatican, or palace of the popes at Eome, where the cardinals 
used to meet to proceed to the election of a pope. 

Name some of the most distinguished ofthej^ojyes ? — LcoX,, 
a member of the celebrated Florentine family of Medici, son 
of Lorenzo the ^Magnihccnt, distinguished as a patron of the 
fine arts ; Clement VII., natural son of Julian, the brother 
x)f Lorenzo ; and Julius II., who, with Michael Angelo as 
his architect, continued the building of St. Peter’s cathedral 
at liome, that had been commenced in 1456, by Nicholas V. 

What is meant by Christian^ or General Councils of the 
Church? — They were meetings of the pope, cardinals, and 
principal clergy, for the suppression of what were termed 
heresies ; and to fix the doctrines of the Homan Church. 

By whom was the first Christian Council held ? — By the 
Apostles, in the year 50 ; the first General Council was held 
at Nicea, or Nice, in 325, for the express purpose of censur- 
4^ng the doctrines of Arius, at which the emperor Constan- 
tino the Great presided. 

How many Gemeral Councils have been held ? — Twenty ; 
the four most noted were as follow : the seventh Generg^l 
Council, which was held at Nice, in 787, to restore the wor- 
ship of images ; the tenth, at Home, in 1139, to preserve to 
the church its revenues and temporalities ; the fifteenth, at 
Vienna in 13 it, and the following year, to suppress the 
order of Knight-Templars ; and the twentieth, at Trent, 
from 1545 to 1563, to condemn the doctrines of the cele- 
brated reformers, Luther and Calvin. 

What is the meaning of the word 'pope^^ ? — It means 
“ father,” and was originaUy apphed to all bishops of the 
Church. 

Who tvas the first bishop of Rome who adopted it as a dis- 
tinctive title ? — llyginus, who established the form pf conse- 
crating churches, and ordained that godfathers and god- 
mothers should stand for children ; he was bishop of Home 
from 139 to 142. 

^ When was the title of pope'^ first exclusively applied to the 
bishops of Rome ? — In 1076, by order of Gregory VIL, the 
celebrated Hildebrand. 

When did the temj^oral power of the popes commence ? — 
They be^n to hold land in the time of Constantino the 
Great. From the fall of the Western Empire in 476, Eome 
was a republic governed chiefly by its bishops, but it was 
not tUl 756, that the territories of the popes began to assume 
any great extent, when Eavenna and other districts in Italy 
we/'e given to Stephen IL by Pepin, a grant afterwards con* 
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firmed by Cliarlemagne. With Stephen II., therefore, the 
temporal power of the popes may be considered to have 
really commenced. 

What were indidgences? — Pardons for any sins that a man 
might commit, so that for a small sum of money any one 
might buy the right to commit with impunity any crime to 
which he had a fancy. 

What was a tournament ? A mimic battle in which 
mounted knights engaged to shew their skill in arms. It 
was so called from the rapid tiirnim] of the horses when the 
riders were exhibiting feats of arms. 

What gave rise to tournaments? — These contests may be 
traced to the athletic games of the ancients and the combats 
of the gladiators of Ilome during the republic and the em« 
pire. They appear to have been first established about 840. 
At their first institution, a knight who was superior to a rich 
lord in single combat, set what price he pleased upon the 
liberty of the vanquished, and many, after they had killed 
their adversary, obliged his friends or relations to purchase 
the mangled body and spoils, left in possession of the victor ; 
but at length these tournaments assumed the appearance of 
mock fights, the combatants having the precaution to blunt 
the point of their swords and lances. 

What king of France was killed in a tournament ? — 
Henry II,, who was wounded in tlie eye by the Count dc 
Montgomeri, in 1559. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Miscellaneous Questions in the History of Ancient 
Greece. 

How may the lii&tory of Ancient Greece he conveniently 
divided ?— Into four ages or epochs. The first extends over 
about 905 years, from the building of Bicyon by iEgialeus, 
in 2089 B.C., to the termination of the sie^e of Troy in 
1184 B.c. : the second, from the destruction of Troy, to the 
time of Darius I who began his reign 521 b.c., embracing 
a period of 663 years : the third, from the beginning of the 
reign of Darius, to the death of Alexander the Great in 
323 B.c., comprehending the most important part of Grecian 
history, extending over 298 years : while the fourth begins 
at the death of Alexander, and continues through the gra- 
dual declension of the Grecian power, till totally reduced 
by the Homans in 146 b.c. 

}Vhi:h were the most condderahle states in Greece Sicyon 
was the most ancient, its first king being said to be contem- 
porary with Noah : Argos, whose king, Inachus, was con- 
temporary with Aoraham and Nimrod ; Athens, founded 
by Cccrops ; Sparta, or Lacedmmon ; Corinth ; Thebes, 
founded by Cadmus ; Macedon, Thrace, and Epirus. 

How many dialects ivere tesed amony the Greeks j — Four, 
the Attic, the Tonic, the Doric, and iEolic. 

Which wm the most elegant The Attic, spoken in Athens 
and its vicinity; Thucydides and Xenophon, historians, 
Plato the philosopher, Isocrates and Demosthenes, orators, 
iEschylus, Eurijudes and Sophocles, writers of tragedy, and 
Aristophanes, a writer of comedy, all wrote in it. 

Which was the dialect next esteemed 1 — The Ionic, spoken 
chiefly in Asia Minor ; Herodotus, the historian, and Hip- 
pocrates, wrote in it, as well as Homer the great national 
poet of ancient Greece. 

What nations spoke tlie Doric dialect Spartans, 
Sicilians, Dorians, Khodians, and Cretans ; Theocritus, and 
Pindar, two eminent Greek poets, wrote in it. 
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IVhat states used the JEolic dialect First, the Boeotians^ 
afterwards the vl^olians, who lived in Asia Minor. 

Why was the Grecian exjicdition ayainst Troy undertaken 1 
— To recover Helen, the beautiful wife of Menelaus, a 
Spartan prince, brother of Agamemnon, king of Sparta, 
who had been carried off by Paris, son of Priam, king of 
Troy. 

Who commanded this expedition ? — Agamemnon. Nestor 
and Ulysses, Grecian princes, who both served in his army, 
arc said to have assisted him by their wise councils. Troy, 
after a siege of ten years, was taken by the Greeks. 

What remarkable female warriors fought against the 
Greeks on the side of the Trojans during this warl — The 


sent a body of * troops 
t^^ ^ tli^^^ assist^^ ^of 

ing against Persia. ' av amazon"'* 

Whal^wasthe Areo- 

'pagus ? — The place where the Areopagites (or Athenian 
judges), assembled to debate in • they were for many years, 
after their first institution, famed for the justice of their de- 
crees : Cecrops, king of Athens, is said to have instituted 
this court about the year 1550 b.c. 

lF 7 io was the first king of Thebes ? — Cadmus, its founder, 
a Phoenician, who came from Tyre and settled in Boeotia 
shortly after the arrival of Cecrops. Thebes afterwards 
became a republic, and was at length dismantled by the 
Romans. 


What was meant by the term Boeotarch ? — All magistrates 
and generals, who had supreme commpd in Thebes, were 
called Bceotarchs, or governors of Boeotia. 
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F(yr what were the Boeotians noted?— For their dulnesa 
and stupidity ; but in all probability they did not merit this 
reproach, as riutarch the historian, Epaminondas the famous 
Theban general who fell at Mantinca in 362 b.c., and Pindar 
the poet, were natives of Boeotia. 

Who was Lyciirgus ?—A Spartan lawgiver, who lived in 
the 9th century R.c. • to his exertion and useful decrees the 
Spartans were indebted for their discipline and much of 
their valour. 

What effects did his laws 'produce f — The Spartans became 
brave, active and noble-minded ; and were inspired with a 
peculiar readincsss to defend their lives and liberties. 

What great example did Lycurgus give of patience and 
ready forgiveness of injuries? — That of pardoning Alcander, 
a Spartan youth, who in a tumult struck out one of his eyes : 
Lycurgus even took liiin into his house, and treated him 
with the greatest kindness. 

In what part of Greece were pieces of iron used as money ? 
—In Sparta ; Lycurgus established this regulation, to check 
any improper desire which the Spartans and Lacedemonians 
might shew for riches. 

Who were the Helots f— The descendants of the inhabitants 
of Ilelos, a town of Laconia, who were enslaved by tlic 
Spartans, and subsequently all captives taken in war and 
reduced to slavery, were called helots : the severe treatment 
they received from their masters frequently obliged them to 
revolt, and their lives were then at the disposal of those 
whom they served. It is also said that the Spartans, to 
shew their children the euoiinity of drunkenness, used to 
expose their slaves to them in that condition. 

What were the Gymnasia? — Public scliools of learning, 
and also of arms and athletic games in which the, Greeks 
were taught the use of weapons and all maidy exercises. 
Which was the most polished city in Greece ? — Athens. 
What was the character of the Athenians ? — Glory, liberty, 
and self-aggrandisement, were their ruling passions; but 
their liberty frequently degenerated into licentiousness ; 
they were capricious and ambitious ; excelled in the art of 
navigation ; and were the general patrons of the liberal 
arts. 

What was the Heomenia ?—A feast, solemnised in honour 
of the new moon, among the Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, 
Komans, and Gauls ; and also by the Jews. 

What was the lo Foian ? — A hymn of triumph, celebrated 
in honour of Apollo. 
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Wlio was Homer ? — The earliest and most renowned of 
the Grecian poets ; he wrote the Iliad, which gives an ac- 
count of the events that happened in the last year of the 
siege of Troy ; and the Odyssey, which relates the adven 
tures of Ulysses on his return from Troy to Ms own little 
kingdom of Ithaca. 

ivere the Olympic games 7 — Their origin is uncertain ; 
some say that they were instituted in 1453 B.c. ; while others 
ascribe their establishment to Hercules^ in honour of Jupi- 
ter, about 1220 B.c. , upon the plains of Elis, near the city of 
Olympia ; they consisted of boxing, running, chariot races, 
wrestling, and throwing quoits, quoiting, and were celebrated 


every four years. 

What is the first certain record we have of these ancient 
games ? — That of their revival by Iphitus, king of Elis, in 
'776 B.c., when the Greeks began to reckon their chronology 
by Olympiads or periods of four years. 

What was the form of the Greek chariot? — It was a strong 
platform, on two small but massive wheels, with a front and 
si(Jc3 of leather, or ^ 

some light material, on 
a framework of iron. 

It was generally drawn . iKr 

by two horses abreast, jIK- w.'f 

guided by the chariot- 

cer who stood on the \"). \ 

platform of the cha- ^ 

] 'y 7 iat v)cre the Isth- ■-' 1 ) 

mian games ? — Games ^ C 

somewhat similar in 

character Jo the Olym- - - --w.. 

pic games, celebrated cniEioi. 

every two years, 111 

honour of Neptune, upon the Tstlimns of Corinth. 

What were the Pythian gamp The Pythian games were 
celebrated every fourth year, in honour of Ajiollo, after lio 
had slain the serpent Python ; they were instituted by the 
assembly of Amphictyons. 

What were the Nemcan games? — The Nemean games de- 
rived their name from Nemea, a city in the Peloponnesus, 
now called the Morca ; they were instituted by Adrastus, in 
honour of Hercules, who is said to have destroyed the lion 
of the Nemean forest, and were solemnised every two 
years. 
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What were originally the rewards of the victors in all these 
games ? — A simple wreath. In the Olympic games, which were 
accounted the most honourable, because sacred to Jupiter, 
and instituted by the first of their heroes, this wreath was 
composed of wild olive ; in the Pytliian, of laurel, and in 
the Isthmian and Neinean games, of parsley ; honour, not 
pecuniary gain, being considered the best reward of great 
exertions. 

What influenced, the GreeJes to keep the commemoration 
of these games?— M each of them was dedicated to the me- 
mory of some god, or hero, they were considered both in a 
religious and i)olitical light j and these frequent assemblies 
of the Grecian states, united them more closely, and 
strengthened their mutual interests. 

Who was Thales ? — An ancient geographer, and founder of 
the Ionic sect of philosophers, so named from Ionia, where 
he was born : they held many singular opinions, one of 
which was, that water was the princi})le ot existence, and 
that God formed all things by water. Thales fixed the term 
and duration of the solar year, among the Greeks. 

Wlu) was Draco ? — An Athenian legislator, and one of fhe 
archons of Athens, who flourished about 621 b.c. His code 
of laws was remarkable for its extreme severity. 

Who loas ISolon ? — One of the seven wise men of Greece ; 
the reformer of Dracoes code, who flourished about 594 b.c. 
His laws were held in high estimation. 

Name the seven wise men of Greece. — The seven sages who 
are generally reckoned as the wise men of Greece are 
I. Bias, an Ionian, a native of Prienc ; 2. Periander of Co- 
rinth ; 3. Thales of Miletus, in Ionia ; 4. Solon of Athens ; 
5. Pittacus of ]\Iitylene ; 6. Chilo of Sparta • and 7. Cleobu- 
lus of llhodes. All these sages flourished between 650 and 
550 B.c. 

Who was Anacharsis? — A Scythian philosopher, who by 
some writers, has been numbered among the seven sages oi 
Greece. He flourished 600 b.c. 

Who was Fythagoras ? — A native of Samos, and a heathen 
philosopher ; he taught the transmigration of souls, and was 
the founder of the sect Pythagoreans. 

Who was Fisistratus? — An aspiring Athenian, whe 
usurped the government of Athens, during the absence ol 
iSolon, 560 B.c. 

Who built and who destroyed the famous temple of Diana, 
<it Ephesus 2 — Ctesiphon, the celebrated architect, com- 
menced it 544 B.C., and a madman named Herostratus b?irn 1 
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it 356 B.O., on the eve of the day on which Alexander the 
Great was born. 

JFhe7i was the latlle of Marathon foucjlit In 490 b.c., 
between the Persians and the Athenians and their allies, 
under Miltiaclcs ; the latter gained a signal victory. 

Wh7j did the FersiaJis mvade the Grecian states?— Tho 
Atlienians, in tlie year 499 B.C., having aided the lonians in 
taking and burning the city of Sardis, Darius I., king of 
Persia, led a large army into Greece to revenge the 
affront. 

How did the Athenians honour Milliades, ivho commanded 
their forces at Marathon Polygnotus, a famous painter, 
some time after the battle presented the Athenian state with 
a picture representing this celebrated action • the most con- 
spicuous figure in the painting being ]\Tiltiadcs, at the head 
of the ten commanders, exhorting them to victory or death. 
This picture was preserved many ages, and hung in the 
porch where the Stoic philosophers assembled. 

Who were the ^toic philosophers ? — The followers of Zeno 
of pitium. They took their name from the porch, or portico 
of the temples, called stoa^ (Gr. f^roa^ sto'-a^) by the Greeks, 
in which they were 
acccustomcd to as- 
semble. 

What part of the 
temple was the poi'li- 
co ? — The front. Tlie 
roof of the temple 
was brought forward 
several feet, and was 
supported on pillars 
forming ^ covered 
place in front of the 
entrance to the in- 
terior of the temple. 

Was this the oiihj poktico op a opeisk temple. 

recompense awai'ded , , , . i 

to Miltiades Yes ; in those times glorious actions obtained 
no higher reward than the fame attending them. 

Did the Athenians retain their sense of gratitude to Mil- 
Hades ?— No ; he was thrown into prison, upon a false accu- 
sation of treachery to his country, and condemned to lose his 
life in the most ignominious manner ; but this sentence was 
mitigated to paying a fine of fifty thousand crowns : not 
being able to pay, he was never liberated from prison, but 
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died there, 489 b.c., of the wounds he had received in hia 
country's service. 

llow did his son Cimon shew his filial piety on this occa- 
sion'} — By raising the money among his friends and relations, 
and thus purchasing permission to inter his father’s body. 

^Vhat became of Cimon He subsequently became one of 
the most distinguished of the Athenian generals of the time. 
He fought with great valour at Salamis, 480 i^.c., and de- 
feated the Persians in many engagements during the war 
that followed, including the battles of the Euryniedoii, 466 
B.c.j in which he destroyed the Persian fleet, and routed 
their army on land on the same day. He died 449 B.c. 

What marks of esteem did Pohjgnotus the painter receive 
from Greece }-~'il2i\iwg painted many pictures at Delphi, 
and presented the Atheiiiaiis with some excellent ones re- 
presenting the Trojan war, hcAvas honoured with the solemn 
thanks of all Greece, conveyed to him by the Amphictyonic 
council ; apartments free of expense were placed at his dis- 
posal in all the Grecian cities ; and ho was presented with 
crowns of gold. 

Whcit xvas “ Ostracisiif} — An institution introduced into 
Athens by Cleisthcnes, one of its chief magistrates, 5 10 b.c., 
to prevent the excesses ()f ambition, by banishing for a pe- 
riod of ten years those citizens who might attempt to obtain 
pre-eminence over their countrymen. The decree ran thus : 
— “ If any one aim at obtaining su])criority over his fellow 
citizens, let him go, and excel elsewhere.” 

Why teas this measure termed^'' Ostracism^' } — From the 
custom which prevailed of writing the name of the person 
they wished to exile, ui)on oyster-shells or pieces of tile, 
which were deposited in an appointed place. Any one 
whose name appcai’ed on more than 6,000 of tljese shells 
or tiles, was compelled to leave the city within ten days, and 
go into banishment for ten years. As many of the best citi- 
zens were exiled by means of this institution, its impolicy 
and bad tendency were at last perceived, and it was repealed 
about 452 B.C. 

What was Feialism” ?—A custom in vogue among the 
peoples of Syracuse, of iuikIi the same nature as Ostracism. 
It was so called from the name of the obnoxious person being 
■written on a leaf. The term of banishment was for five 
years. It fell into disuse about the same time as Ostracism. 

In what part of Greece was the river Eiirotas } — It ran 
through the Peloponnesus and the Lacedemonian states; 
it washed the walls of Bparta, whose inhabitants, from fre- 
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quently plunging into its waves, acquired much of their 
strength and vigour. 

For what was the ordinary conversation oj the Spartam 
famed ? — For its brevity and conciseness. 

What ancient pteoide took their meals in public? — The 
Spartans and the Cretans. 

Which of the Spartan hinys is distinguished for the noble 
stand that he made against the common enemy of the Grecian 
States ? — Leonidas, who, at the pass of Thcrmopylie, with 
300 Spartans, cngnged 10,000 Persians, under Xerxes, 480 
n.c. Leonidas and his brave fellow soldiers were all killed, 
except one man, who brought the news to Sparta, where he 
was treated with contempt, till he made amends for his 
cowardice at the battle of l^latsea, in the following year. 

What ivere the words of the monument erected to the memory 
of Leonidas and his brave companions at Thermojnflce ? — 
“ Go, passenger, and tell at Sparta, that we died here, in 
obedience to her sacred laws.” 

Between what rival pmwers was the battle of Artemisium 
fought? — Tin’s naval engagement was fought between tlie 
I’ersians and the Greeks, on the very same day that the Spar- 
tans and Persians Avere fighting at the pass of Thermopyla3. 
It was a drawn battle. 

What tvas Aihos? — A famous mountain in Macedonia, at 
the extremity of a peninsuhi jutting out into the .^Fgean 
Sea ; Xerxes, in l\is expedition against the Grecian states, 
liaving found some difliculty in getting his fleet round the 
headland on Avhich it stands, ordered a passage to be cut 
through the plain at its base. 

What Athenians have most contributed to their country's 
glory ? — Theseus, ^liltiades, Ciinoii, Themistoclcs, Aristides, 
and Permlcs. 

For miat tvas Aristides renowned among his countrymen ? 
— For liis impartiality and justice, Avhich caused liim to be 
surnamed “tlic Just.’' 

What testimony did Plato bear to his merit? — “Themis- 
tocles, Cimon, and Pericles, have cnriclied Athens with 
statues, edifices, and public ornaments, but Aristides with 
virtue.’' 

Where dkl Themistocles acquire the greatest honours?— 
In the sea fight of Salamis, ofi’ the island of that name, in 
the Gulf of Egina, Avliich resulted in the Greeks gaining a 
most signal victory over the Persians. 

What was the prevailing custom among the Athenians 
ofter a battle ? — The commanders declared who had most 

4—2 
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distinguished themselves and best deserved the laurel crown 
awarded by the state, as the prize of victory, by writing 
their names upon a slip of paper. After the battle of Sala- 
mis, each general adjudged the first prize to himself, the 
second to Themistocles ; thus tacitly giving him a decided 
preference to all. 

W/iai honours did Themistocles receive 2 — The prize of 
wisdom was decreed him j the Spartans presented to him 
the best chariot in their city ; and commanded 300 of their 
young men to attend liim to the frontiers of their state ; 
and when he appeared at tlie Olympic games, the whole 
assembly rose in compliment to him. 

Wlwit privilecjes were granted in the last ^lart of the ex- 
istence of the Athenian republic^ to those 'who had deserved 
well of their country They were made free of the city, and 
exempted from giving public feasts and shows, which often 
amounted to gTcat sums. These immunities in some cases 
were extended to their posterity, and they were frequently 
honoured by the erection of statues to their memory. 

What funeral ceremonies were observed by the Athenians 2 
— The remains of those citizens who liad fallen in battle, 
after being strewed with perfumes and llowers, were exposed 
three days in an open tent ; they w'ere then enclosed in cof- 
fins, and carried round the city. 

Where were tluse remains Jin ally laid ?—l\\ a public ceme- 
tery called the Ccramicus. Here were deposited in all ages, 
those who had fallen in battle, except the Avarriors of Mara- 
thon, Avho, to immortalize their uncommon valour, were 
buried on the plain where they had died. 

What were the ^Hrophies^^ so frequently mentioned in an- 
cient They Avero, among the Greeks, Avooden monu- 

ments, erected in the place Avliere some signal Auctory had 
been obtained, and either Avere adorned Avitli real arms, and 
standards taken from tlie enemy, or had warlike instruments 
carved upon tlicm. 

Were trophies to celebrate their mciorics ever erected by 
other nations -The Persians brought a liuge block of Avhite 
marble into the field to erect as a trophy at ]\Iarathon, in 
honour of tlie victory they expected to gain ; tin’s, hoAvever, 
was captured by the Greeks and carved by the sculptor 
Phidias into a statue of hfemesis, the goddess of vengeance. 

Why did the Greeks choose wood as the basis of their tro- 
phies 2 — Because, from the noblest of motives, they Avere un- 
willing to perpetuate the memoiy of feuds and state quarrels, 
and therefore preferred Avood to a more durable substance, 
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that a» national animosities in time decayed, the remem- 
brance of them might do so too. 

llow long did the first tvar bettveen the Persians and Greeks 
continue ^--Frorn the revolt of Ionia against Darius in 500 
B.c., in which the lonians received aid from the Greeks, to 
the battles of the Eurymcdoii in 466 b.c., a period of 34 
years. 

Who was Pericles ? — A celebrated Athenian general and 
orator. 

JIoiu did Pericles she 7 v his public spirit in Athens ? — By 
improving and beautitying his native city, under the direc- 
tion of the celebrated sculptor Phidias. The Athenians 
murmured at this disposal of the public money, but Pericles 
offered himself to defray all necessary expenses, if they 
would permit his name to be placed upon the public edifices, 
and temples^ erected to Jupiter, Minerva, and other gods in 
the Acropolis or citadel of Athens. 

Did the Aihenians 
suferthis? — No; they 
f«lt the intended re- 
buke, and afterwards 
allowed him to lay out 
whatever sums he 
thought proper. 

What were the last 
7 vords of Pericles ? — 

“ I am surprised,” said 
he, speaking to the 
friends who surround- 
ed his bed, and were 
relating his great ex- 
ploits td each other, 

“ that you should for- 
get the most meritori- 
ous circumstance of 
my life : I never caused any one citizen to mourn on my 
account.” 

Was this ^—Indirectly, perhaps, as Pericles possibly 
enough had never done wilful wrong to any individual 
Athenian, but after all, he promoted the Peloponnesian war, 
which was carried on between Athens and the Peloponnesian 
states from 431 to 404 b.c., and thus caused a great sacrifice 
of life and property. 

Which were the chief works of Phidias 1 — K statue of 
Minerva, erected in the city of Athens, and one of Jupiter 
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Olympus, in a sitting posture, sixty feet high, made of gold 
and ivory ; Phidks was accused of carving the features of 
himself and Pericles on the shield of the goddess, and ban- 
ished from Athens. Exasperated at his countrymen’s in- 
gratitude to him, he retired to Elis, and presented his Jupiter 
to the inhabitants of that city. 

What ivas the Pelojnmneskm wai\ and its cause 1 — The 
Athenians, contrary to the terms of a mutual understanding 
among the Greek states not to render aid to dependencies of 
any one of them that might break into revolt, had rendered 
assistance to the people of Corcyra, now Corfu, who were at 
war with Corinth, the mother country of the colony. Corinth 
and Athens soon after came into direct collision at Potidca 
(433 B.C.), and the former power took immediate steps to 
rouse Sparta into action against Athens by representing that 
Athens was, in assisting the Corcyra 3 ans, taking preliminary 
steps to achieve the compiest of the Peloponnesus by the aid 
of their powerful fleet. »Sparta listened to the representa- 
tions of the Corinthians, and even jealous of the power of 
Athens, entered into an alliance witli them, and conunenced 
the Peloponnesian war. 

What partimlar calamity/ bcfel the Athenians at this 
period? — A terrible league broke out in Athens, 430 b.o. 
The famous xdiysician llixipocrates, then distinguished him- 
self by his care of the sick, and greatly increased his reputa- 
tion. 

What 7 oas the Odeon ? — ^A musical theatre, erected in 
Athens, by comniand of Pericles ; and ornamented by the 
celebrated Phidias. The Greeks were very partial to music, 
and considered it as one of the essentials in the education of 
their children. 

For what tms the style of the Greek historian Herodotus 
distinguished] — For its elegance and simplicity. 

What special honour did Jferodoiiis receive from his coun- 
trymen ] — When he road his liistory at the Olympic games, 
the Greeks, after bestowing upon this celebrated work un- 
bounded applause, gave to each separate book the name of 
one of the nine muses. 

What honourable appellation has been bestowed on Hero- 
dotus ] — That of the “Father of History.” 

Who was Lysander] — A Lacedemonian general, who 
brought the Peloponnesian war to a tenniiiation in 404 b.c., 
just 25 years after the death of Pericles. 

What power did Lysander create in Athens ? — He estab- 
lished thirty magistrates, known by the appellation of the 
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“ thirty tyrants.” These men found means to put to death 
all the wealthy and honourable men in Athens and confis- 
cate their possessions, and they are said to Lave killed more 
in eight months, than the enemies of the state had slain 
during the continuance of a long war. 

Who was Thrasijhuliis ? — A noble Athenian, who after 
attacking and defeating the tyrants who had usurped the 
government of Athens, and restoring freedom in 403 b.c., 
passed an act of amnesty, or general pardon, by which the 
citizens engaged upon oath, to bury all past transactions in 
oblivion. 

Which of the Grecian lyliilosophcrs was most famed for his 
virtues and liberal opinions ? — Socrates, of whom history 
records an action that may be termed truly heroic. When 
unjustly sentenced to death by the Athenians, he refused to 
escape from prison, although an opportunity presented itself, 
since it was contrary to the standing laws of his country. 

Why was Socrates sentenced to death ? — He was unjustly 
accused and convicted of unbelief in the gods that the 
Greeks worshipped, and of corrupting the Athenian youth 
b^ his teaching. For this he was made to drink a cup of the 
juice of the hemlock, which caused his death. ^ 

Were the Athenians ever sensible of his meints and the in- 
justice they had done him? — The Delphic oracle before his 
death, had before declared him the wisest of mankind ; and 
after his disease the Athenians appear to have regretted 
what they had done, for great honours were paid him, a 
statue by Lysippus was erected to his memory, and, finally, 
he was reckoned as a demi-god. 

Who was Xenophon? — A famous historian, philosopher, 
and warrior, who commanded the ten thousand Greeks in 
their celej)ratcd retreat to their OAvn country, after the battle 
of Cunaxa, 401 jj.c., which terminated the expedition of 
Cyrus the Younger to take the throne of Persia from his 
brother Artaxerxes II. 

What was the favourite diversion of the Athenians?-'* 
Hunting ; it was so highly esteemed at Athens, that Xeno- 
phon wrote a treatise purposely to display the advantages 
resulting from an exercise, which enables its followers to 
suffer hunger, cold, heat, and thirst, with equal indiffer- 
ence. 

Who was Agesilaus ?— A. valiant king of Sparta, who 
headed an expedition into Asia and defeated the Persian 
army near Sardis, 395 n.c. ; and the Thebans, in the plains 
of Chserocea* in the following year. 
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Who were the Ephors ?—A body composed of five magis- 
trates, elected annually by the people of Sparta. Their 
power was almost unlimited ; all, even the kings of Sparta, 
were compelled to appear before them upon any charge of 
mal-administration : they regulated religious rites, made 
peace and war, and had the custody of all the public trea- 
sures. 

What celebrated action is recorded of these Ephors They 
were such strict disciplinarians, that they once fined a Spar- 
tan soldier for gaining a victory unarmed. 

How was this brought about 2 — It is said that the youth 
was bathing, and, hearing the sound of the trumpet calling 
the Spartan troops to advance, rushed against the foe just 
as he was. The enemy surprised at his appearance, turned 
and fled, and the Spai-tans gained an easy victory. The 
Ephors decreed him a crown of laurel for the courage he 
had shewn, but fined him for not staying to put on his 
armour. 

What superstitions rites had the Athenians ?— Feasts cele- 
brated in honour of Adonis ,* the whole population of Athens 
then appeared in mourning, and funeral processions ""of 
images, representing dead persons, were carried about the 
streets. 

To what amusements were 
the Athenians most partial ? 

— To theatrical entertain ♦ 
ments, in the representation 
of which they excelled. 

What wei'C the Anthes- 
teria 2 — Festivals in honour 
of Bacchus, in whicli the 
slaves ^verc allowed con- 
siderable licence. These 
festivals were held in the 
month of February. 

Whatwas the Barathrum 2 
— A deep pit in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens, into 
which the . bodies of crimi- 
nals that had been put to 
death w^ere thrown. BACRinciAL altak ot the geeeks. 

Of what nature were the religious rites of the Greeks ?■ — 
The Greeks 'worshipped their divinities chiefly by offering 
■victims to them which were slain and burnt on an altar ol 
stone. 
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WhaJt wets rlie Lyceum ? — Anciently a temple dedicated to 
Apollo, near the banks of the Ilissus ; it was afterwards con- 
verted into a public school, where the orators declaimed. 

Wlu) was Epaminondcus ? — A celebrated Theban general, 
the coteinporary and friend of Pelopidas ; they jointly gained 
the battle of Leuctra against the Spartans, 37 1 B.c. ; Epami- 
nondas commanded at Man tinea alone, where he bravely 
fell, 362 B.C., in his last moments breathing an ardent wish 
for the glory and safety of his country.^ 

Where was Pella^ and for what toas it famous 2 — This city, 
famed as the birth-place of king Philip IT. of Maccdon, and 
liis son, Alexander the GreJit, was made tlie capital of Mace- 
donia after Edcssa. It stood on the banks of a river now 
called the Vardar, which runs into the Gulf of SalonikL 

What Grecians distinyuished themselves^ hy their speeches 
and writings^ against Philip of Macedon 2 — Lycurgus, the 
orator Demades, and the celebrated Demosthenes, whose 
orations against Philip were called “ Philippics.” This term 
is now ap^ied to any speech or pamphlet inveighing strongly 
against the conduct of any public character. 

^What Athenian loas almost equal to Demosthenes in elo- 
quence 2 — Eschines, the orator. He was impeached bv Demos- 
thenes for favouring the pretensions of Pliilip to the sover- 
eignty of the whole of Greece, and retired to llhodes. 

When did the Social Wa?\ or War of the Allies, take place 2 
— The first war, so called, lasted from 357 to 355 b.c. It was 
carried on by several Grecian nations that entered into alli- 
ance for the purpose of throwing off the Athenian yoke, and 
re-establishing independent state.s. 

What occasioned the Sacred War 2 — The Phoceans, whose 
territory was near Delphi, had ploughed up some land con- 
secrated to Apollo. Eor this supposed sacrilege, they were 
sentenced by the Amphictyonic council to pay a heavy fine ; 
and upon their refusal, a war broke out, in which most of 
the Grecian states were engaged. This war, from the event 
that brought it about, was called the Sacred War. It lasted 
from 357 to 346 B.C. 

What sides did the Greeks take in this quarrel ?— The Spar- 
tans and Athenians assisted the Phoceans ; the Boeotians, 
Locrians, and Thessalians, sided with the Ampliictyons, who 
were ultimately successful 

When xvas the battle of Ghceronea fought! — It wa.s 
fought 338 B.C., in the reign of Philip of Macedon, who, by 
the issue of this battle, became master of Greece. 

Where was the philosopher Aristoile born 2 — ^At Stagyra, a 
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city in Macedon, which was destroyed by king Philip, but 
rebuilt by his son Alexander, the pupil of Aristotle. 

Name the principal haltles that %oeTe first gained by Alex- 
ander the Great against the Persians. — Tlie battle of the 
Granicus, 334 b.c., and the battle of Issiis, 333 B.c. 

\Vhere was Tyre ? — It was a city on the coast of Phoenicia, 
which was besieged and taken by Alexander. 

How did Alexander dishonour his character^ in respect to 
the Tyrians 2 — By inhumanly putting them all to the sword, 
excepting two thousand, whom he crucified on a row of 
crosses, erected for the purpose, along the sea-shore. 

What particular instance did Alexander give of his pride 
and folly 2 — lie allowed his subjects to pay liim adoration 
as the reputed son of Jupiter Ammon, one of the gods of the 
Egyptians. 

Where teas the temple of Jupiter Ammon On the western 
frontier of Egypt, on the confines of the Lybian desert. The 
god worshipped there, was, by the Greeks, (tailed Jupiter ; 
by the Egyptians, Ammon ; at Icngtli, tlicsc names were 
united, Ammon becoming one of the airpellations of Jupiter. 

In what Battle did Alexander completely triumjdi over the 
Persians 2 — In tliat of Arbela, 331 B.c. In this battle 
Darius III. was slain, and the Persians utterly defeated ; 
and Alexander gained anotlier empire. 

Where was Persepo- 
This city, anciently 
the capital of the Per- 
sian empire, stood about 
30 miles N.E, from the 
modern Shirais. It was 
besieged by Alexander, 
who, it is said, in a fit 
of intemperance, set fire -p 
to its palace and caused r , a'j| 
the destruction of the f !i\ 
city. 

Poes any part of Per- 
sepolis yet remain 2 — A 
few columns are still 
standing to testify to its 
former grandeur. The 
ruins now bear the 
name of Ghel-ALinar^ or of pehsepolis. 

the “ Forty Ihllars.” 

Who was Galanus 2 — An Indian philosopher, who formed 
one of the retinue of Alexander of Macedon. 
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What was his end /—Altliougli he professed to be a philo- 
sopher of the most rigid order, yet, being attacked by a 
painful disorder, he had not patience to bear its repeated 
approaches, but resolved to burn himself upon a funeral 
pile. 

Did he effect his 2iurpose ? — Yes * against the earnest in- 
treaties of Alexander. It is generally supposed, that he was 
prompted to this action cliiehy by vain glory, and the desire 
of making himself conspicuous to after ages. 

What story does Josephus relate of some Jewish soldiers in 
the service of Alexander ? — When commanded by that prince 
to assist in re-building the temple of Eelus, which Aerxes 
had destroyed, they absolutely refused, alleging that as 
idolatry was forbidden by their law, the respect due to that 
and their conscience, would not allow them to assist in the 
erection of a temple designed for idolatrous purposes. 

Ilow did Alexander act upon this? — lie gave orders for 
their immediate punislnnent ; but upon reflection, their con- 
duct appeared in a moi-e favorable light, and he discharged 
them and sent them home. 

How did Alexander in one day evince the extremes of gene- 
rosity and p)<-tssion ? — In the morning, he gave his friend 
Clytus the satrapy of Bactria, one of his most important 
provinces, and in the evening, killed him, in a hasty fit of 
resentment, at a ban cj net. 

Who ivas Porus ?—Axi Indian prince, who was taken 
prisoner by Alexander ; and when brought before him in 
chains, showed great fortitude and presence of mind. 

Whatj)assed betioeen Alexander and Porus at their first 
interview ? — The Macedonian monarch asked, how ho would 
be treated? “As a king,” replied Porus. “Do you then 
Avish for, nothing more ?” said Alexander. “ No rejoined 
Porus, “ all things are comprehended in that sentence.” 

What followed ? — Alexander, touched by liis captive's 
greatness of soul, restored Porus to his kingdom.^ 

Who were the Thetes? — This was a name given to the 
fourth and lowest class of the Athenians, according to the 
division made by Solon. This class included all artizans 
and labouring men. They served as light-armed troops, but, 
though they had a vote in the election of state officers, they 
were themselves disqualified from holding office. 

What were the other classes of the Athenians according to 
Solon's arrangement ? — The first consisted of the Pentacosio- 
medimni^ or those that had 500 medimni a year ; the second 
of the Horsemen or Knights ; and the third of the Zeugitje 
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or Yeomen. The possession of a certain income was the 
qualification for each class. 

What was the medimnm ? — measure of agricultural mo- 
cluce, the value of which was a drachma in money. The 
drachma was equivalent to about ten-pcuce of our money, 
but it must be remembered that in the early ages the 
comparative value of silver was much greater than it is 
now. 

Iloto did the Athenians honour those who fell in their coun- 
try's defence ? — Their most celebrated orators were appointed 
to pronounce funeral orations in their praise ; this was done 
to inspire the Athenians with an ardent desire of glory, and 
military fame. 

How were the children of those Athenians^ who died in 
battle^ treated 2 — At the time of their solemn festivals, a 
herald, producing tlicse children dressed in complete armour, 
spoke to this effect : — “ These orphans, whom a sudden and 
glorious death has deprived of their illustrious fathers, have 
found in the people a parent, whose care was extended to 
them during infancy ; and now, armed at all points, their 
country invites them to follow the bent of tlioir own genius, 
and to emulate each other in deserving the chief employments 
of the state.'' 

llow did the Greelcs excel the Romans in humanity 2— 
They could never be persuaded to have public exhibitions 
of gladiators, in their cities ; and the speech of an Athenian, 
upon this subject, well deserves to be remembered : “First," 
said he, “before we permit these barbarous shows, let us 
throw down the altar, which our ancestors have erected to 
mercy.” 

What story is recorded of the Hellespont ? — This strait, which 
lies between Europe an(i Asia, has been famed as Jhe place 
where Xerxes ordered chains to bo thrown into the sea, and 
the waves to be lashed with scourges because the bridge of 
boats that he had built across it had been damaged by a 
storm. It was in this strait, too, that Leandcr met with an 
untimely end. 

Who was Leander ? — He was a Greek, who was attached 
to Hero, priestess of Venus, and is said to liave swam over 
the Hellespont, nightly, to visit lier. At last he was unfor- 
tunately drowned ; and she, in despair, threw herself into 
the sea. 

Why was Agis lY., king of Rg)arta put to deaths — This 
prince, who lived in the time of Alexander’s successors, and 
attained the kingly power about 240 b.c. wished to revive 
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the ancient laws of Lycurgus, but his people, dead to all 
sense of justice or virtue, rose against him, and he and his 
near relatives fell victims to the fury of the populace. 

Wlioi forms of government have 2>revailed in Athens ? — It 
was first governed by kings, and then by archons, who gavo 
place to the tyrannical power of the PisLstratida), or des- 
cendants of Pisistratiis, who obtained almost absolute au- 
thority in Athens in the time of Solon. This was destroyed, 
and freedom again restored, till the eity was taken by the 
Lacedemonians, when the thirty tyrants assumed absolute 
power. After their expulsion, the democratical form of 
government was again established, till the liomaiis made 
Greece a tributary province. 

What forms of governmeut have prevailed in Sparta 1 — 
During its entire existence as a state, Sparta was governed 
by kings, but the power of these nionarolis was extremely 
limited, so that tliey were, in fact, little more than executive 
officers of state. After its foundation, about 1490 b.c., it was 
governed by the Homeric kings and princes. In 1100, the 
custom of liaving two contemporary monarclis reigning at 
tlib same time, was introduced. In 776 b.c., Lycurgus esta- 
blished a republic, the kings retaining office, but being 
under the control of the Ephors, who were introduced a 
few years later. Erom the time of Lycurgus, Sparta may 
be considered as a rej^ublic until its conquest by rhilip II., 
of Maccdon, and its final reduction by the Homans to the 
condition of a Homan province. 

What was meant hg ‘ Grweia Magna f or Great Greece ? — 
The colonies settled by the Grecians, in the southern i^arts 
of Italy, and Sicily. 

Where was the city of Syharis ? — It was a Greek colony, in 
the bay of Tarentum, on the coast of Southern Italy. _ Its 
inhabitants were noted for their luxurious and effeminate 
lives. 

Hoio did the Sybarites betray the iveahiess of their charac- 
ter 7 — They are said to have decreed marks of distinction to 
such as excelled in giving magnificent entertainments ; they 
removed from their city those citizens and artizans whose 
work was noisy ; and even the cocks were removed from the 
town lest their crowing should disturb the peaceful slumbers 
of the inhabitants. 

JStame the most famous Oracles^ consulted by the Fagan 
J^or/d.---That of Apollo, at Delphi; of Trophonias, at Le- 
badea, in Bccotia • the temple and oracle of the Branchidos, 
in the neiglibournood of Miletus j and one in the sacred 
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oak-grove, surrounding the temple of Jupiter, at Dodona, a 
city of Thessaly. 

ir/iai ha2)peMed to the tem/ple at Delphi? — This famous 
temple was built and destroyed several times, and frc^ 
quently plundered for the sake of the immense quantities 
of gold and silver that were stored up there. It was 
founded 1263 b.c., destroyed by lire 548 b.c., robbed by 
Sylla 82 B.c., again by the Homans 67 a.d., and finally 
destroyed about 390 a.d. 

What was the famous Macedonian Phalanx?— pha- 
lanx was a body of lieavy-armod infantry. The simple 
phalanx consisted of 4096 men, and was composed of eight 
regiments, each formed of two solid squares of sixteen 
ranks, eaeli containing sixteen men. Tims there were 16 
on each face of the square which contained 256 men. 

Why ivas this body of men called a “ 'phalanx'^ ? — Because 
the arrangement of the soldiers in squares numbering six- 
teen every way, resembled in some measure the arrangement 
of the bones of tlie liaiid, whicli the Greeks called 
(Gr. <liaUtvl^ -anksl) a small bone of the hand or foot, 

How were the men that composed the phalanx armed!?— 
Witli spears, short heavy swords, and long shields that co- 
vered tlie greater j'^art of the body. TJie light-armed troopa 
and cavalry carried circular bucklers or 2^(dta; the former 
hemg armed with javelins, slings, and bows and arrows, 
while the weapons of the latter were pikes, lances, and 
swords. 
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A LIST OF THE MOST FAMOUS GEECTAN STATESMEN, 
JIEJiOJ^S, WAIIKIOES, AND AUTHOKS. 


Cecrops, the first king of Atlions, 
came from Egyptlo Greece, 1556B.C. 

Cadmus, a king of Thebes, and 
the inventor of letters, who came 
Irom Phccnicia to Greece, 1550 b.c. 

Theseus, a king of Athens, 
memorable for his courage and con- 
duct; ho killed the Minotaur, a 
monster kept by Minos, king of 
Crete, about 1240 H.C., and achieved 
many other great exploits. 

Jason, a nobk; Thessalian, who is 
said to have sailed in the ship Argo 
to Colchis, about 1263 n.c., in search 
of the golden lleece. Ilis com- 
panions, composed of the llower of 
1I10 youth of Greece, were called 
Argonauts. This expedition is, how- 
ct^er, more properly placed in the 
region of fable than true history, as 
also that of Theseus. 

Agamemnon, general of the Gre- 
cian armies, at the siege of Troy, 
and king of Mycenin in the Pelo- 
p(jnnosus, now called the Morea. 
The Trojan war ended 1184 B.c. 
Agamemnon was murdered hj his 
v.iib after his return to Greece. 

CoDEUS, the last king of Athens, 
who, in 1070 B.C., devoted himself t 
death for the benefit of his country, 
Avhicli Avas immediately after gov- 
erned by arcbons. 

Ulysses, king of Ithaca, and one 
of the wisest among the Greeks, 
accompanied Agami’mnon, Mene- 
Jaus, Achilles, Ajax, Nestor, and the 
rest of the confederuto G reek princes 
to the Trojan war. His wanderings 
and adventures during his return 
are related by Uoincr in his Odyssey. 

Lycurgus, the celebrated Spar- 
tan lawgiver; ho totally recon- 
structed tho constitution of Sparta, 
and composed a code of jurisprud- 
ence, selected from the best laws 
noado by Minos, and others, about 
776 B.c. 


Homer, the chief of Greek poets. 
Nothing is known of his personal 
history. He wrote tho Iliad and 
Odyssey, and is supposed to have 
lived in tho 8th century B.C. 

Hesiod, another famous Greek 
poet, who lived in tho 8 th century 
B.c. 

Thales, a Grecian philosopher, 
astronomer, geographer, and geo- 
metrician, one of tho seven wise 
men of Greece, lived about 580 B.c. 

Draco, tho rigid legislator of 
Athens, who punished all offences 
indiscriminately with death. Ho 
compiled his code of laws about 621 
B.c. 

Solon, tho wiso reformer, and 
improver of the Athenian laws, an- 
other of tho seven wise men of 
Greece. He reconstructed Draco’s 
code, 594 B.c. 

Alcajus, a Greek lyric poet, who 
wrote about 600 B.c. 

Sappho, a Greek lyric poetess, 
wbo Avrotc about 610 B.c. 

Simonides, a famous Grecian 
poet, wbo liv(*d about 556 B.c. 

PisTSTEATUS, an aspiring Athen- 
ian, who, While Solon travelled into 
Kgypt, took advantage of his ab- 
sence, to usurp the government of' 
Athens, 560 B.c. Ho was banished 
554 B C. 

/UscnYius, a Greek tragic poet, 
w’ho WToto about 525 B.C. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton; 
two young Ath onians, wdio in 514 
B.C., delivered their country from 
tho tyranny ot the sons of Pisistra- 
tus, and were honoured with high 
marks of esteem and admiration. 

Cleisthenes, tho introducer of 
tho method of effecting tho banish- 
ment of a citizen, called Ostracism, 
510 B.c. 

Miltiades, an Athenian general, 
who, in 490 B.c., gained the battle 
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of Marathon, fought against the brought to Laccflcmon, insensibl]^ 
Persians. corrupted the pure morals of itg 

AiTACEEOir, of Toos, a celebrated citizens. 


lyric poet who flourished about 557 
B.C., his works arc distinguished by 
their elegance and simplicity of ex- 
pression. 

Leonidas, the Spartan king, who 
fell at the battle of Thermopylae, 
fought against the Persians, 480 
B.C., in defence of the liberties of| 
Greece. 

Themistocles, an Athenian 
general, famed for his valour and 
address. He gained a signal vic- 
tory over the Pc sians at Salamis, 
480 B.c. ; but being afterwards ban- 
ished by his ungrateful countrymen, 
he retired to Persia, and settled ulti- 
mately at Magnesia, wiiero ho died 
449 B.C. 

Sophocles, a Greek tragic poet 
who flourished about 495 b.c. 

Euripides, a Greek tragic poet 
who flourished about 481 B.c. 

ClMON, son of Miltiadcs, a famous 
Athenian general, who defeated the 
Persians in two battles at IboEury 
medon, 466 b.c. He too w'as ban- 
ished, but at the expiration of five 
years returned to Atliens, and for- 
getting former injuries, hr once 
more led the Gnu'ks against the 
Persians. Ho died 4.19 b.c. j 

Pericles, an Athenian statesman 
general, celebrated for his love of 
the fine arts ; the age in which ho, 
flourished is called that of luxury, j 
as he introduced a taste for rxpcn-l 
sive pleasures at Athen.s. In hisj 
time, in 431 B.C., began the famous j 
Peloponnesian war. Ho died 429! 
B.c. I 

Phidias, the greatest of the| 
Greek sculptors, who assisted Peri- 
cles in improving and beautifying 
Athens. His chief works were the 
colossal statues of Jupiter and 
Minerva. He died 432 b.c. 

Ltsander, the renowned Spar- 
tan conqueror of Athens in 404, 
thus ending the first Peloponnesian 
war. The treasures which he then 


Alcibiades, a bravo Athenian, 
who had some splendid virtues, 
counterbalanced by great vices ; his 
character was peculiarly magnificent 
and ostentatious. Ho was killed by 
command of tho “thirty tyrants” 
of Athens, 404 B.C. 

Plato, the most celebrated of tho 
Greek philosophers, a disciple and 
follower of Socrates. We possess his 
complete works, chiefly in tho form 
of dialogues, llorn 429 B.c., died 
347 B.c. 

Til RASTBULUS, an Athenian, who, 
in 404 B.C., overturned the power 
of the “thirty tyrants,” and restored 
peace to Athens. 

Xenobhon, a warrior and his- 
torian, who, in 400 B.c., conducted 
tho retreat of the Greeks, who had 
marched with Cyrus against his 
brother Arlaxerxcs. Ho died about 
' 65 ^ 

Socrates, an Athenian philoso- 
pher, whose mind being too enlight- 
ened for the timi'S in which he lived, 
the Athenians falsely accused him 
I of disrespect to their gods, and ho 
soon fell a martyr to their suspicion 
and vengeance, 399 b.c. 

Aqesilaus, a Spartan king, who 
gained many important victories 
I over tho Persians, about 396 B.C. 

PelopidAS, a Theban general, 
who rescued his country from the 
Spartan yoke, assisted by his friend 
Epaminondas. He was killed at the 
battle of Cynosceplialro, 364 B.C. 

Epaminondas, a Theban warrior, 
who joined to his military skill and 
knowledge, a taste for philosophy 
and tho sciences. He gained two 
celebrated victories, Leuctra (371 
B.C.) and Mantinea (362 B.c.) ; ai- 
tbo latter of which he fell. 

Philip, king of Macedon, and 
father of Alexander the Great. He 
gained the famous battle of Chae- 
ronea(338 b.c.), and obtained various 
successes against the Thebans and 
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Atbenians. The Greeks chose him ral Scipio jEmilianus in his military 
their general, against the Persian expeditions, and described his scenes 
force. He was soon after killed by from actual knowledge. Born about 
one of his own guards, 336 n.c. 204 B.c., died 122 B.c. 
Alexander, surnamcd the Diodorus Siculus, author of a 


Great, a renowned conqueror. He 
ran a rapid career of what tho world 
calls glory; and, after defeating tho 
Persians, and destroying their cm- 
]>ire, he died at Babylon, as is sup- 
posed, from tho effects of a fit of 
intemperance, 323 b.c. 

Aristotle, a celebrated philoso- 
pher, tho tutor of Alexander, born 
384 B.C., died 322 B.c. 

Demosthenes, a celebrated Gre- . 
cian orator, tho contemporary and 
successful rival of Eschines. Ho 
was born about 385 B.C., committed 
suicide 322 B,c. 

Pyrrhus, a king of Epirus, who 
conquered Macedonia from the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, 287 B.C. Jlis 
lifd was one continued scene of war 
and tumult. Born 318 B.C., killed 
at Argos, 272 B.c. 

Chares, a sculptor of Bhodes, 
who, in 280 B.C., completed, after 
ten yeai ‘3 labour, the celebrated 
Colossus, ivhich was destroyed by an 
earthquake about 222 B.c. 

Euclid, an Egyptian mathema- 
tician, famed for liis Elements of 
Geometry, nourished at Alexandria 
about 300 B.c. He w'roto in Greek. 

Theocritus, a Greek pastoral 
poet, born at Syracuse. His “Idylls” 
or pastoral /loems were imitated by 
Virgil. He lived about 250 b.c. 

Callimachus, an ancient G recian 
poet ; a few of his hymns only arc 
extant. He died 240 B.c. ' 

A^'^^iMEDES, of Syracuse, cele- 
brated for his skill in mathematics 
and mechanics. Born about 338 
B.C., killed in tho storm of Syracuse 
212 B.c. ' 

Bion, of Smyrna, a Grecian poet, 
faraous for his Idylls, which are 
written with pleasing simplicity and 
sweetness. He lived about 280 b.c. 

Bolybius, a Grecian historian, 
who accompanied the Boman gene- 


“ Universal History,” comprising 
Egyptian, Persian, Median, Grecian, 
Boman, and Carthaginian history; 
a valuable work in 50 books, of 
which 15 only remain. Wrote about 
SO B.c. 

Strabo, a Greek writer, author 
of a very valuable treatise on geo- 
graphy. Born about 50 B.c,, died 
about 21 A.D. 

Epictetus, a Grecian philoso- 
pher, author of tho Enchiridion, or 
Compendium of Stoie Plnlosophy, a 
work much esteemed. Died about 
118 A.D. 

Plutarch, an eminent Grecian 
biographer, whoso chief work is his 
“ Parallel Lives,” a scries of lives of 
distinguished Greeks and Bomans, 
•aiTangcd in pairs and compared. 
Flourished about 100 A.D. 

Lucian, a Greek satiric writer, 
who composed “Dialogues of tho 
Dead.” Flourished about 160 a.d. 

Galen, a Greek physician, un- 
rivalled by his cotemporaries in sur- 
gery and medicine ; he W'roto many 
volumes on physic ; five only have 
been transmitted to posterity. Born 
131 A.D., died about 200 a.d. 

Diogenes Laertius, author of 
tho “Lives of tho Philosophers.” 
Lived about 160 A.D. 

Herodian, a Greek writer, author 
of a Boman history, in eight books, 
from the death of Marcus Aurelius 
to 238 A.D. He died about 300 A.D. 

Longinus, a Greek critic and 
philosopher, author of a “ Treatise 
on the Sublime,” part of which is 
extant : ho was secretary to the cele- 
brated Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, 
in Asia Minor. Put to death by 
Aurelian in 273 A.D. 

Eusebius, a Christian bishop of 
Cmsarea, born in Palestine, and 
author of an ecclesiastical history. 
Born 264 A.D., died 340 a.d. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Miscellaneous Questions in Roman History. 

Who founded Rome rionmliis, its first king, 753 b.c. 
who was worshipped as a god by the Itoinaiis, after his 
death in 716 n.c. 

How did the idolnlry of the Romans differ from that Oj 
surrounding nations? — In worshipping their gods, in tlu 
first place, without statues or images. 

How many kings had Rome ? — Seven ; of these ISTumr 
Pomifilius, and Servius Tullius, arc thought the most dc 
serving, and Tarquin the Proud the least so. ^ 

Who established the two classes of society known as th 
2mtricians and ideheians ? — Romulus ; the former were tlu 
nobles, the latter the common people. 

Who aiypointed the Lictors, and xvhat were, they ? — Romu- 
lus ; the Lictors were twelve men 
who walked before the kings, 01 
consuls, carrying /f«5ces, or bundle 
of rods, with an axe in the middlr. 
as emblems of tlie power of tlic 
Roman magistrates to punish b} 
scourging or death. 

What were the Cejeres 1 — K 
guard of three hundred you}i;^ 
men, instituted by Romulus to 
defend his person. 

What ivere the Ancilia amow) 
the Romans ? — Sacred buckleiv 
carried by the Salii, or priests 
of Mars. They were made 
in imitation of a sacred shield 
supposed to have fallen from 
A EOAiAN LicToa. heaven in the reign of Numa 
Pompilius. It was supposed that 
the safety of Rome depended on this shield, so Numa the 
king had eleven more made, that if any attempt were made 
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to steal the original one, the robber might be defeated in his 
intention. 

Who tvere the Duumviri ? — Two magistrates appointed by 
Tullus Hostilins, to give judgment in criminal attairs. 

What tvas the occasion of the battle between the Jloratii and 
Curiatii? — In the war between the Albans and the Homans, 
in the reign of Tullus Hostilius, king of Home, it was agreed 
to decide it by a combat of three persons on each side. The 
Curiatii, three brothers, who were Albans, were selected to 
fight the Horatii, three Homans, who were also brothers. 
In the combat that ensued, the three Curiatii, and two of 
the Horatii were slain, and the victory remained with the 
Homans. 

Whatioas the Census? — ^A general survey of the Homan 
people and tlicir estates, instituted by Servius Tullius ; it 
was first made by kings, then by consuls, and at length 
by magistrates called censors, whose office also extended 
to taxing estates, and reforming the manners of the 
people. 

When did the Boma/ns erect their temjde to Faith ? — In the 
reign of Numa Hompilius the temple of Fortune was built 
by the command of Servius Tullius. 

What was the Civic Croivn? — One made of oak leaves, 
given by the Homans to him who had 
saved the life of a fellow citizen in 
battle. 

Why was the platform from which 
the Homan orators addressed the peo- 
ple called the rostrum? — From rostra, 
or beaks of ships, taken from captured 
vessels, with which it was generally 
adorned. 

What vHas the Adytum? — The sanc- 
tuary in the pagan temples, into 
wliich none but the i^riests were ad- 
mitted. 

What was the ancient Naval Crown ?— One made in the 
form of the ancient ships* beaks, and presented to him who 
first boarded an enemy*s shij). 

How were the ancient Homans trained up to war ? — A 
place was appropriated for exercise in the city, called the 
“Field of Mars” ; here they ran and leaped in ponderous 
armour, carried the heaviest w'cights, and performed all 
niartial exercise. War and agriculture were the only pro- 
fessions of the Homans ; their bodies were kept in continual 

^—1 
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activity ; and to this steady, unrelaxed discipline, they 
owed much of their fame and military glory. 

How were the Roman soldiers punished for small deviations 
from duty ? — They were always bled ; for as every ancient 
Roman entertained high ideas of his own prowess, this 
temporary deprivation of strength was to them the most 
sensible mortification. 

What rule was observed inviolably in the Roman armies ? 
— ^This ; he who abandoned his post, or quitted his arms in 
battle, suffered death. 

Why were the Romans fond of the combats of gladiators ?— 
They were naturally a fierce and warlike people, who de- 
lighted in bloodshed, and their rulers accustomed them to 
these exhibitions, that they might learn to look upon wounds 
and carnage without shrinking. 

Were the coiitests of gladiators sanctioned and encouraged 
hy all the Roman raters 2 — ^No ; these shows were often pro- 
hibited by the merciful emperors, but never totally abolisned 
till the reign of Honorius, who died in the year 423. 

Who were the gladiators I — jSIen, for the most part captives 

taken in war, who were 
- compelled to fight with 

each other, and some- 
limes with lions, tigers, 
other savage beasts, 
{ ' '' ^ for ^the ^gratification of 

' ^ '■> ancient 

■'i 'f^filions paid the most 

^ " ' ' ' regard to an oath f 

^ *- tions, this liigii sense of 

Ai iim X 1 ' ' ' honour never entirely 
^ tPL 1 \ ^ forsook them. 

^ V What was the mural 

UOMAN GLADIATOa. 

mans ?— One indented at the top like the battlements of a 
wall, and bestowed upon him who first scaled the wall of 
an enemy’s city. 

How was the Roman year divided. ? — Into ten months — 
January, February, March, April, May, June, September, 
October, November, and December. 

When were, the months July and August introduced I — At 
’’he reformation of the Roman kaleiidar by Julius Cffisar. 


UOMAN GLADIATOE. 
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Hmjo were the Roman months divided ? — Into three sets of 
days, the first of which were called respectively, the Kalends, 
the Nones, and the Ides. The Kalends fell on the ist day 
of the month ; the Nones on the 5th or 7th ; and the Ides 
on the 13th or 15 th. 

How were these divisions of the month regnlated? — The 
Kalends, by the appearance of the new moon ; the Nones, 
by its first quarter ; and the Ides, by full moon. The Ides 
were the thirteenth day of each month, excepting March, 
^lay, July and October, in which they were the fifteenth. 

What was a Lustrum ? — A space of five years, at the end 
of which a general survey was taken of the Komans and their 
estates. 

What was an Jndiction ? — The name of the edict issued 
every fifteen years for the collection of the tribute from the 
Homan people. It was first used in the time of the Em- 
peror Constantine, and was afterwards adopted by the 
Church, as the name of an epoch or period of fifteen years, 
used for convenience of computing dates. 

Name the dijferent forms of government in Rome. — Go- 
vernment by kings. The establishment of the regal power, 
which lasted from 753 to 509 b.c. ; and afterwards govern- 
ment by consuls ; then the consulship, which continued, 
with brief interruption, till Augustus Cmsar introduced the 
imperial power. 

What were the interruptions that broke the regular suc- 
cession of consuls ? — The appointment of decemvirs, instead 
of consuls, and the occasional substitution of a dictator, 
military tribunes, or censors. 

What were the Consuls? — Chief magistrates among the 
Homans ; who acted together, and retained their authority 
for oneye^r; Brutus and CoUatinus were the first appointed 
to fill this high office, 509 b.c. 

Whativas a Dictator ? — N magistrate who was invested 
with supreme power for six months ; and never chosen but 
when the commonwealth was thought in extreme danger. 
Titus Ijartius was the first dictator, 501 b.c. Cincinnatus 
and other distinguished Homans held this office for a brief 
period. 

What were the Tribunes of the people? — Magistrates, 
chosen first of all in 492 b.c., to preserve the liberties and 
privileges of the people, against the power and encroach- 
iBents of the nobles : at first, two were appointed, then five ; 
Jit length their number was increased to ten. 

What occasioned the institution of Military Tribunes ? — 
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The plebeian Komans being displeased with the consulaF 
government, three new magistrates were chosen in the 
year 444 ILC., called military tiibunes, and after this Ivomc 
was governed at intervals for many years together by these 
oflicers. 

When and for what purpofie ivcre the Decemvirs appointed 
in Rome ? — Tn the year 451 B.C. This body of ten men was 
chosen to write the twelve tables of the Koinan law ; each 
in turn acted for a month as supreme magistrate ; their office 
was to continue a year, but they kept themselves in power 
till 449 B.C., when in consequence of the misconduct of Ap- 
pius Claudius, one of their number, the decemvirs were de- 
posed and the considar governimait restored. * 

What were the The qiunstors were two in 

number, and were to take care of the public money and 
contributions, sell plunder, etc. ; but in J ulius Caesar’s time 
they amounted to forty. 

What were the Rdiies? — Officers Avhose duty it was to 
assist the tribunes, rectify weights and measures, and pro- 
hibit unlawfid games. 

What tvas the dress of the ancient Romans ? — In ordinary 
life they wore a short tunic, over which a robe, called a toga, 

was thrown when out of 
doors. On tlieir feet they 
wore buskins or sandals. 
The assumption of the tog<a 
w as a sign of manhood : the 
Homan youth were not per- 
mitted to wear it until they 
had attained the age of 
seventeen. 

What rival states shewed 
ifreat antipathy to each 
'other 2 — Eoine and Car- 
thage. 

What were the Runic 
wars ? — The wars between 
the Komans and the Car- 
thaginians ; the words 
“ Punic faith ’’ afterwards 
were proverbially applied 
to the latter people for theii 
shameful breaches of public faith. 

What gave rise to the Run ic tears ? — The offence which 
the Komans took at the assistance granted by the Car- 
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Ihiiginians to the southern parts of Italy, then at war with 
Rome. 

II oil) long did the Punic wars last ? — The first, in which 
the Carthaginians were worsted, lasted from 264 to 241 B.C. ; 
the second, in which the Romans suffered severely, though 
at last they managed to get the upper hand, from 218 to 202 
B.C. ; and the tliird, which ended in the total destruction of 
Carthage, from 149 to 146 b.c. 

Who ^vas JIaiiniJxdi—A. famous Carthaginian general, 
the rival of Scipio Africanus, who at last subdued 
him. 

Name the four great hattles in which Hannibal defeated 
the Homans. — Ticinns and Trebia, in 218 b.c. ; Thrasymene, 
in 217 B.C. ; and Cannae, in 216 b.c. ; but Hannibal was 
liimsclf defeated at the battle of Zaina, by Scipio Africanus, 
202 B.c. 

What remarlcahle commanders fell a sacrifice during these 
wars 7— Regulns, laminins, and two of the Scipios, on the 
Homan side ; Asdrubal, Haiiiio, and Hannibal, on the side 
of the Carthaginians. 

Did Hannibal die in battle ? — Ho •, after his defeat at 
Zama, he left Carthage and at last took reiuge with Prusias, 
tlio king of Bitliynia, but fearing that this monarch would 
give him up to the Romans, who had demanded his surren- 
der, he took poison, and died 183 b.c. 

What prevented Hannibal from crushing the power of 
Jloiiie^ in the second Punic war. after winning so many de- 
cisive victories 2 — After the battle of Cannie, he passed the 
winter at Capua., now Nayiles, instead of marching at once 
to Rome. The delay gave the Romans time to recover them- 
selves, and the Cartliaginian soldiers, through luxurious liv- 
ing, grew^cnervated and ill disciplined, and unable to follow 
up their tornicr successes. 

For what were the Romans particularly famed ? — For their 
perseverance, love of fame, and patriotism. 

Who was Goriolanusi — ^A noble Roman, who liaving re- 
commended the senate to destroy the insolent power ot the 
tribunes, was banished from Rome, and took refuge among 
the Volscians. He afterwards returned with an army to 
besiege Rome, but his mother’s entreaties prevailed upon 
him to spare his native city. 

Who was Siccim Dentaius? — A Roman, who fought one 
hundred and twenty battles for his country, and gained 
fourteen civic, and four mural crowns. Notwithstanding 
his services, he was never properly recompensed, and for 
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offering opposition to the cruel designs of Appius ClaU' 
dins, one ol the decemvirs, was assassinated by his order. 

Who was Camillus? — Roman general, and dictator, 
memorable for taking the town of Veii, after it had been be- 
sieged ten years. For forbidding his soldiers to plunder the 
town, they persuaded the tribunes to accuse Camillus of 
fraudulent practices, and he was unjustly banished. 

What return did he make for this ungenerous treatment ? 
A most noble one, for when Home was besieged by the 
Gauls, he returned from exile, completely defeated them, 
and once more enjoyed the highest offices. He aftenvards 
fell a sacrifice to the plague, which desolated the city about 
365 B.C. 

What Roman sacrificed himself to appease the fury of the 
gods t — Decius Mus, in a battle against the Latins, 338 b.c. 

Which of the Romans beheaded his son for contemp}t of his 
consular authority ? — Manlius Torquatus : his son had 
fought and vanquished one of the enemy without gaining 
his fathers permission to meet him in single combat. 

What Roman was most famed for his integrity ? — Fabri- 
cius j the Macedonian king Pyrrhus, his enemy, declared 
jmbhely, that it was easier to turn the sun from its course, 
than Faoricius from the path of lionour. 

What led Ryrrhns to make this declaration? — The physi- 
cian of Pyrrhus had offered to poison his master, and Fabri- 
cius, to whom the offer was made, disclosed the plot to 
Pyrrhus, although the Homans were then at war with 
him. 

Who was Fahiiis ]\[axi'mns ? — A dictator, who led the 
Homan armies against Hannibal after his stay at Capua. 
His caution and experience were such, that without hazard- 
ing a battle, he continued to keep the troops of Hannibal in 
perpetual alarm, whilst his own remained in security ; on 
this account he was termed the “ Buckler of Home.^’ Mcn- 
cellus^ a general who beat Hannibal in several battles, but 
was afterwards killed in an encounter with the Carthaginians, 
being called tlio “ fcjword of Home.'' 

Who was Cato^ styled the Censor ? — A pliilosopher, brave, 
just, and famed for the severity of his manners ; he was the 
inveterate enemy of Carthage, and continually advising its 
destruction. 

Fame the destroyer of Carthage. — Scipio .^miliaiius ; 
who, like Julius Ciesar, was a good writer and able states- 
man, as well as a skilful general. 

What instance of determined resolution was shevm. by a 
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Cartlickjginian at this time 2 — When Carthage was burning, 
at the time of its destruction by Scipio, 146 b.c., the wife of 
Asdrubal, to avoid falling into the hands of the Homans, 
threw herself into the dames. 

Who a/terivards rebuilt GaHlmge 2 — It was made a Roman 
colony, and the city jjartially rebuilt about 123 n.c. .Julius 
and Augustus Coesar in some degree re-established its pros- 
perity ; but the Arabs, in the seventh century, once more 
demolished it ; and Tunis now stands upon its ruins. 

Name the four ancient Romans tvho ivere 2 >articular I y noted 
for their ambition 2 — Marius, Sylla, Poinpey, and Julius 
Ciusar. 

When did the first important civil ivar in Rome break out 2 
—In the year 88 b.c., between Sylla and h Farms. 

Name some of the 7}iost temperate of the Romans. — Cincin- 
iiatus, Fabricius, Cato, and Cicero. 

Name the three most luxurious. — Lucullus, who was noted 
as an epicure, and who spent large sums of money on even a 
single dish, Catiline, and 8ylla. 

What is meant by p)rosc7i2>t'ions of the 27eo'ple 2 — Banishing 
them, confiscating their goods, setting them up for sale, and 
sometimes i)utting them to death. 

Who invented proscri 2 )lums 2 — Marius and Sylla; they 
were continued by many of the emperors, as an easy method 
of ridding themselves of those who were obnoxious to them. 

What Roman shewed the greatest de 2 gravity of hem% and 
inclination to betray his country 2 — Catiline, in 65 b.c. His 
conspiracy was discovered and defeated by Cicero. 

Who formed the first Roman Triumvirate Crassus, Pom- 
pey, and Julius Ca3sar, of whom Crassus was noted for his 
avarice, and Coesar for his ambition. They governed the 
provinces of which they took charge with absolute power, 
each at litst taking no notice of the misdeeds of his col- 
leagues that he might pursue his own course unchallenged. 

]Vhat provinces vjere 27ut under the person al charge of the 
Triumvh's 2 — Crassus had Syria and the Eastern provinces, 
and was defeated and killed by the Parthians. Pompey had 
fSpain, and Cmsar Gaul. While in command of Gaiil, ho 
completely subjugated it, checked the Germans, and invaded 
Britain. Caesar’s skill as a general is well known ; his 
power was as extensive as his abilities. 

Which of his colleagues became his adversary 2 — Pompey 
the Great, who feared the increasing power of Caesar. The 
senate at Pompey’s instigation had ordered Ca3sar to leave 
his province, and lay down his authority. Relying on the 
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devotion of his soldiers, lie threatened to march to Rome un* 
less they would grant liim justice, but otlcred to resign his 
command if Tompey would do so too. 

W hut decree did the Itoman seiKite 2^ctss^ when menaced hy 
Ceescir ^-<^They enacted, that wlioevcr should pass the rivci 
Rubicon, either with a cohort, legion, or army, should be 
deemed a sacrilegious man, and a ])arricidc, and be solemnly 
devoted to the infernal deities ; but decrees of this kind 
were ineftectual, when the republic was convulsed to its centre. 

What followed ? — Caesar entered the Roman territory with 
his army, and a civil war ensued between the partisans of 
Pompey and Ciesar. 

Wliat was the result of this war F— The attainment of abso- 
lute power by Ciosar after vanquishing Pompey at Pharsalia 
in Thessaly, 48 e.c., and Scipio and Cato in Africa, 46 b.c. 

^Yhat became of l\mipey and Cato ? — Pompey, after the 
battle of Pharsalia, retired to Egypt, where he was assassi- 
nated by order of Ptolemy XU., while Cato killed himself 
at Utica^ in Africa, because he scorned to survive the liber- 
ties of his country. 

What philosophy was introduced at Rome, towards the end 
of the rep)ublic i—TXiCit called the Epicurean, from the name 
of its founder, Epicurus ; its tenets, evidently favouring 
luxury and sensuality, are by man;^ thought to have had a 
powerful effect in corrupting the minds of the Romans, and 
extinguishing that nuldo .si)irit which once animated them. 




Was this precisely the 
Jcind of philosophy set 
on foot by Epicurus ? 
— No ; Epicurus him- 


self made pleasure to 
consist in virtue ; but 
Ihs foUowcrs sliaine- 






A ROMAN TRIUMrn. 


fully perverted that 
[ ’J, doctrine, and were 
S noted for the freedom 
IK® of their lives. 

Who conspired the 
death of Caisar ?— 
^ Brutus and Cassius ; 
the former had been 
his intimate friend. 
These men with several 


others assassinated Ctesar in the Roman senate house, 44 b.c. 
How were generals who had been highly successful against 
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the enemy rewarded hy the Homans 1 — By being permitted 
to enter Home in a kind of solemn procession called a 

triumph,” or by receiving what was called an “ ovation ” 
from the citizens. 

How was tJie conducted? — On the day .ap- 

pointed, the general, crowned with laurel, pronounced an 
oration to the soldiery and surround iiig multitude, relating 
his military achievements ; tlien the march began with a 
long procession, in which were carried banners inscribed 
with the names of the nations, provinces, or cities, he had 
conquered, leading the beasts that were to be oliered in 
sacrifice. Priests of the ditferent heathen gods accompanied 
the procession. 

Who closed the procession ? — The conqueror, in an ivory 
car, richly ornamented ; he Avas surrounded by his friends 
and relations, bearing br.anchcs of laurel ; the procession 
stopped at the capitol, where they sacrificed to Jupiter, and 
deposited part of the spoils. 

JIow was the lustre of the Roman conquests tarnished ? — 
By their inhumanity to the conquered. Their prisoners, if 
of high rank, were only reserved to sutler superior mortifica- 
fions; the captive monarch and generals were bound in 
chains, their heads closely shaven — a mark of peculiar de- 
gradation — and they were thus presented a sad spectacle to 
the gazing multitude. 

Whai was an ovation ? — A kind of inferior triumph among 
the Romans, conferred upon those whose victories were not 
very considerable. The general thus honoured, walked on 
foot in his common habit, and was met by the knights and 
citizens ; he was not allowed a sceptre, and instead of drums 
and trumpets, fifes and flutes were carried before him. 

JIow long did the custom of triumphing after a battle con^ 
tinue Prom Romulus to Augustus, when it was forbidden, 
with some few exceptions, till some ages after : then, Beli- 
sarius, having, under the emperor Justinian, subjugated 
Africa, taken Rome, Carthage, and Ravenna, from the hands 
of the Goths, was permitted by his sovereign to make his 
triumphal entry into Constantinople. 

When was the second great Roman Triumvirate formed ? — 
After Julius Ca3sar’s death, when Octavius Caesar, Mark 
Antony, and Lepidus shared the Roman x3ower among them 
in 43 B.c. Of these Octavius became sole master of Rome 
3p B.C., and was declared emperor, by the title of Augustus 
Caesar, in 27 b.c. 

Between whom was the battle of Philippi fought?— 
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tween Bnitus and Cassius on one side, and Mark Antony 
and Octavius Caesar on the other, in 42 u.o. 

}F 7 iat immediately foUmved? — A rupture between Mark 
Antony and Octavius, which led to the Persian war in 41 
B.c. A reconciliation was effected, but each was desirous of 
attaining supreme power to the exclusion of the other, and 
another civil war broke out in 32 b.c., which ended in the 
discomfiture of Antony. 

In what great battle was Marh Antony finally defeated ?— 
In the sea fight of Actium, 31 B.c. Antony retired to Egypt 
and committed wsuicide in the following year. 

When did Egypt become a Roman province ? — In the reign 
of Augustus * it continued in the hands of the Romans until 
its conquest by Chosroes II. of Persia, in the year 616, soon 
after which it was reduced by the Saracens. 

What particular change did Augustus efiect in the Roman 
constitution? — ^When declared emperor, he deprived the 
people of their ancient privilege of making the laws and 
judging criminals ; but suffered tJicm to retain that of elect- 
ing magistrates : Tiberius, however, took this power also 
into liis own hands. 

lloio many Ro^nan emperors were there ? — There were sixty 
emperors of Romo, reckoning from Augustus, 27 b.c., to 
Jovian, who died 364 a.d., and including all who assumed 
the title and were acknowledged as such by the soldiers 
under their command. From Valentiiiian, who divided the 
empire with Valcns into the Eastern and Western, 364, to 
Augustulus, 475, tliere were seventeen emperors of the West 
who ruled at Rome. 

What period of time was called the Aiigustan age ? — 
Augustus Cjesar’s reign : the distinguished writers of this 
age were Cicero, Livy, Virgil, Horace, Ovid^ and Varro ; 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, lived at this time. 

Which were the best Roman empp'ors ? — Augustus (27 b.c. 
—14 A.D.), Vespasian Titus (79—81), Nerva (96— 

98), Trajan (98—117), Hadrian (117—138), Antoninus (138 
— 161), Marcus Aurelius (180—193), Pertinax (193), Alex- 
ander Severus (222 — 235), Claudius II. (268—270), Tacitus 
(275 — 276), and Constantine the Great (306—337). 

What eiiwerors were noted for their vices? — Tiberius (14— 
37). Caligula (37— 40 » Nero (54—68), Otho (69), Vitellius 
(69), Domitian (81—96), Commodus (180—193), and Elaga- 
balus (218—222). 

Who was emperor when Christ was bom ? — Augustus 
Caesar. 
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Who was emperor when Christ suffered death ? — Tiberius, 
famed for bis cruelty and dissolute way of life, 

W hat was the form of religion adopted 
hy the Romans i — Like the Greeks and 
Egyptians, they worshipped an infinite 
number of heathen gods and goddesses, 
to whom they sacrificed different animals. 

They were also very superstitious, and 
paid great attention to omens. 

]Yliat loere the Augm's 2 — Homan 
jiriests, who attempted to foretell future 
events from the flight of birds, the move- 
ments of animals, thunder, lightning, 
and the phenomena of the heavens, and 
also from the motions of the sacred 
chickens which were kept in their 
charge. 

Ihj whom were the Augurs instituted! »oman augur. 
—By liomulus. Their number, at first limited to three, was 
increased by Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Home. They 
made their observations from the heavenly bodies on a high 
tower turned to the east, dividing the heavens into four 
])arts with a staff curled at one end like a crozier, which was 
their emblem of office. 

When was Christianity introduced into Rome ? — In 62 A.D., 
when St. l^aul was sent there in bonds. 

What emj^croi's persecuted the Christians? — Nero, Domi- 
tian, Trajan, Hadrian, Severus, hTaximinus (235 — 237), 
Dcoius (249 — 251), Valerian (253—260), Aurelian (270 — 275), 
Diocletian (284 — 305), and Julian the Apostate (360—363). 

What Roman emp)eror ordered himself to he worshij)ped as 
a .^-—Caligula ; but the Jews refused to obey the man- 
date. Tnis was the monster who wished his people had but 
one neck, that he might destroy them at a blow. 

What Roman emperor set fire to his own capital^ and after- 
vnrds laughed at the calamity he had caused ? — Nero, in the 
year 64, 

When was Jerusalem levelled with the ground? — In the 
reign of Vespasian, emperor of Koine, by Titus, liis son. 

Why did God permit the destruction of Jerusalem^ his 
favoured city ?~ On account of the great wickedness of the 
Jews and their repeated acts of imi)iety, for which they 
never evinced the suglitcst symptoms of repentance. ’ 

What occasioned the animosities hvtween the Jews and 
Samaritans ? — A. difference in religious opinions respecting 
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the place where God had appointed an altar to be erected. 
Both Jews and Samaritans contested the point ; the Jews 
declaring that God would be worshipped only in Jerusalem * 
while the Samaritans held that it was as acceptable to God 
to be worshipped on Mount Gerizim, in the temple that had 
been built there, as in Jerusalem. 

Who were the Samaritans ? — Tlie descendants of jin 
Assyrian colony that had been planted tliere by Esarliaddon, 
about 678 B.C., to cultivate the country tliat had been left 
desolate since the removal of the ten tribes of the Israelites 
by Shalmaneserj about 721 b.c. 

As thje Assyrians were heathens^ how came the Assyrian 
colonists in Samaria to adopt the loorship of the true God 1 — 
The people that Esarhaddon had placed in the land were 
harassed by the lions and wild beasts of the country, whose 
numbers had increased since the country had been left with- 
out inhabitants by the removal of the ten tribes. They 
imagined that the deity of the country had sent the beasts 
to plague them because they did not worship them, so they 
prayed Esarhaddon to send them some one who would tcacli 
them “ the manner of the god of the land.” 

What answer did Esai'luiddon make to their 'petition ? — lie 
sent them a Levite, one of the priestly tribe of Levi, xvho 
lived at Bethel and taught the people as mucli as they 
would of the method of worsliip adopted by the Jews and 
Israelites. 

Did the Assy Han colonists in Samaria forsake their former 
gods 1 — No ; they partly worshipped the deities of their 
own land and partly the god of the Jews, and from them 
and the Jews and Israelites who effected a settlement there 
after their country had been ravaged, and the bulk of the 
people carried into captivity, a mixed people sprang up, who, 
while they retained some vestiges of the faith of the early 
Jews, were addicted to heathen practices that made the 
Samaritan nation an object of dislike and even abhorrence 
to the Jews after their return from the captivity. 

State briefly the origin of the Jetvs and Israelites. — Abra- 
ham, a descendant of Shem, one of the sons of Noah, was 
chosen by God to be the founder of a nation that should be 
His peculiar people and the inheritors of the land of Canaan. 
Abraham had two sons, Ishmael and Isaac • from the former 
of these the Arabians are descended, and from Jacob, the 
second son of the latter, sprang the Jews and Israelites. 

What makes the distinction between the terms and 

“ Israelite f — The descendants of Jacob, or Israel, as he was 
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also called, were at first commonly called the ‘‘children of 
Israel,'^ but at the division of the kingdom of Saul, David 
and Solomon, in 975 b.c., into the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, the people of the tribes dcscentled from Judah and 
Benjamin, and the Lcvitcs, were called Jews, while tlioso 
of the tribes descended from Beuben, Simeon, Issacliar, 
Zebulon, Gad, Asher, Dan, and Naphthali, and from E])li- 
raini and Manasseh, the sons of Joseph, retained the appella- 
tion of Israelites. 

^YhGLt was the early history of the descendants of Jacob ? — 
The sons of Jacob were at first shepherds and herdsmen in 
the land of Canaan, but in consequence of a famine there 
they removed witli their families to Egypt, and settled in 
the land of Goshen, 1706 b.c. 

JIow came Jacob and his descendants to choose Fjjypt as 
the place of their abode ? — Tliey were invited thither by 
Bharoah, king of Egypt, whose principal adviser or prime 
minister was Joseph, one of JacoV s sons. 

How had Joseph attained such a ptosi^ 
tion in Egypt ? — When sold into slavei-y 
by liis brothers, wlio hated him because 
ho was their father’s favourite child, lie 
was^ carried into Egypt, and there, by 
his integrity, rose from one position of 
trust to another until ho became second 
to Bharoah only, and, by God’s provi- 
dence, able to provide a home for Ids 
father and brothers in their temporary 
distress in Canaan. 

How long did the children of Israel 
remain in Egypt Until 1491 B.c., 
when th(^y had increased into a largo 
nation, and were strong enough to 
occupy Canaan, which God had pro- 
mised to give tliem, and be his instru- 
ments in driving out the idolatrous 
nations that possessed it. 

Who led the Israelites out of Egypt ? 

—Moses, one of the tribe of Levi, whom 
God had selected as their lawgiver, and the chief medium of 
communication between himself and his chosen people. 

What form of government was established among the 
Israelites ? — A theocracy, in which God as the supreme head 
of His people governed by the means of lawgivers, judges, 
prophets, and priests. 
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Who were the Levites /—The descendants of Levi, who were 
selected by Cod to administer the ceremonial law which he 
prescribed as the method by which he chose to be worshipped 
by the Jews. 

Who was the chief of the ZcvzVc.9 /—Aaron, the elder bro- 
ther of Moses, wJiom God selected as his “hidi priest” 
among the Israelites. Tlie high priesthood was hereditary 
in the family of Aaron. 

What was the distmctive dirss of the Levites ? — They were 
dressed cliiefly in wJiite linen robes, with a cap or mitre. The 
robes of the high priest were very gorgeous as befitting a 
strictly ceremonial ritual. 

What were the chief duties of the Levites "I — They had to 
attend upon the services of the tabernacle, or temporary 
temple, dedicated to the services of the Almighty ; and they 
had to remove it from place to place during the wanderings 
of the Israelites in the wilderness. They had also to pro- 
claim the feasts of the Lord, which, on many occasions, was 
done by the sounding of trumpets. 

On what occasions were the trum 2 ')ets chiefly used ? — 
Monthly at the feast of the new moon ; at the annual feast 
of trumpets held on the first day of the seventh month ; and 
at all solemn assemblies and convocations of the people. 

What were tlve other 



])rincipal feasts of the 
Israelites /— The sev- 
enth day, or weekly 
sabbath; thei)assover, 
the commencement of 
the J ewish sacred year, 
in commemoration of 
their deliverffmce from 
bvgypt ; the pcntecost, 
a feast kept seven 
weeks after the pass- 
over, and so sometimes 
called the feast of 
weeks : and the feast 
of taiDeniacles, a 
thanksgiving for har- 
vest. 


AN OFFRIONO BY SACKIFICE. , CJTeat faSt WOS 

observed amony the 
Israelites / — The great day of atonement, on the tenth day 
of the seventh montli, on which the high priest made a 
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Bolemn atonement for himself and all the people. This was 
typical of the “ great atonement ” to be made by Christ for 
the sins of the whole world. 

What was the chief feature of the worship of God in the 
ceremonial law of the Israelites ? — Ilurnt offerings by sacri- 
fice of bullocks,^ rams, goats, lambs, doves, etc., which were 
killed with certain observances by the priests, and then laid 
on the altar and consumed by fire. 

llow long did the children of Israel wander in the wilder- 
ness 1 — ^For forty years ; they entered Canaan, and divided 
the promised inheritance among their tribes, 1451 n.c. 

now were the Israelites governed after the death of his 
chosen lawgiver Moses 2 — Moses was succeeded by Joshua, 
who led the tribes into the land of Canaan. After the time 
of Joshua, they were governed by judges, but in 1095 b.c., 
in the time of Samuel the prophet, they desired a king, and 
a Idng was set over them in the person of Saul, the son of 
Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin, who reigned until 1055 b.c. 

Who were the next kings 2 ~D 2 iNi(\. (1055—1015 B.C.), and 
his son Solomon (1015— 975 b.c.), who built the first temple 
in Jerusalem. 

What happened after the death of Solomon? — AU the 
tribes, except Judah and Benjamin, revolted from the rule 
of Behoboam, his successor, and established the kingdom of 
Israel under Jeroboam ; the territory still remaining under 
the government of Behoboam, being known as the kingdom 
of Judah. 

llow long did the kingdom of Israel to From 975 to 
721 B.C., when the ten tribes were carried into captivity in 
Assyria, Samaria having been besieged and taken by Shal- 
maneser, two years previously, in the reign of Hoshea, the 
last king of Israel. 

llow long did the kinndoni of Judah last 2 — From 975 to 
586 B.C., when Jerusalem \vas besieged and taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and the Jews carried 
into captivity in the reign of Zedekiah, tlie last king of 
Judah. Some thousands of them had been carried away 
in 598. 

What became of the Isj^aelites 2 — No one knows ; it is im- 
possible to determine what became of the ten tribes after 
they were carried into captivity, though some think that the 
Afghans of the present day are their descendants. 

What became of the Jews 2 ~hi 536 b.c. Cyrus permitted 
them to return to their own country under Zerubbabcl, and 
in 515 B.C. the second temple was completed and dedicated 
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to God’s service. The country was governed by the high 
priests till 332 B.C., when it became part of the Macedonian 
empire ; from 163 to 63 B.a it was governed by the Macca- 
bees or Asmonean princes, when it became a dependency of 
E-ome. 

Tf^Ao rebuilt and beautified the temple for the third time? 
—Herod the Great, an Idumajan prince whom the Homans 
made king of Judea. 

When was Jerusalem destroyed according to the predic- 
tions of our Saviour?— l-a the year 70 just forty years after 
the death of Christ, when Titus took the city.^ On this occa- 
sion the temple was burnt, though Titus in vain endeavoured 
to save it. 

How many Jews are computed to have perislied during this 
siege, and its subsequent events ? — One million one hundred 
thousand : those Jews who had been instrumental in the 
rebellion against the Roman authority which led to the in- 
vasion of Judea under Vespasian and Titus, were crucified 
by the emperor’s command, eleven thousand perished by 
hunger, ninety-seven thousand were taken i)risoners, while 
many of them were sent into Egypt as slaves, and not a few 
killed by wild beasts, in the Roman gladiatorial exhibitions 
in the arena. Tt^ is not possible to conceive greater calami- 
ties than those thi>s unfortunate i^eoplc endured. 

‘ What was the arena ? 

— The name of the 
middle of 
tlie^ amphitheatres in 
which the gladiators 
.. ' ■ ' ’ ■ » fought with each other 

" and with wild beasts. 
ll I ' ' WINP I ■ SS HBBKA' ■ It was so called because 
" it was strewn Vith sand 
arena, sand) to 
bide and soak up the 
blood that flowed from 
- _ the wounds of the com- 

IHB ABESA OB INIEBIOB OF A EOBAS ,7,- 7„^ 

AMPUIIHEATILE v/Cfy l/tloO n/C/vfj 

of the Jews ? — Agrippa 
II., w’ho was dethroned by the emperor Claudius. He served 
in the army of Titus, against the very people over whom he 
had reigned. 

Who rebuilt Jerusalem? — ^It was rebuilt in 130, under the 
name of iElia Capitolina, by the emperor Hadrian, who, ir 


rns i-EENA OE INTEEIOE OF A EOMAN 
AMPHITHEATEE. 
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derision of the Jews, is said to have placed a marble statue 
of a hog over the principal gate of the city, this animal being 
the one to which they have a particular antipathy. 

To what did this (jive rise Another rebellion on the part 
of the J ews against the Homans. This revolt was cru^ied 
in 135, when the Jews were banished from Judea and ceased 
to exist as a nation. 

W/tat became of JernsaJem after the time of the Romans? 
— It was taken by the Persians, under Chosroes II., in 614 ; 
by the Saracens in 637 ; by the Cnisaders in 1099 ; by the 
Saracens again in 1187 ; and by the Turks in 1238. In 1517 
it passed under the control of the Sultans of the Ottoman 
Empire, who still keep possession of it. 

Who ivas the famous historian that wrote a history of the 
Jeivs? — Josephus, a descendant of the jV accabean princes 
who defended Jotapata, a city of Galilee, against the 
Homans when they invaded Judea under Vespasian iind 
Titus. 

Who tvas Pliny the Elder? — A famous Homan naturalist, 
killed in an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, lie was the friend 
of the emperor Titus. 

When were the greatest cruelties inflicted iqion the Chris- 
tians ? — In the reigns of Domitian and Diocletian. 

Who was Acjricola? — The Homan governor of Britain, in 
the time of Domitian. lie built a line of forts between the 
rivers Forth and Clyde, to defend the Britons from the in- 
roads of the Caledonians, whose king, Galgacus, he defeated 
ill 84, in a great battle on the Grampian llills. 

Who was Tacitus ? — A Roman historian, one of the great- 
est orators and statesmen of liis time. 

Who ivas the Jirsb Christian emperor? — Constantine the 
Great ; from whose time all the emperors of Home and the 
Western Fmpire professed Christianity. 

Wlmt city was anciently called Byzantium ? — Constanti- 
nople ; the emperor Constantine the Great removed the seat 
of his government thither, that ho might bo nearer the 
Persians, whose power then began to bo formidable to the 
Homans. 

What nations enslaved the Romans, after the time of the 
Emperor Constantine ? — The Goths .and Vandals. 

When was the Roman impeiial power in the most flourish- 
ing state ? — 111 the reign of Augustus Caesar and Trajan, (98 
-117). 

Who was Justinian ?— One of the emperors of the East, 
who reigned from 527 to 565, at Constantinople and who 
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was famed for collecting the Roman laws into one code, to 
which he gave his own name. 

Who was Bdisariws Roman general, who lived in 
the reign of Justinian. After ^jerforming the greatest ser- 
vices for liis country, he was unjustly deprived of all his dig- 
nities. and is said to have had his eyes put out. 

what occasioned the overthrow of the Roman loower ? — Its 
fall was owing to the luxury and corruption of the people, 
when the empire became too extensive. 

TFho first laid the Roman power low ? — Alaric, king of 
the Goths, in the year 410. 

What prince was called the “ scourge of Godf the “ de- 
stroyer of nations'^ king of the Huns, because he 

ravaged and destroyed the Roman empire. 

Name the chief public buildings^ and works of ancient 
Rome 1 — The great roads, such as the Appian Way, made by 
Appius Claudius. ' M2 b.c., which remains^ to this day; the 

triumphal arches of 
Vespasian, KSeverus, 
and Constantine the 
Great ; the pillars of 
Trajan and Antoni- 
nus ; and the am- 
pliithcatreSj built for 
the exhibition of 
gladiatorial games, 
the most remark- 
able of which was 
tlie Coliseum, built 
by the Emperors 
V espasian and Titus, 
from 70 to 80. 

THE COLISEUM AT HOME. What bthcr ^ re- 

markable antiend- 

ties are to he seen at Rome ? — The catacombs in the Via 
Appia, or Appian Way, which extend for six miles under 
ground. They are supposed to have been quarries, after- 
wards used as places for burying the dead, and by the 
early Christians, as secluded retreats in which they could 
celebrate divine worship without danger of interrup- 
tion. ® 

Imried aiics have of late years been excavated in 
ualyh—ThQ dity of Herculaneum, almost destroyed in 
^eros time by an earthquake, and totally covered by lava 
trom Mount Vesuvius, in the rei;;n of Titus, in the year 79. 
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The city of Pompeii, at the foot of Vesuvius, was also de- 
stroyed at the same time. 

ifame tJie most distincjuislved men of letters in the- reign of 
Tiberius. — ^Valerius Maximus, who made a compilation of 
memorable stories and events ; and Velleius Paterculus, the 
writer of a history of Greece and Rome, from the defeat of 
Perseus, king of Maccdon, by the ilomans, to the sixth year 
of Tiberius. 

What learned men fourished in the reign of Caligula ? 
— But very few ; for Caligula^ declared open war upon learn- 
ing, banished the works of Virgil and Livy from the public 
libraries, and would scarcely allow Homer better treatment. 
Seneca^ .and, in short, all men of eminent virtue and learning, 
were his .aversion ; it should be said, however, that Apion, 
tlie gr.amm.arian, lived in his reign, and Philo Judaeus, a 
Jew, who wrote upon moral plElosophy. 

Wliat great men flourished in the reign of If ero? — Seneca; 
Lucan, the poet ; Persius, the satirist ; Epictetus, the 
mor.a1ist ; .and Potronius Arbiter, who openly advcccated 
the loose system ot morality professed by the Epicu- 
reans. 

Name some authors in the reign (fDomiiian? — Marti.al, 
the writer of epigrams; Juvenal, the s.atirist; Josephus, 
the Jewish historian and .antiquarian ; and Quinctilian, the 
celebrated instructor of youth. 

Name some in the reign of Trajan. — Plutarch, the biogra- 
pher ; Pliny the Younger, who w.avS raised to the dignity of 
consul ; Suetonius, wlio Avrote the lives of the twelve Ccosars ; 
and Tacitus, the historian. 

Name some great men in the reign of Adnan. — Ptolemy, 
the gcofjiupher and .astronomer ; Arrian, tlie histori.an ; 
Aulus Gcllius, the learned author of the “ Attic Nights.” 

Name some learned men in the reign of Antoninus Pius . — 
Galen, the physician ; Justin, the historian ; .d^lian, the 
natur.al philosopher ; .and Diogenes Laertius, a Greek born 
in Cilicia, who wrote the lives of the old philosophers. 

WJu> flourished in the reign of Af arcus Aurelius? — Justin 
Martyr, the Christian .apologist, a native of Samaria, and 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, who both suffered martyrdom : 
Hermogenes, tlie rhetorician, and Lucian, the celebrated 
Greek critic and satirist. 

Who flourished under the emperor f— Clemens 

Alexandrinus, and Tertullian, celebrated fathers of the 
primitive Christian churcli, of whom the latter was also an 
elegant Latin writer ; and ^Marcus Minutius Felix, a Roman 
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orator, who wrote a dialogue entitled “ Octavius,” in defence 
of Christianity. 

Name some writers in tlie reign of Elagabalus 2 — Origen, 
of Alexandria, one of the fathers of the church, who de- 
fended the Christian religion, against the attacks of Celsus, 
the Epicurean philosopher. 

Name some in the reign of the emioeror Alexander Severus? 
Dion Cassius, who wrote a histoiy of Rome, in Greek. 

Who flourished in the reign of the emperor Decius ? — 
Plotinus, a celebrated Platonic philosopher, born in Egypt, 
but a resident in Rome ; and Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, 
and a disting nislicd father of the African church. 

Name some famous characters in the reigns of Claudius IT. ^ 
Qui7}(ilhs, and Aurelian . — Longinus, the celebrated critic, 
and friend of Zenobia, rptcen of Palmyra ; and Porphyry, 
the Jewish idiilosopliical writer. Porphyry was originally 
a Christian convert, but afterwards an apostate. 

What writers of eminence appeared in the Itoman empire., 
in and of ter the time of Diocletian 2 — Very few, with the 
exception of the Christian fathers, for the continual irrup- 
tions of tlic northern nations introduced new languages, and 
new customs. These turbulent times, indeed, were little 
calculated for the cultivation of literary talents, and after 
the Goths and Vandals had ()ver-i’uu the empire, a night 
of niental darkness followed in Italy, from the loth to the 
middle of the 15 th century. 
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THE SETEN KINGS OF EOME. 

1. RoMtriiTTS (753 — 716), founder 5. Tabquinius Peisctjs (615—* 

of the Koman state and senate, and 578), the son of a Greek settler in 
the city of Eome ; murdered by the Italy, increased the number of the 
senators. ' senate, and built a magnificent 

*^1,* An interregnum of one year, temple to J upitor. 

2. Numa Pompilius (715 — 672), 6. Servius Tullius (578— 534)1 

a peace-loving king, the founder of a man who from the position of a 
the chief religious ceremonies of slave rose to be king of Rome, after 
ancient Borne, marrying the daughter of the for- 

3. Tuilus HoSTiLius (672 — 640), mer king. Ho was killed by 

a warlike prince in whoso reign the 7. Tarquinius Superbus (534 
battle between the Horatii and Cu- — 510), who was dethroned and 
riatii was fought. Ho was burnt to driven from Borne on account of 
death in his palace. i the cruelty and vices of himself and 

4. Ancus Martius (640 — 616), ! his family. Royalty was then aho- 
grandson of Nuina Pompilius, forti- . lished in Rome, and the Consulate 
fied and greatly improved the city. , established. 


FAMOUS ROMAN STATESMEN, HEROES, WARRIORS, 
AND AUTHORS. 

Lucius Junius Brutus, the first i the Roman armies. In his time 
consul of the Roman republic. Ho I (451 b.c.) the decemviri were ap- 
brought his own sons to justice, ; pointed. Ho was twice chosen dic- 
for joining a conspiracy in favour of tator. 

Tarquin. Died in battle 509 B.c. Virginius, a Roman soldier, in 
Titus Lartius Flavus, a Ro- whose time the unjust authority of 
man who was made dictator. Ho the decemviri was abolished. He 
accepted ofRco during a war be- killed his own daughter Virginia, 
tween the Romans and the Latins, 449 B.c., to prevent her falling a 
in 5C1 B.C. The first dictator who sacrifico to the villainy of Appius 
enjoyed absolute power. Claudius. 

Menenius Agrippa was a Ro- Marcus Manlius Capitolinus, 
man, famed for his eloquence. In the bravo defender and saviour of 
his time tl!e first tribunes were the capital, in the war with Bren- 
chosen. Flourished about 495 B.c. nus, king of tho Gauls, 390 B.c. 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus, a Having tried to obtain absolute 
noble Roman, who was unjustly power in Romo, he was tried and 
banished Romo, and returned with condemned to death, 384 B.c. 
an army of Volscians to besiege it, Lucius Furius Camillus, a re- 
but his mother's entreaties prevailed nowned Roman, who held ollice 
upon him to spare tho city. In his five times as dictator, and returned 
time tho first ediles were chosen. 'from banishment to expel the Gauls 
Murdered by tho Volscians 488 B.c. Ifrom Rome, 389 b.c. Ho died, 
Terehtius Arsa was a famous ! aged 80, in the year 365 B.c. 
tribune, and the active friend of the Marcus Cuetius, famed for 
people. throwing himself down the gulf 

Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus, | which opened in the Forum in 
a celebrated dictator, taken from ' Rome, 362 B.c. 
the plough (458 B.c.) to command Marcus Manlius Torquatus, 
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a Roman who defeated a gigantic 
Gaul in single combat, 361 B.c. 
He put his son to death for shew- 
ing contempt of his consular autho- 
rity, in fighting the enemy without 
orders, and as an example of mili- 
tary justice. 

Caius RabriciusLtjscinus was 
one of the poorest and most vir- 
tuous of the Romans. His integrity 
was unshaken amidst every attempt 
made by Pyrrhus, king of Rpirus, to 
bribe him, and when the phj^sieian 
of that monarch proposed to poison 
his master, Fabricius discovered the 
plot to Pyrrhus, 280 B.c. 

Mabcus Attihus Regulus, a 
Roman, in whose consulship the first 
Punic war began. He was taken 
prisoner by the Carthaginians, and 
put to death about 250 B.C., after 
sufiering most cruel tortures. 

Marcus Claudius AIaucellus 
vanquislicd the Gauls in their war 
with Rome, 222 b.c., and, for his 
valour, was called his country’s 
sword. He was deleated and slain 
by Hannibal, 208 b.c. 

Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
famed for his wisdom, prudence, 
and conduct, and styled the buck- 
ler of Rome, for saving Rome !rom 
Hannibal, by his policy after the 
battle of Cannae, 216 b.c. 

SciPio Arricanus, the great 
conqueror of Spain and Africa, and 
one of the principal opponents of 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian gene- 
ral, whom he vanquished at Zama, 
202 B.c. He died 183 b.c. 

SciPio JEmiltanus, the destroyer 
of Carthage, 146 B.C. Ho shone 
equally m learning as in arms. 

TiBEhius and Caius GiiAccnus, 
two brothers famous for their elo- 
quence aud seditions. They desired 
to make an equal division of the 
Roman lands among the people. 
Tiberius was partially successful in 
his attempt to secure this by law, 
but was assassinated 133 b.c., and 
his brother Caius shared his fate in 
S 2 X B.C. 


Quintus Cjecilius Metellus, 
surnamed NUMIDICUS, a man of 
strict integrity, who was famous for 
his successes against Jugurtha, in 
the Numidcan or Jugurthino War, 
III — 106 B.c. 

Caius Marius, a peasant by 
birib, famed for his insatiable pride 
and ambition. Ho brought great 
calamities upon his native city, 
which he plunged into civil war, 
from 88 B.c. till his death in 86 b.c. 
Ho fought Tinder Metellus in the 
Jugurthino war, and brought 
charges of extortion, and mis- 
management against him, from 
which he was honourably ac- 
quitted. 

Lucius Cornelius Sylla, a 
great conqueror, and the chief op- 
ponent of Cuius Marius. He was 
created perpetual dictator of Rome, 
82 B.C., but in 79 B.c. ho had the 
moderation to resign all his digni- 
ties, and retire to a private station. 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, the 
reatest of Roman orators, and a 
istinguished advocate of popular 
liberty. JCo w^as assassinated by 
order of Mark Antony, 43 b.c. 

Rompey tbb Great, or Cneius 
P oMPEius Magnus, a bravo Ro- 
man general, tho principal political 
opponent of Julius Cmsar. A civil 
war broke out between the parti- 
zans of Cu3sar and Rompey, 49 B.c. 
The latter was defeated in the battle 
of Rharsalca, and fled to Egypt, 
where he was assassinated 48 b.c. 

Caius Julius Cjjsar, tho great- 
est hero of his time. He was chosen 
perpetual dictator of Rome 46 B.C. ; 
but aiming at the imperial power, 
be was assassinated by Brutus, 
Cassius, and other conspirators, 44 
B.C. He wrote the famous ‘ Com- 
mentaries * on his wars in Gaul. 

Mark Antony, or Marcus An- 
TONius, the friend of Cossar, famed 
as a general, hut still more noted 
for his effeminacy and love of plea- 
sure. Ho was defeated by Octavius 
in the sca-flght of Actium, 31 B.c.i 
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and committed suicide in Egypt in 
the following year. 

Octavius, altorwards Augustus 
C^SAR, the lirst Homan emperor, 
and nephew of Julius Ciesar. He 
hecamo sole master of Borne in 30 
ji.e., emperor 27 b.c., and reigned 
until 14 A.D. In his reign the Ko- 
inaris enjo v’ed peace ; and Jesus, the 
long-promised Messiah, appeared in 
Galilee. 

Plautus, a Latin dramatic au- 
thor, famed for his comedies, his 
poetry, and eloquence. Born about ■ 
255 B.C., died 184 B.c. 

Terence, a highly celebrated dra- 
matic Latin writer ; six of his plays 
only remain. Ho was born at Car- 
thago, about 19S B.C., and became tho 
sliiveof a lioman senator, who gave j 
him his freedom ; died at sea about 
168 B.c. 

Boscius, a Boman actor, so cele- 
brated for his skill, that his name is 
now given to actors of extraordinary 
merits. He numbered Cicero and 
Sylla among his friends. Died 61 

B.C. 

Varro, a learned Boman writer, 
who is said to have written 490 
books, of which a treatise on “Hus- 
bandry,” in three books, and ano- 
ther “ On tho Latin Tongue,” are 
all that remain. Born 116 b.c. ; 
died 28 B.C. 

Atticus, a noble Boman, the 
friend of Cicero, famed for the ur- 
banity oft his manners, and his ac- 
quaintance with tho niceties of his 
mother-tongue. Born 109 B.C. ; 
<lied 32 B.C. 

Cato, styled the Younger, one 
of the Stoic sect, rigid in his morals, 
and the linn friend of independence. 
After the battle of Pharsalia, which 
made Cac'-ar master of Borne, Cato 
Slabbed himself at Utica, in Africa, 
46 B.C. 

Lucretius, a Boman philosopher 
and poet, who wrote a fine poem on 
natural and moral philosophy. Born 
about 95 B.C., died 52 B.c. 

Sallust, a clever but profligate 


Latin historian. All that remain of 
his works aro Catiline’s Conspiracy, 
and tho Wars of Jugurtha. Born 
86 B.C. ; died 35 B.c. 

Virgil, a prince of the Latin 
poets ; his works aro the JSneid, a 
poem on tho adventures ofiEneas 
after the Trojan war ; the Georgies, 
a poem on husbandry ; and tho Bu- 
colics, a series of pastoral poems. 
Born — B.c. ; died 19 b.c. 

Caius Cilnius Mjecenas, a 
wealthy Boman, tho intimate friend 
of the Emperor Augustus Ciesar, 
and t he patron of Virgil and Horace. 
He died 8 B.c. 

Tibullus, a contemporary of , 
firgil, and Horace. Pour books 
f his Elegies are extant, which 
I display all the graces of style and 
' sentiment. Died 18 b.c. 

Vitruvius, a cclobraied Boman 
architect, who flourished under Au- 
gustus Ciosar, and wrote on archi- 
tecture. 

Horace, the most elegant of the 
Boman lyric poets ; his works con- 
sisted of “ Odes,” or lyric poems, 
“Satires” on life and morals at 
Borne, in his time, and “Epistles,” 
or letters, and descriptive poems 
addressed to his chief associates. 
He was Virgil’s most intimate 
friend. Born 65 B.C. ; died 8 B.c. 

Ovid, a Latin poet of lively ge- 
nius, whoso works are numerous ; , 

but whoso delicacy of sentiment by 
no means equal to the purity of his 
diction. Born 43 B.C., died 18 A.D. 

Livt, an eminent Latin historian 
who wrote a history of the Boman 
kingdom and republic, in 142 books, ' 
of which only 35 remain. Born 59 
B.C., died 18 A.D. 

Bhajdrus, a Latin poet, authoi 
of some fables, imitated from the 
Greek fables of ili^so]), but written 
with purity of stylo and simplicity, j 
Ho lived in the lime of Augustus. 

Celsus, celebrated as a physiciaa 
in Borne; he wrote on medicine, r' 
agriculture, rhetoric, and militarj 
afiuirs ; all his works, except tha< ' 
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on medicine are lost. He flourislicd 
about 17 A.D. 

Seneca, eminent at Home as a 
moralist, and the preceptor of Nero, 
who basely condemned him to death, 
65 A.D. 

JjDCAN, the nephew of Seneca, 
famed for his poem describing the 
wars between Cajsar and Pompey, 
and entitled “ Pharsalia.’* Porn 
37 A.D. ; executed for conspiring 
against Nero, 65 a.d. 

Persius, a Latin satiric poet, 
who wrote against the vices and 
f()llios of his time. Porn 34 A.D. ; 
died 62 A.D. 

Pliny the Elder, celebrated 
for his Avritings on natural history. 
He was sufTocatod by the vajjour 
emitted from Mount Vesuvius du- 
ring the great eruption in 79 A.D., 
which destroyed the cities of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. Porn 23 
A.D. 

Juvenal, a Latin poet, who 
lashed the vices of his ago, with 
unsparing severity. Hied 128 

Martial, a Homan poet, chiefly 
noted for his epigrams. Elouri&hcd 
about 104 B.c. 

Quintilian, an orator and rhe- 
torician, and a celebrated instructor 
of youth ; liis Institutes of Oratory 
are deservedly in high estimation. 
Flourished about 80 d.c. 

^ Tacitus, a noble iloraan histo- 
rian; ho wrote a treat iso on the 
manners of the Germans, the life of 
Agricola, his fatlicr-in-hnv, and the 
“Annals,” a history of Home from 
the foundation of the city to the 
death of Nero. Porn about 54 A.D., 
died about 100 A.D. 

Pliny the Younger, nepbow 
of Pliny the Elder, famed for his 
love of polite literature ; ho wrote 


ten books of elegant letters to 3 iia 
friends, still in being. Born 62 a.d., 
died 100 a.d. 

Suetonius, a Homan historian, 
Avho wrote the “ Lives of the Twelve 
Caesars,” but in a very incorrect 
style. Died about 120 a.d. 

Auius Gellius, a Homan gram- 
marian and rlictorician, author of 
the Attic Nights, which is a se- 
lection of detached remarks, and 
Avas written at Athens, whence it 
takes its name. Elourislied about 
170 A.D. 

Sextus Aurelius Victor, a 
Roman historian and biographer, 
Avho wrote the lives of the Cmsars, 
from Julius Caisar to Julian the 
Apostate. Ho lived in the 4th 
century. 

Quintus Curtius, a Latin his- 
torian, celebrated for his Life of 
Alexander the Groat, compiled Avitli 
elegance of stylo, but great inatten- 
tion to chronological arrangements; 
his history Avas in ten books, but tho 
first tAA'o are lost. Ho is supposed 
to have lived in the 4th century. 

Macro Bius, a Latin writer, whoso 
Avritings are valuable for his criti- 
cisms and miscellaneous observa- 
tions on the manners and customs 
of tho ancients. Died about 415. 

Claudian, a Latin poet, sup- 
posed to have been born at Alex- 
andria. His poems are distinguished 
for brilliant fancy and elegance of 
diction. Flourished about 400 a.d. 

Boethius, a Homan philosopher 
and statesman, who held several 
I high offices at Homo under Thoodo- 
ric the Goth. Being suspected of 
treason by his sovereign, ho was 
I imprisoned for some time at Pavia, 
where ho wrote his celebrated “Coii- 
solations of Philosophy.” Born 470 
I A.D., executed 52.^ a.d. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Miscellaneous Questions in the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

SECTION L— Introductory~tiie great erochs op 

BRITISH HISTORY. 

Nam<i the six grand epochs in the history of England. — The 
introduction of Christianity ; the Norman Conquest ; the 
grant of Magna Cliarta, which laid the foundation of En- 
glish liberty; the rieformation, the Ilcstoration, and the 
lievolution. 

When teas Christianity^ introduced into England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland It is said that Christianity was first 
introduced into England about the year 64. It was certainly 
taught with success in England about 1 56, introduced into 
Ireland towards the close of the second century, and into 
Scotland about 212. 

What gave an impetus to the spread of Christianity in Eng- 
land and Ireland, some hundreds of years after its first in- 
troduction 1 — The arrival of St. Patrick, in Ireland, in 432, 
and the mission of St. Augustine, in England, who was 
sent in 597, by Pope Gregory the Great, to preach the Gospel 
to the Saxons. 

What did St. Angtistine become in England 1 — The foun- 
der and first archbishop of the see of Cantcrb\iry, in Kent. 

What was the Reformation ? — A return to the older forms 
of Christian worship, which had become cormpted by the 
introduction of errors and monstrous doctrines by many of 
the popes of Eome. 

When was the Reformation began in England The Ee- 
formation was set on foot in England, by WicklifFe, about 
1360, in the reign of Edward III., and consummated in 
i547, in the reign of Henry VIII. 

When and by whom was the Ref or motion begun in Scotland 
"md Ireland ? — In Ireland, in 1535, by George Browne, an 
Augustine friar, afterwards archbishop of Dublin ; and in 
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Scotland, in 1560, in the reign of Mary queen of Scots, by 
John Knox. . . , . » y . 

Wkat gave rise to the Reformation in thu and foreign 
countries?— HiCi general sale of indulgences, or pardons for 
sins, by which a man could commit crime with impunity, 
and which were hawked about every country in Europe, by 
monks ; and the abandoned lives of the inmates of the mo- 
nastic houses. 

Who began the sale of indulgences as the means of adding 
to the revenues of the Raped liee ? — Pope Gregory VII. insti- 
tuted the system, but Pope Boniface VIIL was the first who 
publicly sold tlicm in 1300. After this, the sale of the pope’s 
pardon for sin was fre<piently farmed by men who, like John 
Tetzel in 1502, paid the jiopcs a certain sum for the privilege 
of selling tliese pardons for a certain time. 

What was the liestoralion ? — The renewal of the kingly 
power, in the person of Charles II., in 1660, two years after 
the death of Oliver Cromwell. 

What ivas the Revolution? — A change in the constitution, 
which took place on the abdication of James II. and the 
accession of William III., in 1688. 

]Vhat two great advantages did England gain hy the Revo- 
lution ? — The present constitution was established, and the 
famous Bill of Eights passed. 

What is meant hy the conslitiUlon of England? — Its laws 
and government. 

What was the Bill of Rights ? — A bill passed in the reign 
of William III., to confirm and secure the liberties of the 
people, and settle the succession to the crown. 

Name the English djjuasties of kings. — The Saxon, Danish, 
Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart dynasties, and that 
of Hanover or Brunswick. ^ 

llow many 2ainces were there of each line ? — Seventeen 
Saxon, three Danes, four Normans, fourteen Plantagenets, 
including the bpinclics of Lancaster and York ; five Tudors, 
seven Stuarts, including Mary, the queen of William III., 
lormerly prince of Orange \ and six of the line of Bruns- 
wick. 

SECTION 11 . — PnoM the iNyAsroN op julius c.esab to 

THE NORiMAN CONQUEST. 

What are the ancient names for England, Scotland, Wales, 
and England was called Britannia ; Scotland, 

Caledonia ; V ales, Cambria ; and Ireland, Hibernia. 
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What were the ancient names of France, Holland and 
Switzerlandl—Yx^m^Q was called Gallia or Gaul ; Holland, 
Batavia ; and Switzerland, Helvetia. 

What were the ancient names of Spain, Portugal, Poland, 
and the no 7 'thern counti'ies of Sweden, Norivay, and Den- 
inarlc 1 — Spain was called Iberia ; Portugal, Lusitania ; 
Poland, Lithuania ; and Sweden, iNorway, and Denmark, . 
Scandinavia. 

By whom were the Britons fii'st conquered? — By the Ko- 
mans ; Julius Cresav attempted this conquest, 55 and 54 
B.a, and Agricola may be considered to have completed it 
ill 84 A.D. 


Who were the Druids? — Priests of Britain, whoso princi- 
pal residence was in tlie Isle of Anglesca. They were pos- 
sessed of a great deal of 


power, and were held in 
gi*eat veneration by the 
people. 

How were the Druids 
clothed when they sacriferd? 
—In long white gjirmcnts ; 
tliey wore on their heads 
tlie tiara, or sacred crown, 
their temples were encircled 
with a wreath of oak leaves, 
they bore in tlieir hands a 
wand, supposed to be pos- 
sessed of supernatural pro- 
perties, and also placed upon 
their heads a serpent’s egg, 
as an ensign of their order. 



IfVhat qylant did the Drii" ancient brttibtt beuid. 
ids hold id high estimation? 

The mistletoe, a parasitic plant which grows on the oak, 
apple, and other trees. 

How were their temqdes formed? — Of liuge stones disposed 
generally in the form of a circle. Stonehenge, on Salisbury 
plain, is supposed to be the remains of a dmidical temple. 

What were the rites observed by the Druids ? — They appear 
to have been of a very simple nature, consisting of sacrincial 
ceremonies^ and the adoration of the sim, moon, and other 
natural objects, but occasionally they oflered up hujnan sa- 
crifices of victims, who arc said to have been placed within a 
huge image of wickerwork, and then burnt to death. 

Had the Druids any otlur function but those of priests ? — 
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They acted as judges for the settlement of disputes. Besides 
being lawgivers, they were the teachers of youth, and handed 
down the history of bygone years by word of mouth from 
one generation to another. 

JHiaf became of the Druids They were almost entirely 
extirpated when the Homan general, Suetonius Paulinus 
took the island, or Anglcsea, in the year 6i, and Agricola, a 
second time in 78. 

How were the imblic events transmitted to posterity, when 
the Jiritons ivere iymrant of p)rinting and writing By 
their bards or poets, who were the only depositories of the 
national events. 

What Roman emperor projected an invasion of Britain, 
gathered only shells %ipon the coast, and then returned to Home 
'in triumph /—Caligula, in the year 40. 

Whxit British generals distinguished thenuelves before the 
Sa,xon heptarchy was formed ? — Cassivelaunus, defeated by 
Julius Ciusar in 54 B.c., and Caractacus, defeated and taken 
by Ostorius in 5 1 A.D., and sent a prisoner to Home in the 
following year. 

What ivas the exclamation of Caractacus, when led in 
triumph through Rome / — “ How is it possible tliat a people 
possessed of such magnificence at home, should envy me a 
humble cottage in Britain 1’^ 

What queen poisoned herself to avoid the insults of the 
Roman compieror / — Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, in 
Britain. She headed a revolt of the Britons in 6r, but being 
det'eated by Suetonius Paulinus, committed suicide. 

How long did the Romans retain Britain as a province 1 — 
Until 436, when they withdrew entirely from the island. 

What two jiaxon genereds assisted in subduing England t 
Two brothers, nanied Hengist and Horsa, wlio were called 
into Britain to assist the Britons against the Piets and Scots, 
about 449, and who, with others who came after them, even- 
tually conquered the wliole of Britain. 

}Vhat 7 vas the Saxon Heptarchy ‘I — Seven kingdoms into 
which Britain was divided by the Saxon invaders. 

Name the^ldngdoms of the Heptarchy, and the founder oj 
each.—i, Kent, founded by Hengist in 455 ; 2. Sussex, 
founded by Ella, 491 ; 3. Wessex, founded by Cerdic, 619 ; 
4. Essex, founded by Ereenwine, 527 • 5. East Anglia, 
founded by UfFa, 527 ; 6. Mercia, founded by Crida, 51)6 ; 
and 7. Korthumbria founded by Ida, 547. 

Who teas the first Christian king in Britain 7 — Ethelbert, 
fifth king of Kent (568—616). 
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Who raised the first sole monarchy upon the ruins of the 
Saxon heptarchy ? — Egbert, about 825, obtained the sove- 
reignty over the other princes of the heptarchy, and assumed 
the title of King of England. 

When did the clergy first collect tithes in England?— IshoMt 
the year 786 or possibly previous to tliis, as tliis is the first 
year in which they are mentioned in any written document. 

What Saxon monarch erected a nvniber of monasteries ? 
— Etlielbald, who began to reign in 857. 

What gave rise to monastic institutions in Christendom ? — 
The persecutions which attended the first ages of the Gospel, 
obliged some Christians to retire into deserts and unfre- 
quented places ; their example gave so much reputation and 
weight to retirement, that the practice was continued when 
the reason ceased to exist. 

Name the most famous of the Saxon kings. — Alfred the 
Great, who reigned from 872 to 901. 

What were the remarkable events of his reign ? — He de- 
feated the Danes in several battles by sea and land ; en- 
couraged learning and learned men ; founded the univer- 
sity of Oxford j and divided England into sliircs and coun- 
ties. This prince has the credit of laying the foundation 
of England’s navy and Britain’s supremacy by sea. 

What was Peter^s peiiice ? — A. tax of a penny on every 
family, levied first by Ina, king of Wessex, about 725, for 
the establishment of an English college at Home. It was 
frequently renewed by the English monarchs, and was ulti- 
mately claimed as a right, and regularly collected by the 
popes. 

When was this tribute abolished? — At the Eeformation in 
the reign of Henry VIIT. 

What was meant by “ excommunication — An ecclesiasti- 
cal decree by which the persons excommunicated is deprived 
of the benefit of all religious rites, and is put, in short, with- 
out the pale of the church. 

What English princes have the popes excommunicated ? — 
John. Henry VIII., and< Elizabeth. 

What is meant by laying a kingdom under an interdict ?— 
By this the pope deprived the nation of all exterior rites of 
religion, the cnurch services being suspended. Generally 
under an interdict, infants were left unbaptised, the com- 
munion was never celebrated, and the service for the dead 
^vas not read, but in some cases baptism and the administra- 
tion of the communion to the dying were permitted. 

What was the trial of Ordeal ? — This superstitious custom 
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was anciently very prevalent in Britain. There were three 
kinds of ordeals : that by fire, that by cold water, and that 
by hot water. 

Describe the ordeal by fire . — ^In this kind of ordeal, the 
accused were to walk blindfolded and barefooted over nine 
red-hot ploughshares, placed at unequal distances. 

Describe the ordeal by cold ivater . — In this, the person 
accused, was bound hands and feet, thrown into a pond, or 
river, and was then to dear himself by escaping drowning. 

Describe the ordeal by hob ivater . — In this tlic hands and 
feet of the accused were plunged into boiling water. 

When were these ridiculous customs laid aside ? — In the 
reign of Henry HI. 

Who founded the university of Cambridge ? — According to 
Bede it was founded by Sigebert, king of East Anglia, about 
635. It was revived, if not founded, by Edw^ard the Elder, 
about 915. 

Wheii did the famous Guy, Earl ofWariviclc, live ? — In 
the reign of Atliclstan ; his strength is said to have been 
gigantic. Many legends of this nobleman are still current in 
AVarwick and the neighbourhood, and among them his com- 
bat with Colbrand, a gigantic Dane. 

What Saxon Icing ivas stabbed by an assassin ? — Edmund 
T., bv Leolf, a notorious robber, at a wedding feast at 
Pucklechurch, in Gloucestershire, in 946. 

^Vh^eh of our Saxon 
2 ) 7 'inc€S was stabbed, by 
order of his mother- in-lav\ 
at Corfe Castle ? — Edward 
II., called the Martyr, in 
979; Elfrida, who com- 
manded the execution of 
this tread icrous deed, was 
equally beautiful and 
wicked. 

When was the general 
massacre of the Danes In 
the reign of Ethelred II., in 
the year 1002. 

Which of the Saxon mon- 
airchs, after Alfred, ivas the 
most valiant ? — Edmund II., 
surnamed Ironside * he op- 
posed the Danish king, Ca- 
nute, but unsuccessfully, and was 'afterwards murdered by 
one of his servants. 
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Which of onr hy a memorable speedy reproved the 

flattery of his courtiers^ and what was the substance of it ? — 
Canute the Great ; first of the Danish line ; he ordered his 
chair to^ be placed upon the sea-shore, when the tide was 
coming in, and commanded the sea to retire ; he feigned to 
sit some time, expecting its submission, till the waves began 
to surround him, and then turning to his courtiers, he ex- 
claimed, “ The titles of lord and master only belong to him 
whom earth and seas arc ready to obey/’ 

What is remarkable of llardicanute 1 — He was a weak and 
degenerate prince. He died through excess in drinking; 
and in him ended the Danish line of English monarchs. 

What laivs did Edward the Confessor collect 7 — Those of 
the Danes, Saxons, and Mercians, which he abridged and 
amended ; and till the twentieth year of the reign of William 
tlie Conqueror, they were considered as the common law of 
England. 

Who ivas the last Saxon king of England! — Harold, the 
son of Earl Godwin, a powerlul English noble. William, 
Duke of Normandy, claimed the crown on a pretext of hav- 
ing been made heir to the kingdom by Edward the Con- 
lessor, and, in an attempt to repel his invasion of the coun- 
try, Harold fell in the battle of Hastings in io66. 

Ilow did William commemorate his victory ? — By the erec- 
tion of an abbey, called Battle Abbey, in the following year, 
on the field where Harold and the English had been van- 
quished* 


Saxon Kings of England (827—1016). 


Egbert . 

Ethelwolf 
Ethelbald . 

Ethelbert 
Ethelred I. 

Alfred (the Great) . 
Edward I. (the Elder) 
Athelstan 


. 827 Edmund I. . . . 940 
. 837 Edred .... 946 
. 857 Edwy . . . .955 
. 860 Edgar (the Peaceable) . 958 
. 866 Edward IL (the Martyr) 975 
. 872 Ethelred I L 979 

. 901 Edmund IL (Ironside) . 1016 
. 925 


Danish Kings op England (1016—1042). 

Canute (the Great) . 1016 Hardicanuto , 1039 

Harold I. . . . 1035 

Saxon Kings of England Kestored (1042—1066). 
Edward III. (the Con- | Harold . . . .1066 

fessor) . . . 1042 I 


7 
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SECTION ITT.— Feom the Nobman Conquest to the 
L)EAT ii OF Stephen of Blois. 

Name the pnncipal events and institutions in the reign of 
William the Conqueror The compilation of “ Domesday 
Book the establishment of the curfew bell ; the appoint- 
ment of sheriffs in the English counties ; the planting of the 
New Forest in Hampshire ; and the introduction of the 
feudal law. 

What was Domesday Book A register of all the estates 
in England, giving an account of the annual value of each,, 
and the number of cattle and servants upon it. 

What was the Curfew Belli— K bell ordered to be rung 
every night at eight o'clock, when the English were to put 
out their lires anil candles. 

What was meant by the Feudal Lawl — Under the feudal 
law all holders of lands, whether large or small in extent, 
were obliged to assist tlie owner of the soil, engage in his 
quarrels, and do him other actual services. These men paid 
no rent, the suit and service rendered for the land being 
considered an equivalent. In process of time, this law was 
so much abused, that when an estate was sold, the farmer, 
wlio lived upon it, liis children, and stock of cattle, were 
sold also. 

Explain the system of the Feudal Law more fully, — The 
king by a legal fiction was supposed to be the owner of ah 
the land in the kingdom. The nobles, knights, and holders 
of manors, were bound to aid the king, when required, by 
personal service in the field, and pecuniary contributions at 
certain times as an acknowledgment for their land. The 
yeomen, or large farmers, were obliged to do the same to the 
knights of whom they held their estates, and so on in like 
manner from the highest to the lowest. 

When loas the custom of beheading introduced ?— By 
William tlie Conqueror ; when Waltheof, Earl of Hunting- 
don, was executed in 1076. 

Why was this custom adopted? — Because this mode of 
execution was considered less disgraceful than hanging for 
criminals of liigli rank. 

What icas the general condition of the English nation at 
this time ? — They were illiterate, rude, and barbarous ; but 
in this century began what is commonly termed the age of 
cliivalry in Europe, when anarchy and barbarism were 
aboli.shed, and civilization, with politeness of manners, first 
introduced. 
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When was Westminster Ilall huilt? — In the reign of 
William Eufus. 

For what ivas this Icing noted 2 — For the cruel way in 
which he oppressed liis subjects and his carelessness in all 
matters of religion. 

When were the first Crusades^ or Holy JVars ? — In the 
reign of William Ilufus ; they were undertaken to rescue 
Jerusalem from the hands of the Saracens and Turks, who 
were infidels. 

TFho was the famous Saladin ? — A general of the Saracens 
who succeeded Nourcddin as Sultan of Egypt in 1173. 
After conciuering Syria, he invaded the Holy Land, and 
besieged and took Jerusalem in 1187. 

What surname was given to Henry and why ? — Beau 
Clerc, on account of his great learning. 

What were the Knight-Templars 2 — The members of a 
military order of knighthood, instituted by Baldwin 11. , 
king ot Jerusalem, about 1118, in the time of Henry L, to 
defend the temple and holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, and 
])rotect Christian strangers and pilgrims in the Holy Land 
from the assaults of infidels. 

Which of our kings was Earl of JUois? — Stephen, who was 
grandson to William the Conqueror, being tlie son of his 
(laughter Adela, His fatlnm, Stephen, Earl of Blois, fell in 
the crusades against the Saracens ; Stephen on the death 
of Henry I. took the Eimlish throne. 

Had Stephen any right to the English throne 2 — No, he 
was a usurper ; the rightful heir to the crown was Henry, 
the son of Matilda, the daughter of Henry I. 

How long did Stephen reign 2 — Nineteen years ; he was 
the last of the Norman dynasty of English kings. 

Norman Kings of England (1066—1154). 

William I. (the Comiueror) 1066 Henry I. (Beau Clerc) 1100 
William II. (lluf us) . . 1087 Stei)hen 1135 


SECTION IV.— From the Accession of Henry II. to 
TUB Battle of Bosworth. 

Wh) was the father of Henry II, ? — Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Earl of Anjou. Henry II. was thus the first of the Plajit- 
igenet dynasty in England. 

From what was the name “ Plantagenet derived 2 — ^From 
the sprig of broom, called in low Latin planta genista^ that 

7—2 
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GcnfTrcy of Anjou adopted and wore in liis helmet as a 

bad*^*'c. , > ' « « 

What vf^e/nl inventions and discoveries were made in his 
f'—The power of the loadstone as a means of showing 
the direction of tlie north- and so of the other points of the 
compass— was discovered ; glass was used in windows ; and 
surnames began to be adopted as a means of distinguishing 
families. 

Who teas prime 
minister to Henry II A 
— Thomas - a - Becket, 
archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; Becket being 
murdered by ^ king 
Henry’s instigation, he 
consented to perforin 
penance at his tomb, 
to humour the super- 
stition of the people, 
who believed him to 
be a saint, as he Lad 
been canon i zed' by the 
Church of Borne. 

What notable events 
took place in the reicfu 
of Henry //. ? — The 
conquest of Ireland 
was completed in 1 1 7 1, 
and England was divi- 
ded into circuits, which were visited at certain times in the 
year by judges, as now, for the administration of justice. 

What king wajs twice crowned^ and taken ^ndsbner in Ger- 
many^ on hzs reium from the Holy Land ? —Bichard I., siir- 
named Cceur de Lion, on account of his valour. He was 
the first English king who assumed the motto of '‘'‘ Dieiu 
mon Droit f or “ God and my Bight,” and affixed it to his 
arms. 

Hoia did he reqain his liberty ? — Ilis prison was discovered 
by Blonde], a minstrel, wdio was formerly one of his retinue, 
and he was then ransomed by his subjects. 

What remarkable natural phenomenon took place in th 
reign of Richard I. ? — A great eclipse of the sun happened 
in the year 1191, when the stars were visible at ten in the 
morning. 

When did Robin Ilood and Little John Iwe^ and who wert 
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they /—In the time of Eichard I. Robin Hood was said to 
be the Earl of Huntingdon, who was outlawed for some mis- 
^lemeanors committed at court ; upon which he, and his 
attendant. Little John, concealed tliemsclves in Sherwood 
forest, in Nottinghamshire, and lived by plunder. 

Wliot generous act ion of Richard I. does Imtory record ? — 
The pardon of his brother John, after repeated treasons, in 
granting which Ricliard is reported to liavc said, “I forgive 
yon, and wish I could as easily forget your injuries, as you 
will my pardon.” 

Hov) did> Richard I. meet with his death ? — He was 
^^'ounded witli an arrow Avhile besieging the Castle of Clialuz 
ill France, in 1 199, and the unskilful treatment of the wound 
caused his death. 

Which of our klncfs was called Rons Terre or Lackland ? — 
John ; he put out the eyes of his ncphe\v, Arthur, Duke of 
Bretagne, who was tlie nearest in succession to the throne, 
and afterwards caused him to be murdered, or, as some 
assert, killed him with his owm hand. 

Who signed Magna Charta? — John, in 1215. This famous 
charter, which was signed at Runnymedo, a meadow near 
AVindsor, is the foundation and basis of tlie liberties of the 
people of England. 

What had happened, 2^'i'evions to ihis?—lxL consequence of 
a quarrel between John and Pope Innocent III., the latter 
had put England under an interdict from 1208 to 1213. 

Ilowivas the quarrel settled? — John surrendered his crown 
to the pope, consenting to hold it afterwards as a vassal of 
Koine, on condition tliat the pope should settle a quarrel be- 
tween Jolin and Philip II. of France. 

What was Magna (fiarta ?—A. cliartcr by which the rights 
and libertiqs of the Church of England were guaranteed, tlie 
obligations of the feudal haws exactly dcfinecl and lightcned. 
It provided that no tax should be levied 'without consent of 
the “ great council” of the kingdom ; tliat no man should be 
condemned and punished without fair trial by his peers, or 
contrary to the law of the land ; and that justice should be 
neither sold nor denied to any man. 

When was the court of Common Fleas first instituted ? — 
In the reign of John, by one of the ]n-ovisions of Magna 
Charta. The court was fixed at Westminster, where it has 
continued ever since. 

When was mamdage first ordered to he solemnized in 
drarches ? — In the reign of John, by order of Pope Inno- 
(^ent HI. 
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Who afterivarch revoked Manila Charta?-—^ohW^ son, 
irciiry in. ; but lie was at lengtli obliged by the barons to 

coniirm it. -r tt 

When ivere aldermen ax>pointed the reign of Henry 
irr. according to some, though others say that the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen of London have been in 
existence since the concjucst in 1066. 

What is the most notable event in the rei^n of Henry III. ? 
—The establishment of the first regular parliament to which 
representatives were sent by the counties and more import- 
ant towns or boroughs. 

JBy whom was this reiweseidaiive 'parliament established ? — 
By Simon de Montfort, Earl of j^eiccster. 

What else is remarkable about the reiyn of Henry TTI. ? — 
That it is the longest reign on record with the exception of 
the reign of George lit. 

What celebrated philosopher lived in this reiyn? — Boger 
Bacon, a monk, who is said to have known the use of gun- 
powder, to have suggested tlio telescope, and to have in- 
vented tlie magic lantern. His knowledge of these and 
other wonders of nature and art obtained him the reputation 
of being a magician. 

What other improvements and manufactures were intro- 
duced in the reijn of Henry Iff. Linen was first manu- 
factured. and tapestry introduced as hangings for rooms in 
the royal palaces in England. 

When tvas the Inquisition established ?—\\\ 1215, in the 
I’cign of John ; but it was not till 1233, in tlic reign of 
Henry III., that the order received a dclinite constitution 
from Pope Gregory IX. 

What was the Inquisition? — A court, composed of monks 
and friars, a])pointed to take cognizance of every ^tiling sup- 
posed to be heretical, or contrary to the Roman Catholic 
1 ormularies of faith as defined by the popes. 

What was the. object of the Inquisition ? — To make persons 
suspected of entertaining ideas contrary to the teaching of 
the Church of Boinc, recant their heresies, as tliese notions 
^vere styled, by the application of torture, and if they con- 
tinued obdurate to put them to death by burning. 

Ill ivhat viay were the monks of the middle ayes great hene- 
facUp's oj their times They kept alive the light of learning 
in Europe which the institution of chivalry went far to ex- 
tingnisli, and by making copies of the works of the ancient 
authors, including the Bible, they thus preserved them for 
iuture generations. 
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What best promotes a liberal way of thinldny ? — A 
tliorough knowledge of ourselves, and a candid allowance 
lor the faults of otliers. 


What were the discover- 
and social improve- 
rnents in the reign of Ed- 
ward 1 . 2 — Tallow-candles 
and coals were first com- 
monly used ; windmills 
invented; Jind it is re- 
markable, that wine was 
then sold as a cordial, in 
apothecaries’ shops. 

What accident did Ed- 
ward /. meet with^ white 
in the Holy Landt—Wa 
was wounded there, by a 
poisoned arrow ; but his 
(|ueen, Eleanor, is said to 
have sucked the poison 
from tlie wound, and re- 
stored him to health. 



MONKS OF THE MIDDLE AUES. 


How did Edward L testify his affection for his queen ? — 
At her death ho erected crosses at every jdacc where her 
corpse rested on its way to its intcriJient at Westminster. 
The remains of some of these are still visible, and one, copied 
from the remains of these crosses, was erected, in 1867, at 
(sharing Cross, London, near the site of the old cross from 
which the spot takes its name, in front of the great railway 
terminus and hotel that has been built there. 


]Vhat king inhumanly ordered a general massacre of the 
Welsh bards 2 — Edwardi I., after the conquest of Wales, and 
the death* of Llewelyn, its last prince of Welsh extraction, 
in 1282. This prince, and David, liis brother, were cnielly 
beheaded, and their bodies treated with the greatest indig- 
3 uty. 

Who was William Wallace 2 — A. famous Scottish liero 


who, in the time of Edward I., bravely endeavoured to de- 
fend the liberties of his country against the English. 

What became of him He was taken prisoner by Ed- 
ward’s army, and hanged in chains, in London, in 1305. 

What led to the struggle of Sir Williain Wallace against 
die English king 2 — Edward 1 . had been invited to decide 
who was the riglitful heir to the Scottish crown on the death 
'‘d Margaret, in 1290. He declared John Baliol to be the 
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proper claimant, and Baliol accordingly assumed tlie kingly 

power in Scotland. -r. i- i -i i . 

IV/iat folloivfd /—In a few years Ealiol renounced liis 
allegiance, and was dethroned by Edward, who claimed 
Scotland as his own under the feudal law. This roused the 
Scotch, and made them take the held against Edward under 
William Wallace. 

Who first bestowed the title of TAnce of Wales upon Ms 
eldest son /—Edward I., to reconcile the Welsh to their sub- 
jection. 

When was the battle of Bannoclchiirn fought ivith the Scots? 
—In the reign of Edward IT. in 1314. The Scotch were 
commanded by their king, Kobert Bruce, who totally de- 
feated the English army. 

Name the chief favourites of Edward II , — Sir Piers Gave- 

When was the order of 
Knight- Templars abolished? 
— Simultaneously in Eng- 
land and France, in 1309, 
in the time of Edward I L. 
of England and Philip IV. 
of France. 

For what reason was the 
mAer suppressed ? —Because 
many of the knights were 
charged with high crimes 
and misdemeanors. Fifty 
nine of them, residing in 
France, with their grand- 
master, were arrested, and 
burnt alive. 

Who washing of Scotland 
in this reign ? — Bobert 
celebrated for his valour and fortitude. 

What remarkable events took place in England about thi^ 
time ? — The most severe earthquake ever known in Britain 
happened in 1318, while, in 1335, fke reign of Edward 
111., there was a dreadful famine. 

What death did Edward II. suffer ? — He was dethroned, 
and afterwards cruelly murdered in Berkeley Castle, Glou- 
cestershire, in 1327. 

Name the most remarkable battles in the reign of Edward 
?-ke battles of Cressy, in 1346 ; the battle of Neville’s 
Cross, in the same year ; and the battle of Poictiers, in 135^ 
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Aifainst whom were these battles fought Cressy against 
the French, the English being led by the Black Prince, then 
only sixteen years of age ; Poictiers also against the French * 
;\ad Neville’s Cross against the Scotch, David Bruce, king of 
Scotland, being taken prisoner by Philippa, Edward’s ^ueen. 

What other noteworthy events took place in this reign 1 — 
The siege and capture of Calais in 1347, which the English 
retained till the time of ^uecn Mary ; and the institution of 
the Order of the Garter in 1349. 

For what were the Eng- 
lish soldiers famous in this 
reign? — For their skill in 
archcry. The English bow- 
men, or archers, always 
commenced the battle, and 
by their dexterity contri- 
buted greatly to the Eng- 
lish successes at Cressy 
and Poictiers, and after- 
wards in Henry V.’s time 
at Agincourt. 

What riband do the 
Knights of the Garter 
wear 7 — A blue liband ; it 
is cstectned the most 
lirmourable order which the 
English have. old enoltsu bowmait. 

Name the great men in the reign of Edward III . — ^The 
Black Prince, eldest son of Edward ITL, so called from the 
colour of his armour, John of (iaunt, Duke of Lancaster, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and the Duke of York. 

What 2vas the character and fate of the Black Prince ? — 
He was valiant, prudent, and accomplished ; he died in the 
prime of life, of a consumption, regretted by all. 

What has been remarked about John of Gaunt, Duke^ of 
Lancaster ? — That, though so nearly allied to royalty, being 
tlie son of Edward III., the father of Henry IV., and the 
uncle of Bichard II., he never ascended the throne. 

Uj^on what grounds did Edward 111 . assert his claims to 
the French crown ? — In right of his mother, Isabella who 
^as the daughter of Philip the Fair, and sister to Lewis 
Hiitin, Philip the Tall, and Charles the Fair, all of whom 
died without an heir. 

What law destroyed this claim ? — The Salic la^v. 

What gave rise to the Salic law in France 7 — It was insti- 
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tilted by Pharnmond about 425, and adopted as a funda- 
mental law of the realm in the time of Clovis I., about 512 ; 
but to ^(ive f^roatcr weight to this law which provided for the 
exclusion of females from the throne, it was said to be taken 
from the 8aliaii code of the ancient Franks, or people of 
France, from which it derives its name. 

^\fme some discoveries and improvements made in the time 
of Edward // 7 .— The coinage of gold was greatly increased ; 
cannons used, turnpikes and clocks introduced, and the 
woollen manufactory first began to rise into importance as a 
t“ branch of national industry. 

AVindsor Castle w^as rebuilt 
by William of Wykeham, 
liishop of Winchester, 
about 1360, and in 1376, the 
first speaker of the House 
of Commons was chosen. 

What king earned his 
uncle, the Duke of Glances- 
ter, to be privately smothered 
at Calais f— Kichard II., 
j::i the grandson and successor 
If-' ' *'* of l^dward ill., to rid him- 
self of a monitor whom ho 
feared. 

By whom was the Poll- 
tax first levied By llich- 
ard IT., in the year 1380. 

What ivas it 1 - A ta^x of one shilling, ordered to be paid 
by every person above fifteen ; it occasioned an insurrection 
of the people, because the rich paid no more than the poor. 

Who headed this insurrection ? Tyler and Jack 
Straw, two of tlie common people ; it was quelled with 
some difficulty, after the mob had entered London and com- 
mitted many outrages and excesses. 

What notavortliy events in connection with religion occurred 
at this tinie f—-'V\\o reformation was commenced in England 
by Wicklille about 1360, in the reign of Edward HI., and 
carried on in the reign of Bichard II. His followers were 
much persecuted by the priests, and were termed Lollards. 

What merit belongs to Wicklifie ?--Iie was the first to pro- 
test openly against the errors of the Church of Borne, and 
was distinguished for his learning and piety. His chief 
patron and protector w\as John of Gaunt. 

11 hoi two great noblemen did liichard II. banish 1 — The 
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Dulses of Hereford and Norfolk ; but Hereford returned 
tvitli an army before the expiration of liis banishment, and 
]o])rived Eichard of his crown and life. 

Whop^e son was Hereford^ or Boilwjhrohe as he is sometimes 
'ermed? — The son of John of Gaunt, and therefore the 
cousin of Eichard II. 

Where did Richard end his days? — In Pontefract Castle, 
kvlierc he was starved, or, as some say, assassinated. 

What were the chief social imiwovements in this reign ? — ■ 
The manufactory of woollen l:)roadeloth was brought to 
greater perfection, side-saddles and spectacles first became 
oinmoii ill England, and playing-cards were invented in 
France. v-' 

For whom were playing-cards invented ? — For Charles VI., 
king of France, called the Eeloved. Ho was insane the 
^n'catest part of his reign ; and during his intervals of rea- 
son, cards were produced for his amusement. 

When loas the of ice of Champion of Fngland first in- 
it filed ? — In the reign of Eichard IT. 

What has the Cham] non to do? — On the king’s coronation- 
lay, he rides up Westminstcr-hall, on a wlute horse, pro- 
claiming the king by his usual titles ; he then throws down 
[i gauntlet, or iron glove, challenging any one to take it up 
and light him, who docs not believe the monarch then pre- 
sent to be lawful heir to the crown. 

When^ and between whom, was the battle of Olterlmrn or 
Chevy Choise? — In the reign of Richard II., in 1388, between 
tlie English, under Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, and the 
Scotch, under I]arl Douglas. 

Who luas the first king of the house of Lancaster ? — Henry 
lY., the son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

What i\ the house of Lanc<(ster?-~-R branch of the Plant- 
agenct dynasty of the kings of England. 

What insurrections troubled the reign of Henry lY, ? — The 
Welsh insurrection, under Owen Glendower, in 140T, a 
grandson of Llewelyn, the last prince or native ruler of 
IVales in 1440, which was maintained till 1415, and the 
rising of the Percies, who, at one time, entered into alliance 
with Glendower. 

What noteiuorthy battles were fought in these rebellions ? — 
Those of Shrewsbury in 1403, in which Hotspur was killed ; 
and Bramham Moor in 1408, in which the Earl of North- 
umberland fell. 

What distinguished characters lived in this and the precede 
ing reign ? — Chaucer and Gower, both English poets. 
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JF/ial event in connection with religion took place in t/a 
reign of Henry IV. 1 ijriest named William Sautr^, a 

follower of Wickliffe, was 



MAUTYKDOAl 01^ WILLIAM ISAUTRI 

What occasioned these hatth 


burnt at the stake for hold- 
ing opinions contrary to the 
teaching of the llomish 
church. He suffered in 1401, 
and was the first of the long 
list of Martyrs who died for 
their religion in the times 
of the dawn and completion 
‘ of the lloformation. 

What order of knighthood 
did Henry IV. institute 2 - 
The order of the Bath ; the 
knights of this order wear a 
red riband. 

Who gained the battles of 
Harjleur and Aejineourt 2 — 
■ Henry V., against the 
French, in 1415. 

The invasion of France by 


Henry V., to sustain a claim to the French crown, founded 
on his descent from Edward HI. 


What was the result of these battles 2 — Henry was after- 
wards declared heir to the French monarchy, and regent of 
France and Normandy. 

Were the persecutions of the followers of WicMiffe continued 
in this m'fy/i ?— Yes; 8ir John Oldcastle, called Lord Coh- 
ham, was burnt at the stake in 1414, because he refused to 
subscribe to the Homan Catholic doctrines and tenets. 


What happened to Henry V., ivhen rrince of Wales 2 — Sir 
William Cascoigne, tlie chief justice, sent him to prison, fur 
contempt of his authority. 

Relate the story . — One of his dissolute companions being 
brought before tliis magistrate for some offence, Henry, who 
was present, was so provoked at the issue of the trial, that 
he struck the judge in open court. Sir William, sensible of 
the respect due to his authority, sent the prince to prison. 

What did the king say when he heard it 2 — He exclaimed, 
“ Happy is the king who has a subject endowed with cour- 
age to execute the laws u])on such an olTender ; still more 
happy in having a son willing to submit to such chastise- 
ment." 


What prevented Henry V. from becoming king of France! 
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.^His death, in 1422, jnst before that of his father-in-law, 
(’liarics VI., whose heir he had been appointed to the exclu- 
t-ion of the rightful heir, who afterwards became Charles VIL 

WjicLt ivas the costume of the 

soldiers were armed with bows 
and arrows, lances and axes, or 
i)ill hooks, with corselets over 
leather coats and ca^s of iron 011 ^ ' 

nobles fought on horseback, and 

Avere covered from head to foot c 

111 defensive I'datc armour of ^ 

irere the horses armed ^ in a 

their riders, they were covered {^g|||m||mp||g^P 
Avith plates of steel, and some- KNicjjixoFTiiExiMiioii'iiEJiai'v, 
times Avore underneath these 

long clotlis, called housings, embroidered with the arms of 
their owners. 

Name the three 'principal events in the reign of Henry VI, 
•—The civil wars knoAvn as the Wars of the Ivoses, the siege 
of Orleans, and the loss of France. 

< Why were these civil 

wars engaged in 2 — Be- 
^ ^ ^ ^ " ‘o ' 1 illte cause the houses of York 

" ilaiilt'''' and ’Lancaster contended 

' ■ ' t'Wlilll I'l ' throne ; the con- 

'ioii ilK i tentions being occasioned 
claim which Kich- 

m ^ i ard, Duke of York, laid to 

' the throne, in the reign of 

: Henry VI. of Lancaster. 
IF/ia^ are civil wars ? — 
" ' \vCt J? vw They are Avars between 

Uw ' f\ 1 r those people who live un- 

’) der the same government, 
- and arc more to be held 

-- in detestation than any 

HOU^E. OF TRE IME OE MEEEE V. J sillCC tllOy 

of no advantage to the 
lution, but, on the contrary, cause endless divisions, and 
totally put a stop to trade. 


War horsb of the time of uekrv w 
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Why were these wars called the “ Wars of the Hoses — Be- 
cause the partisans of the house of York adopted a wliite 
rose as a badge, and those of the house of Lancaster a red 
rose. 

Who teas the Maid of Orleans ? — A young French peasant 
girl named Jeanne Dare, a native of Domremy, nearVau- 
coulcurs, in Lorraine, who, imagining herself inspired from 
heaven, headed her countiymcn against the generals of 
Henry VI., and was mainly instrumental in restoring 
Charles VII. to the throne of his ancestors. 

llowivas she rewarded? — Charles VI I. of France, ennobled 
the maid of Orleans, her father, three brothers, and all their 
descendants, even by the female line. 

What French countries did England formerly possess ? — 
Bretagne, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, Normandy, Gascony, and 
Guienne. They lost all these, and almost every bit of terri- 
tory they possessed in France, by the successes gained by 
the French under Jeanne Dare. 

What eventually became of this brave French peasant girl ? 
— She was taken by the English and burnt as a witch in the 
market jjlacc at Ilouen, in 1431. 

When was the battle of Wakefidd fought?— In 1460, be- 
tween the Yorkists and Lancastrians ; in this eiigagement, 
Richard, Duke of York, father of Edward IV., was slain. 

What other celebrated battles were fought in this reign be- 
tween the Yorkists and Lancastrians ?~Y\io^Q of St. Albans, 
1455 > Northampton, 1460 ; MortimeFs Cross, 1461 ; Towton, 
1461 ; Hexham, 1463 ; Barnet, 1471 ; and Tewksbury, 1471 ; 
after the last named, Edward, son of Henry VI., was mur- 
dered in cold blood by Kichard, Duke of Gloucester. 

Who was the queen of Henry VI. ? — Margaret of Anjou, a 
woman of keen penetration, undaunted spirit, and exquisite 
beauty. She fought twelve pitched battles in her husband’s 
cause, but ambition, not affection, guided her actions ; and 
wanting principle, she may engage our pity, but has no title 
to our esteem and reverence. 

What were^ the chief maritime discoveries and notable social 
events m this reign? — The Azores and Cape Verd Islands 
were discovered by the Portuguese, the former in 1432, and 
the latter in 1445 5 tbo Vatican library was founded in Rome 
j pumps were brought into general use. 

W^n did Henry VI. die ? — He is supposed to have been 
murdered in the Tower by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, in 
^ 47 b ten years after his deposition by Edward IV. 

Fame the first king of tlce house of ror/fc.~-Edward IV. 
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WlhCbt social advances were made in this period ? — Printing 
was introduced into England, and polite literature encour- 
aged among the English ; and the Portuguese visited a great 
part of the west coast of Africa, thus creating a zest for 
maritime discovery which was followed up a little later by 
Columbus in the service of ypain, and Cabot in that of Eng- 
land. 

How did Edward I V. recompense the services of his hro- 
ther, the Duke of Clarence 2 — He caused Clarence, upon some 
slight accusation, to be drowned in a butt of wine. 

whom did Edward IV. marry 1 — Lady Elizabeth Grey, 
the widow of Sir John Grey, an English knight, a partisan 
of the house of Lancaster, who was killed at the battle of 
St. Albans in I4-55- 

Name the most famous warrior at this period 1 — The Earl 
of Warwick, commonly called the King-maker, because, at 
different times, he both deposed and reinstated Henry VI. 
and Edward IV. 

Name some other disUnyuished Enylish cfenerals of this 
period. — The Earls of Talbot and Salisbury ; the Dukes of 
York, Bedford, and Mortimer. 

]Vhat king was smothered in the toiver, hy his unclds order? 
Edward V., the youthful son and successor of Edward IV. ; 
his brother, the Duke of York, was murdered at the same 
time. 


Who was his uncle? — Bichard III., who succeeded him 
upon the throne. 

What were the impyrovements in 
this reign ? — Post-horses and stages v 
for posting were established. \^, 

Who suffered death binder acensa- ^ ~ v ‘\ 

tion of treason under Richard III. ? 

— The Earl of llivcrs and Lord 
Hastings, who were beheaded soon 
after Bichard’s accession on Tower 

What are the best features of the illllmto m' I 

reign of Richard III. /—The strict- ||||^^ ill 
ness with which he enforced the 
laws ; and the commencement of 
the wise policy of establishing con- 

suls abroad to look after and pro- English ueealu, time 
tect British subjects and the inter- eicuaed hi. 

est of the country in foreign lands. 

What corporation or college was established in Richard's 
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reujn ? — The college of arms, or Herald’s college, incorpor* 
iitcd by royal charter in 1484. 

Wkit W(is the duty of the heralds and kings of arms To 
convey royal messages to foreign courts, to regulate royal 
processions and pageants, and make visitations through the 
country to register those who bore arms, and to prevent 
assumption of armorial bearings by those who had no right 
to them. 

JIoio did Richard III, attempt to promote the iron manu- 
factories of Engl and restricting the importation of 
iron goods manufactured abroad. 

How did Richard IT I. meet with his death? — He was 
killed in the battle of Bosworth, 1485, when fighting in de- 
fence of his crown, against Henry, Earl of Richmond, after- 
wards Henry Vli. 

Who has endmvonred to clear the character of Richard 
III, from the imputations of cruelty and crime tvifh tvhich it 
is stained? — Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, has 
endeavoured to shew that he did not commit tlic murders 
and crimes popularly ascribed to liim, but without any 
jnarked success. 


Kings of the Blantagenet Dynasty (1154—1485). 


Henry IT. 

I. Direct Line, 

. . . 1154 1 Edward I. . 

. 1189 Edward II. . 

1272 

.Richard 1 . 

1307 

John 

1:99 Edward III. 

1337 

Henry III. 

1216 Richard II. , 

1377 

2. 

Branch Line of House of Lancaster, 


Henry 

. 1399 1 Henry VI. . 

1422 

Henry Y, 

. 1413 1 

Edward IV. 

3. Branch Line of House of York, 

. 1461 1 Richard HI. 

1483 

Eihvard V. 

. 1483 1 


SECTION V. — From ttte Battle of Bosworth to the 
Death of Queen Elizabeth. 

Who toa^ Henry VI 1 . The son of Edmund Tudor, Earl 
r Margaret Beaufort, a descendant of John 

of Daunt. He was the first of the Tudor kings. 
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JFkor/u did he marrjt ? — Elizabeth, the daughter of Ed- 
ward IV., tJiercby uniting the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster. 

Wkemom America discovered! — In the reign of Henry 

VII. , by Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, in the 

service of Ferdiiiand and Isabella of Sp.'iin. Sebastian 
(^:d)ot, a native of Bristol, another famous navigator, lived 
Jit this period, and discovered Newfoundland and other 
parts of the continent of North America. ^ 

iiLSurrections took plojce in this reirjn ? — Those 
headed by Lambert Simnel, in i486, and Perkin Warbeck, 
in 1491- 

Who was Perkin Warhech 1 — ^An impostor, who pretended 
to be the Duke of York, a son of EdAvard lY., wlm Avas mur- 
dered in the Tower by Bichard III. The ])ru(lence and 
sagacity of Henvy defeated this, and many idher plots 
against his government. ^ 

What were the chief discoveries ami social improvements in 
this reign! — Sliillings Averc first coined in England ; Greek 
was generally taught in schools ; Vasco do Gama, a Portu- 
guese sailor, discovers the passage to the East Indies by 
(loubling tlie Cape of Good Hope 5 trade and commerce 
Averc grcfitly encouraged Avith foreign nations ; and maps 
and sea-charts now began to be commonly used in Eng- 
laiul. 

What king first assumed, the. title of Majesty ? — Heniy 

VI II . ; till this reign the Englisli kings were styled Your 
(h’ace, or Your Highness; Henry also received the title of 
Defender of the Eaith, from the pope. 

For IV hat reason ? — On account of a book which he pub- 
lished against the opinions of Luther. This title is still re- 
tained by t]ie sovereigns of the United Kingdom. 

In whose, person were the houses of York and Lancaster 
virited! — In that of Henry YIII. ; his claims on both sides 
Avere equal, as his mother was of the house of York, his 
father of the line of Lancaster. 

Fame the most remarkable events in the reign of Henry 
yill . — The completion of the Keforination, begun by Wick- 
litfe more than a century before ; the Battle of the ^Spurs 
fought lietween the English and the French, 1513 ; and the 
battle of Floddeii Field, fought between the English and the 
►^cotch, in the same year, in which fell James IV., king of 
^Scotland, with the flow^er of his nobility. 

When did Luther and Calvin live ! — In the reign of 
Hcnfy YilL ; they Avere two celebrated Protestants ; 

S 
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Luther was a German, and Calvin a native of Picardy, in 
France. 

What is meant hij a Protestant One who protests against 
the errors of tlic Church of Pome. 

In lohal great points do J toman Catholics and Protestants 
differ Komau Catholics worsliip images, the saints, 
and tlie Virgin Mary ; they acknowledge seven sacraments 
instead of two, and wlieii they commemorate our Lord’s 
supper, they think they really eat and drink the body and 
blood of Christ. They also acknowledge the i)ope as supremo 
head of the church. 

Who was the Jirst pope that decreed the infaUihility of the 
popes in general 1 VIL, who was contemporary 
with William the Compieror. He declared that the Churcl* 
of Pome never liad erred, and never could err; and this 
doctrine of infallibility was established by Leo X., as a do- 
fence against the opinions of Lntiier. 

Who is the innpond head of the chnrch of Png] and 
reigning sovereign of the United Kingdom, whether king uy 


-V- V V' 


queen. 

Who w((s 2-)rlme minister to Tfenry VTII. daring the fvA 
mrt of his reign .i*'— Card i nal Wolscy. 

Who were his iivo grenl 
con tempos ‘en ies / — bVii ii- 
eis i., king of Franco, 
and Charles V., emporoi' 
of Gcrniany. 

iMane the discoveri(> 
find iin])rovemenfs dur- 
ing the sijcleenth cent nr tj. 
— Tlio Berjnuda Isles, 
the islands forming t!;; 

[ .lapancse hlmpire, IIk 
J iacirone Isles, and ti:: 

. rhilip])inc Isles wen 
• discovered ; soap, lints 
and needles were th>i 
made in England ; reii 
was discovered and set- 
. ^ , tied; and the Thirty 

nine Articles of the Church of England and tlie Bible won 
nrst p7'inied in English. 

What great men saffei'ed death in this reign ? — Sir Thomaf 
More, the lord chancellor, for denying the supremacy oi 
Henry VIII. as temporal head of the Church of England 
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Fisher, bishop of Rochester (tutor to Henry) ; tJie Earl of 
Surrey, famed for his love of literature ; and Edward Bohun, 
Duke of Buckingliani. Wolsey, too, was impeached, but 
died of a broken heart before his trial ; this prelate is said 
to have intrigued for tlie pajial cliair. 

tvere the Knvjhts of St. John or Kniffhfs Iloapitallers 
first called by the title of Kniyhts of Mafia? — In the year 
1530, -wlien the Emperor of Germany, Charles V., gave the 
island of Malta to tlie Knights of St. John, after the expul- 
sion from the Isle of Bhodes by the Turks, in 1522. 

what conditions we^'C these hniyhts admitted to the 
order? — They were to bo of noble blood, to bo unmarried, 
live hundred to reside upon the island, and the rest to ap- 
])car when called upon. TJiey took a vow to dcLcnd ]\lalta 
from the invasions of the Turks ; and wore governed by 
thirty superior knights, and a grand master, cliosen from 
ilieirbody. 

What act passed, in the relyn of Jlenry YTIT.. which shewed 
the sca'vile adulation of his peojde^ and. his oion contempt of 
jastice ? — It was enacted, that the same obedience slnmld be 
paid to the king s proclamation as to an act of parliament ; 
tliat the king should not pay his dc])ls, and that those who 
had already been paid by him should refund the money. 

What order of kniyhihood vias insliiufed in the time of 
llinry VII T.? — That of the Thistle, by James V., king of 
^Scotland ; the kiiiglits wear a green riband. 

Who were the Jesuits ?— A ivligious order, founded by 
Tgr.atius Loyola, a Spanish ccelosiaslie, in 1534. Tliis order 
v/as dissolved by Dope Clement XIV. in 1773, on account of 
tlio great confusion caused by the various intrigues of its 
MKiuibers, who interfered in ])olit.ical matters in every conn- 
'ly into whii;Ji they wore admitted; it was, how'cver,rcor-- 
;;aniscd and restored by Bins Yll., in 1814. 

What is the raHnef principle q/’/Ac-ve -Implicit 

•nul blind obedience to tl)c head of the order. If a Jesuit 
is ordered to commit a crime, he must do so. 

What crease do the Jesuits offer for Mos- /—-That the end 
jastifics the means ; or, in other words that it Is right to do 
evil to bring about good, or at all events good according to 
their notions. 

When 'ivas the battle of PinJeey, or Musselhuryh, f ought vdih 
'Ip Scots ? —hi 1547; at the commencement of the rcig'i of 
hdward VI. 

^ Who teas protector dmdng the minori'y of Edward VI, /— 
^‘jymour, duke of Somerset 

8—2 
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Namf*. the heRt ihuiffs that vjere done hy Edward F7.— 
rroiiioting and establishing the lleformation. by act of par- 
lianicnt, and founding gi*ainmar-schools in many towns ol 
England. 

What inmrrecfion took du7dnr/ this reifpi ? — One i)i 

Korfolk, headed l^y Ket, a tanner, a discontented sedition^ 
fellow, Avhose followers were defeated by Dudley, earl of 
Warwick. Ket was afterwards hanged. 

To wJmn did Edward VT, leave the crown ? — To Lady Jaiiu 
Drey, his cousin ; she reigned only ten days, and was tlun 
de])oscd by IMary, Edward’s sister. 

Eaine the social imjo'ovenients in the latter 2^(trt of the sir- 
teenth cothiry ? — The art of knitting stockings was invented; 
the Look of Common Prayer was compiled, and published 
in English ; the Psalms of David were translated into verse; 
half-crowns were lirst coined in England; and the study of 
anatomy Avas revived. 

When were Lord Guildford, Dudley^ and JjadyJane Gre-'j 
hehectded l Tn the reign of ]\Iary. 

For what reason ? — Pecause Jane, the wife of Dudley, 
stood in IM ary’s way to the throne. 

To whom ivas Mary onarried ? — To Philip II., king cl 
Spain. 

Wh,at were the chief arts of Mcmjs reign ? — Mary was a 
zealous advocate for the Pox)ish faith, and repealed all tin; 

X r, . acts passed in favour of 

' ■ - .. ' the licformation in her 




« ’ r brother Edward’s reign, 

and she caused nearly 
300 Protestants to he 
burnt at the stake, as 
' I heretics. • The Koiimii 

^ ^ Catholic bishops (tardi- 

> ner and Bonner assisted 
, .< execution oi 

these barbarities, and 

' ct ^ f' Cranmer, Kidley, Lati- 

' V: uier, Hooper, and Fei' 

were among those 
^ /^v. who perished. 

When did the Enflidi 
lose Calais ? — In the 

lADY OF TIfK TIMK OF MAUY A5JD rciim of MaTV * 

KL..ABKXH. celebrated dul^e of 

Lruise having reconquered it in 1558. 




lADY OF TIfK TIMK OF MAUY A5JD 
ELIZABETH. 
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What social improvements were made in Mary's time ? — 
Hemp and flax were first ]>lantccl in Eii.i;laiicl ; and starch 
was also invented and used in tliis and tlje following reign 
lor stiflening the immense rufts worn by men and women 
round the neck. 

Xame the jyrincipal events in the rdyn of Klkahctli. — Sir 
I'raiicis Drake’s voyage round tlie world ; the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, in 15B8; and the execution of Mary, 
i.ucen of Scots, in 1587, 

What ^ms the idj^anish Armada? — A fleet of ships, sent 
Dut by .rinlip II. of Spain, to invade England. 

]Ioiv did Elizahelh evince her modesty^ and trust in God, 
•ifter the defeat of the iipanish Armada? — By ascribing the 
victory less to English bravery alone, than to tlie merciful 
interposition of Providence ; and she ortlered a medal to be 
■struck, which represented a fleet beaten by a tempcist, and 
I'llliiig foul of each other, Avitli this inscription — “He blow 
with ii is winds and tliey were scattered.” 

Who was IFary quetn of Scots? — J)auglitcr and successor 
)f James V., king cf Scotland, and cousin to Elizabeth; 
she was famed for her beauty and misfortunes. 

Who teas Ahtry's chief favourite ? — David Bizzio, who was 
issassinated in her presence by lord Darnli'.y, and others. 

Same j\Larfs hushauds . — Erancis If., Icing of Eraiicc ; 
Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley ; and the earl of Bothwell. 

J/ofv I any did Elizabeth keep Alary in prison ? — After her 
iiglit from Scotland in 1568, iMary was eighteen years a 
)risoiier in England, and was at length executed at Eother- 
ngay Castle, in North am ptonsli ire. 

Name some men of genius who lived ami wrote in Eliza- 
Shakespeare, Sjunser, Sir Philip Sidney, and 
Ion Jonson, poets and drainatists, and Bichard Hooker, a. 
vritcr on subjects connected with theology. 

For ivhat are Nliakespeards works particularly famed ? — 
‘’or the wit, variety, and genius displayed throughout, no 
characters being alike. 

When did, the ?lcots first openly declare themselves Frotes- 
ants? — In the reign of their queen Mary. 

What is the established religion of the Ncots now? — Presby- 
lirianism. 

Who were the m.ost distinguished naval officers in ElizOr- 
dKs /—Drake, Howard, Hawkins, Erobisher, and 
valcigh. 

What kind of ships ^vere built in the sixteenth century ? — 
hose of tlie Spaniards, called galleons, were very large, 
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v/ith turrets at tlie stern or hinder part of the vessels ; the 
English ships Avere smaller and less bulky. 

' ■ Name some great men 

in Elimhetlis reign,— 
Sir Philip Sidney, who 
fell in the battle of Zut- 
phen, in 1586, Lord 
Burleigh, the earl of 
Leicester, the earl ot 
Essex, and Sir Francis 
W al si II ghani . Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney aimed at tlic 
crown of Poland, but 
Elizabeth was unwil- 
ling to ])roniote his ad- 
vancement, lest she 
should lose so bright 
an ornament to her 

A Sl‘ANISJl OALLKON. COUl’t 

When was the dreadful massacre of Protesfants at Paris? 
--On St. Bartliolomcw’s day, Augibit 24, 1572, in the reign 
of Charles IX. of France, and Elizabeth, (piccn of England. 

What memorable answer did, the Viscount jyOrtez^ a 
French nobleman^ give io the circular Itiler sent round to 
command the extermination of the French Protestants t— 
“ Your majesty has many faithful subjects in this city of 
Bayonne, but not one executioner.’^ 

Name the chief leaders on the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant sides in France^ during the civil wars there 1 — On tlie 
side of the Itoman Catholics, were Charles IX., the two 
dukes of Cuisc, and Catharine de Medicis, the chief insti- 
gator of the wars ; while the prince of Condo, Admiral Co- 
ligiii, and Henry, king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. 
of France, were the leaders of the Huguenots, as the French 
Protestants were called. 

When teas the. slave-trade first 'practised in England ? — lu 
the reign of Elizabeth ; it was introduced by Sir Joliu 
Hawkins. 

What has caused its gradual abolition in most countries?— 
The sense which the generality of mankind have of the op- 
pression and inhumanity its defenders have exercised upon 
their fellow-creatures. 

What young Englishman was at the head of a conspiracy 
against Elizabeth^ to place Mary queen of Scots on the throne? 
— ^Anthony Babington, who was afterwards executed. 
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Name the inventions and improvements in FAkahetlis reiffn. 
runctuation ^y^ls introduced in writing ; coacJies and watches 
lirst common in England ; the study of botany was revived; 
knives first made in England ; Holland declared a republic; 
and criminals first sentenced to transportation. 

Monaeciis of the Tudor Dynasty (1485—1603). 
Henry VIL . . 1485 Mary L . . .1553 

llonryVJlT. . .1509 Elizabeth . . • 153^^ 

Edward VL . . 1547 


»SECTION VI. — From the Accession of James I. to the 
Death of Queen Anne. 

Name the first prince of the Ftmrt line who reicfned in 
Enijland . — James I. of England, and VI. of Scotland, lie 
was the son of Tilary, <piccn of Scots, and great grandson of 
James iV. of Scotland, who had married Margaret, the 
sister of Henry Vll 1 . 

What remarkable event hap2'>ened to James before he as- 
cended the English throne ?- Earl Gowrie’s cons])iracy against 
liim. This nobleman invited Janies to his house, and took 
him prisoner ; but the king was afterwards rescued by his 
attendants. 

What eminent lawyer lived in. the time of Elkabeth and 
James /. ? — The famous cliancellor, Francis Lord Ikicon, a 
(listinguislicd pliilosoidier and statesman. 

What were the most remarkable occurrences in this reign 1 
'--The Gnipjowder Flot in 1605, wliich was discovered and 
defeated by the sagacity of the king; and execution of the 
celebrated Sir Walter Haleigh. 

What wc%s the Ganjnnvder Flot ? — A scheme of the Homan 
(kitholics, to blow up both houses of parliament, by casks of 
gunpowder which were stored in a cellar that lay under 
them. 

W/ioivas Sir Walter Rcdeigh ? — A famous historian and 
navigator, who inflicted much injiuy on the Spanish ships 
tradkig to America in the time of Elizabeth. 

When ivas Kiriscoimcy established in the Church of Scot- 
land, and how long did it last?~By Janies I., in 1600. It 
was finally abolished in 1639, though attempts were after- 
wards made to re-establish it. 

Name the social im^yrovemcnis in the time of James 1 , — The 
circulation of the blood was discovered by the physician 
'farvey ; telescopes were invented ; the satellites round the 
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planet Saturn were first perceived ; baronets created ; mul 
berry trees first planted in England, and the cultivation oi 

potatoes introduced. ^ a • 

Where, did the potato first come from T rom America ; 
it was first brought over and planted in Ireland, by Sir Wal- 
ler Ilaleigli, wlio also introduced the use of tobacco in the 
ivign of (]uccn Elizabeth. 

What is meant by the Jliyhlcmd Clans ?— Tribes of vScotch 
Highlanders : each of the.se 
clans bears a different name, 
and anciently lived upon the 
lands of their respective chief- 
tains, to wlioni they showed 
every mark of txttachmcnt, 
and cheerfully shed their 
blood in their defence. Tiiesi; 
chieftains, in return, bestowed 
a protection upon their fol- 
lowers, eriually founded on 
gratitude and a sense of their 
own interest. 

jVame the character id ie 
traits of the ancient iieofeh 
lHyhlandcrs. — delity, h< )s- 
pitality, and great family 
pride. 

What were, their dress and 
character?— They wore a ])laid 
made of woollen stuff, or tartan, wJiich either hung down 
from their shoulders, or was fastened with a belt ; from tliis 
belt hung tlieir sword, dagger, knives, and pistol ; a large 
leathern purse hanging before, adorned with silver, was 
always a i)art of the chieftain’s dross ; their ■j atienco was 
unwearied, their courage undaunted, and their honour un- 
sullied. 
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i^\!me the most strikiny events hi the reiefii of Charles T . — 
The Tvars between Charles and Ids parliament; the Irisli 
massacre ; the execution of Lord jStrafford, and Archbishop 
Laud. 

What tueis idie fate of Charles /. Tins unfortunate king 
was taken prisoner by the parliament, confined in tlio Isle 
of Wight, and at last beheaded, before Whitehall, in 1649. 

When did Clarendon, and JIampden live '? — Jn the reign 
of Charles I. ; the former was a statesman and historian, 
the latter a celebrated patriot. 
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fris/i Massacfi'cl — A conspiracy of the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland, to iimrdcr all the English 
and Irish rrotestaiits residing in Ulster and other parts of 
tiic country. This rising, known in history as the ^ Ulster 
Rebellion,’' commenced in 1641, and was not totally sup- 
pressed until 1649. 

What were the important iU.^covcrtc^ and inventions 
i)i this rta/n ? — TlicRahama Isles were discovered ; barome- 
ters and thermometers invented ; newspapers lirst published; 
sawing-mills erected ; and cotlec brought to England. 

When did the Lords FatklaiuL and Fairfax live ? — In 
flic time of Cliai-les I. They werci of op])osite parties ; 
J'alkland was attached to the king, Avliile Fairfax fought on 
the side of the i)arli ament. 

When and hy whom were, the cioil wars commenced ? — ■ 
Ry Charles L, who linding himself unable to comply with 
the demand of his parlia- 
ment, and fearing that they 
would do violence to his 
person, ordered the royal 
.standard to be unfurled at 
.N ot t i n gh am, A u g u s t 2 2, 

1 642 ; and summoned Ilia 
Itiyal subjects to his aid. 

What ivere the chief battles 
fnujht between Charles and 
the jKirliament? — Those of 
Worcester, 1642 ; Edgehill, 
in the same year ; Newbury, 

1643 ; Marston iMoor, 1644; 
and Naseby, which ’was fatal 
to the king’s cause, in 1645. 

When 'was Knyland de- 
clared a Commonwealth ? — 

In the time of Oliver Crom- 
well, who assumed the title at hotting jfA;M, august 22, 1642. 
of Protector of J^lngland. 

Fame the most remarkable events diiriny the protectorate 
of CromivelL—A. war with the Dutch, who were defeated ; 
and the conquest of Jamaica. 

Name the two distinynishiny traits in C romiveW s character, 
“—Hypocrisy and ambition. 

Who took the Enylish emigrants over to settle in Pennsyl- 
vania ?- William Penn, sou of Admiral Penn, one of Croni- 
^'ell’s oflicers. 
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^Yhen did MU ion tlie time of Cromwell, to 

\^•llom lie was I^atin secretary. Cromwell, however, in 
<^ciieral, was hy no means an enconra^^cr of learning ; but 
the nation, under Ids administration, improved both in 
riches and power. 

117 /// did Jlickard CromwdL resiffii the protectory dp ?— 
Because lie did not ^x^ssi.'ss those great qualities which were 
necessary to support the views of his father, Oliver Crom- 
well. 

What were the rhief .social advances made ohout this tune ? 

A large [lart of North America was settled by the English ; 
and airqnimps, electrical machines, and speaking trumpets 
were invented. 

\Vh<d pat <ni end, to the EiujUsh Commomvealth 2 — The 
restoration of ('liarh's 11. in i66o, by Ceneral ^lonk, after- 
wards duke of Albemarh;, and others. 

Name some of the most remarkable events in the reujn (f 
(Jhavles 77 .— The .sale of Dunkirk to the French for four 
hundred thousand crowns; the great plague in liondon, 1665; 
the grc'at fire in London, 1666 ; the S(;a-lights with the Dutch 
who sailed up the Thames, and burnt the shipping in the 
Medway ; and the e.stablishmeut of the lloyid Society. 

Whif VHts tills societ// instiiiiied /— 1 'hat its members miglit 
judge of all new inventions and discoveries, and give the 
public an account of their utility. 

When was the lllll of Exclusion attempted to he passed, 2 — 
Tn the reign of Charle.s II., to ])rcvent the duke of Nork, 
brother to Charles, aud afterwards James IT., from ascend- 
ing the throne, as he was a papist ; tliis bill passed the House 
of Commons, but the Lords tlircAV it out. 

Name some of the naval battles fomjht between the En<jlisli 
and Ditlch in this reie/n. — N battle oil Harwich, in 1.^65, two 
ill 1666, in one of Ayliich off the mouth of the Thames, tlie 
Dutch lo.st twenty-four ships ; and tlie battle of fciolebay, or 
youth wold Bay, in 1672. 

For what were Ahjernon Sfjdnep and Lord Williami 1 lns~ 
sell beheaded 2 — Yoy alleged ])articipation in tlie Bye IIoiiso 
Plot, a conspiracy in 1683, to place the duke of Monmoutli 
on the throne in.stead of the duke of York. 

Name some mm of ijeidas in this reiejn. — Milton, Boyle, 
Dryden, Otway, Butler, TYunplc, AVallor, Cowley, Wycherley, 
and Halley ; the oaiT of Arundel also, the great patron of 
learning and genius, obtained the title of the Eiiglisli 
Miccemus. 

What were the chief works of these authors 2 — ^Milton wrote 
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two epic poems, called Paradise Lost, and Paradise Regained ; 
Poylc, Treatises upon Natural and J^Npcriincntal Pliiloso- 
pliy; Dry den translated Virgil, Plutarch, Juvenal, and 
Perius, and wrote twenty-seven plays, and numerous pieces 
of poetry ; Otway, plays ; Butler, lludibras ; Temple, his- 
torical and miscellaneous works ; Waller, poems ; Cowley, 
miscellaneous poetiy ; Wycherley, poems and plays ; and 
Jlallcy, on astronomical subjects. 

Name some invent i)i tkerei<jn of Charles IT. — Hydrau- 
lic fire-engines, and buckles, were invented ; gazettes first 
published ; and the ])enny post set up. 

What Moas the evstame of the time of Charles IT. — One of 
the most picturesque that has been worn in England. It 
consisted of a short 
jerkin and brooches of 
silk or velvet, elabo- 
rately laced and trim- 
med, boots worn up to 
the knee, or turned 
down about the middle 
of the leg, a short cloak 
of velvet, and a plumed 
hat. 

Name the most we- 
morahle actions in the 
reirpi of James I /. — 

The duke of iMoii- 
moutlds rebellion ; the - 
imprisonment of the 
seven bishops, in the 
Tower, for refusing to 
read Jumes’s declara- 
tion for liberty of con- c 
science in the Protes- 
tant churches, intended to bring the papists into civil an( 
(icclesiastical employments, and lead to the restoration o 
the Ptoman Catholic religion. James II. w^as notorious fo 
his endeavours to reconcile the Church of England to th 
see of Home. 

What was the issne of the (lake of Monmouth! s rehellion ?- 
He was defeated, and beheaded in 1685 ; and those corj 
cerned in his rebellion were convicted and sentenced b 
Judge Jeffreys, noted for severity in the execution of 
olficc. 

What became of James? — He was obliged to abdicate tx 
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;tlirone in 1688, on account of his religious principles and 
jarbitrary coiuluct, and died at St. Geruiaiiis in Franco, in 
I 'J701. 'I’liis king, u'lieii duke of York, introduced the use of 
i ’ sea signals. 

ir/io .‘{ffrem/c’d Jamea JI. — William, prince of Orange, 
■ and his Avife, ^vho was h daughter of James IL, under the 
title of William 111 . and }.lary II. 

'inn Si the l>nltl.e of the Hoifue, and hrtwcni vdioin'iras it 
file banks of the river Iloyne, in Ireland, be- 
Avecn William ILL and James LL, in an attempt made by 
;bc latter to regain Jn's kingdom. William III. was vic- 
:orious. 

What renovmed rimer ah f on nfit nm dev William ITT. "i — 
The Duke of Scliomberg, General Ginkell, afterwards Farl 
>f Athlono, Count do Solms, and Frince George of Den- 
nark. 


What ffreat 'nien nhed Jmtre in this rci(jii?~J)Qlo% New- 
.011, Locke, Tillotson, iVior, and Burnet. 

Name ( 7 r/r^’vrr>y-Ls*.--d.)ef()e was the writer of Bobin- 
011 Ciusoe and other works of various kinds too nuim.'roiia 

0 incntion ; Newt/ui wi'oie on astronomy and matliomatics : 
jodvo, on pliilosopliical subjects; Prior, ]mcms ; Jhirnct, 
ist()ry and dmnity ; and Tillotson, sermons. 

If Z/n/! ./t /mvn/t iHouareh ( ravelled, throiajh Jiuropc. in the 
eiijn oj WiUiam and Marip to obtain, 'instrnclion in the arts 
t commerce and the meehaniesI-VQiov the Great; this 
rincc evinced that nobility of mind is superior to tlie ad- 
intagcs of birth, by his marriage with Catharine I., a 
ussiau peasant girl, avIio, having shewn herself to bo a 
irewd, clever woman, litted to be a worthy consort to Peter 

1 JUS endeavours to raise his nation, was raised from the 
•west condition to sliaro liis throne 

^ „fl>der the Great prom tho 

tahimofhvmm rr, [ can reform my pwjplo, but 

’ : ■ r blessings 

' ninlii* morality; his sublime 

■ Cm ^ cultivated, nor his passions 

: i hte ‘'f rciUiOii; his virtues were 

luitry ^iefccts those of his education and 

¥VieJtiisskm people intlie iime 
rau Urn Great I liey were sunk ju the lowest state of 
ignomnec, being serfs or slaves, who like 

Ih the **“*'^®’ tought and sold 

tu the land they were born on. 
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When was the emarncijiation of the serfs finaJhj hroughi 
about until 1863, 
ill the reign of Alexan- 
der II. 

Name the cJdef im- 
provem.mis m the reiqu. 
of ]Villiam, III. — lic- 
iiceting telescopes were 
made, and bayonets first 
used, made at Jlayonne, 
in France ; the Bank of 
England was also esta- 
blished, and public lotte- 
ries appointed bygovern- 
nient. 

Whom did Queen Amie 
Tnarry ? — Prince Georg* 
of Denmark: she and 
licr husband had several 
children, wlio all died in petei 

their infancy. 

What (jeveral in Annes reign was fanned for his militari 
talents and, courtly a,ccompllshments ? — The Duke of Marl 
borough; his victories at Blenheim (1704), llami lies (1706) 
Oudenarde (1708), and Malplaquet (1709), will transmi 
his name to the most distant ])osterity. He was createc 
])rincc of Middlehcim, by Joseph I., emperor of German;^ 
ill consideration of his signal services to the house 0 
Austria. 

When was the act of legislative 'union behvecn England am 
Scotland passed '? — In 1707, when the two kingdoms wer 
united* under the title of the kingdom of Great Britaii 
Tlie vScotch nation was then represented in our parliamer 
by sixteen representative peers, elected by the nobility ( 
fScotlancl, and forty-live commoners. 

When was the Jfanoverian succession established ? — 1 
Anne’s time, when the line of Stuart was set aside, to plai 
that of Brunswick upon the throne. 

Why 'was this done? — Because, after the death of Ann 
there being no member of the Stuart family professing tl ' 
Protestant religion, who could succeed to the crown, tl 
house of Hanover then stood the nearest in succession. , 

What is meant by the terms Whig and Tory ? — Whigw 1 
a name given in Queen Anne’s time, to those who were f . 
liberty without abandoning monarchy, and who were al 
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friends to tlie lioiisc of Hanover ; and Tory was a title by 
wliicli tliose were distinguished wlio preferred absolute 
monarcliy to the Averse tyranny of democracy and tlio 
licence that democra(;y produces and fosters, and who Avere 
friends to the fallen house of Stuart. 

Wlu'ii did the Kuijlisk lalce the imm of Gihraltar from. 

J704, since which time it has continued in our 

i)os8ession. 

Whm wm the avd French An<fns^(<i]i Afjes The 

Frcncli, in tlie reign of Louis XIV. ; the Ihiglisli in tluit 
of Queen Aniie. 

Fame some mni of la] cut in ihe reign ' of Louis XIV . — 
Descartes, an astronomer; La Fontaine, ]\lolierc, Loileau, 
and Corneille, i)oets ; Ihxssuet and ria])m, iiistorians ; Fcne- 
]on, archbislioj) (d‘ Cainln'ay, tlie author of 'relemaclius ; the 
two Daciers, critic's and translators ; and ^ladaiii do Sc* 
vigne, Avho shone in tlie liellos lettres. 

X(tme some men of geuias in Anneis reign . — Pope and 
SAvift, Congreve and Lowe, ])()ets ; Lo]ingl)]’oke and Sliafttis- 
bury, philos()[)h('rs ; Stc'cle and Addison, celebrated for their 
.‘Xcellent [xiriodical publications ; and Arbuthnot, whoAvrotu 
1)11 medical subjects. 

Which line of kings has hren the most uninierru2>led!i/ nn~ 
fortunate ^idie lino of Stuart. 

j Fame, some oj the vicissiladi s it has experienced. — Jaancs T. 
jving of Scotland Avas assassiiiatt'd, 1437 ; James .1 [. Avas 
jdllotl by the splintcT of a cannon Avliicli burst near him at 
he siege of ru)xl)iirgh, 1460; James 111 . Avas killed in the 
jiattle ot Sauchie 11111*11,1488, wliile endeavouring to crusli 
ji, rebellion of his subjects; James IV. fell at the battle ol 
Hodden Fiehl, 1513 ; James V. died of grief for the loss of 
fine army ; Alary, (jiieen of Scots, was la'lu^aded ; Oharles 
king ol Scotland and hhigland, slia.vcd the same fate ; 
yliarles fL Avaiidered many years as an exile; James IL 
vas compelled to abdicate ihe throne ; the son and giundson 
J James 1 1 . styled the Old and Young Frete.i(lers,‘art(a-ex- 
ijcriencing innumerable hardships in their fruitless attorn] )ts 
i.) recover the crown, Avero proclaimed as traitors, and had 
price of i!4o,ooo set upon their heads, but they escapcil. 

MoNAKCllS OF THK StUAKT DyNASTY, 
r 1603-1714. 

James I. , , , 1603 Janies IT. . , .1685 

liiarlesl. . , . 1625 William III. and Mary. 1688 

liarles IL • • , 1660 Anne .... 1703 
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Peotectors of the Commonwealth. 

1649 — 1660. 

Oliver Cromwell . . 1649 | liicluird Cromwell . 1658 

SECTION VII.— From the Accession of OEoiaiE L, 

TO THE r RESENT 'I'lME. 

ir/io was Gcorne I, ? — A Protestant prince, the elector of 
Jlimover, a German principality. 

WhiJ the succession sdl/cd on Gccmfc T. in preference to 
an^f other ]n ince?--Vi[iC'A\M^{i lie was tlio nearest lineal de- 
seendant of James!., M'lio X)rofosyed the Protestant I'aitli. 
His motlier, Sophia., Avas a dauA'ldcr of Frederick V., elcctoi- 
palatine ot‘ tlie Hliine, avIio had married Elizabelli, tJio 
danA'hter of James I. 

Name the three most remarkable events in the reipn of 
George I. - -The rebellion in Scotland, in 1715, in favour (J 
Triiice James, called the Old Pretender; the South Sea 
scheme, and its ruinous termination ; and the act i)asscd 
foi* septennial parliaments. The battles of Preston and 
Slieriif Muir Avere the chief battles of the rebellion of 

\[l'iat lord chancellor ^vas accused, iu the time of George /., 
of taking bribes in the execution of his oftce f- Tlu) Earl of 
Maeclesiield ; ho and the learned Jjord Hacoii are the only 
two recorded as exam])lcs of corrujdion in this hi.L;li ollicc ; 
Haccleslield Avas sentenced to i)ay a line of X;, 0,000, and to 
he imprisoned till the sum was ]>aid. 

What were the improvements and discoveries in this reign ? 
— The northern lights Avere observed; inocnlalion i)ractised; 
the old Ilast India House; ])iiiit, and the commerce of the 
c(im])any i^reatly extciuPH ; and the ai*t of making thread 
hitroduced into Scotland. 

l\ hen 'U'cre the, fxdtiis <f Dctiingrji and GuHoden. fought ? 

-In tin; rc'ign of George 11 . Tlie fermer was gained by 
the king in person, in 1743, against lie; French umha- Mar- 
diall Noailles; Aviiilc in llic latter, AVilliam, dul:e of (him- 
berlaiul, Avas victorious over Prince Charl(;s Jklwaid, tlie 

oung ih’etender. 

When was the hedtJe. of Mind e.n f ought 1759. This 

battle was also gained by the English against the Erench. 

In what part of the globe did the English forces during 
this reign extend their conquests 2 — d'h rough the greater part 

North America, headed by Towiisheiid and the gallant 
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Wolfe, who fell in the battle of the heights of Abrahain, 
near Quebec, in 1759, and gained immortal glory. 

When did LordAnwn sail round the world ^—hi the reign 
of George ii., (luring the years 1740—44. 

What remar Lahte improvements 7 iiark this reifjii ? — The 
new style of i*eckoning established by Pope Gregory XIII,, 
in 1582, was iiitrodueod into hhigLand in 17 j the British 
Museum established; and the Latin language abolislied in 
the courts of law. 

Wheel Enejlislmxin sifjnalkcd himself at this time by hi^ 
victories in the East /M(fe ?— Colonel Clive, afterwards 
Lord Clive. In this reign happened that disastrous affair at 
Calcutta, when a hundri^d and forty-six Englishmen, con- 
lined in a small room, called the lUack-holc, by (iommand of 
the nabob, were in sack want of space and air, that one 
hundred and twenty-three were found dead the next inoni- 

Whett victory established Jlritish suxrreniacy in India^ in 
the reiyn cf 0 eorye / f . i—'Wa battle f)f Plasscy, won hy 
Clive, against SunijaliDowlali, a powerful Indian potentate, 

^757. 

What (jreat e.Hension of the British coionied empire was 
commenced in this reiyn? — The establishment of the British 
colonics in Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. Captain 
Cook sailed round the world, and visited these regions in 
1770-77, and this led to the formation of a convict settle- 
ment in Botany Bay, in 1 7S8 which proved the germ of the 
great colonies now tlourisliing at the antipodes. 

What do you- 7)ierni by antipodes ? — The i)art of the world 
diametrically opposite to that on which wc are standing; 
thus, if wc were standing at the North Pole, the South Polo 
would be our ;inti])ode.-5. 1 

What event yreatly curtaited. tJie coionied dominions of the 
British crown in. Aorlh America ? — ^An attempt was made 
in 1765 to impose taxes on the colonists in America, without 
giving them the privilege of representation in parliament. 

What fott owed ? — In 1773 fhe colonies revolted, and in 
1776 declared their independence of Great Britain, which 
was acknovdedged by the mother country in 1782, after a 
long and bitter struggle tliat lasted for oiglit ycais. 

By what name, are these colonies now known ? — The United 
States of North America. 

Name some other interesliny events in this reign . — The 
j Gordon riots in London, in 1780, directed against the Pio- 
I man Catholics ; the severe indisposition and recovery of the 
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King in 1788-9 ; the Great French Hevolntion in 1789, which 
ended the French monarchy for a while, and led to the esta- 
blishment of a republic ; and the rebellion in Ireland, in 
1798. 

iFhat events took place in India towards the close of the 
\Uh century The brdliant conquest of Seringapatam and 
the Mysore country, by Lieutenant-General Harris : which 
was followed by the Mahratta war in 1803. It was in these 
wars that Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Welling- 
ton, laid the foundation of his military fame. 

How did the Continental powers and England view the 
establishment^ of the French repiihlicl — With great dis- 
like and jealousy. 

War took place be- 
tween France and 
England, and Lord 
Howe defeated the 
French off Ushant 
in 1 794 ; Earl St 
Vincent, off Cape 
St Vincent in 1797 ; 

Duncan, the Dutch, 
off Camperdowm in 
1797; and Nclsoji 
won the victory of 
the Nile in 1 798. 

Wlmt notable event 
rmrked the opening 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? — The legisla- 
tive union of Great Britain and Ireland, under the name of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

What was tcdcing place in France about this time ?~IIa- 
poleon Bonaparte, a young French lieutenant of artillery, 
who first began to rise into notice in 1 793, at the siege of 
Toulon, after a long and uninterrupted series of victories in 
Italy and elsewhere, had become first consul of the French 
republic. 

What followed?— In 1804, he was proclaimed Emperor of 
the French, and in the following year he was crowned King 
of Italy. 

How did the principal Continental nations and the 
United Kingom v%ew his attainment of impierial power ?-^ 
With marked hostility, as they saw he was aiming at the 
subjugation of the whole of Europe. War was declared 

9 
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against England in 1803, who entered into an alliance with 
llussia and Austria. 

Whoit was the result of this alliance ? — The French armies 
invaded Germany, and carried everything before them ; but 
on the sea Napoleon received a severe check in 1805, in the 
battle of Trafalgar, in which Lord Nelson lost his life. 

Slate briefly the next important events in NapoleorHs ca- 
reer. — He made two of his brothers kings of Holland and 
Spain, and invaded Prussia ; but Sir Arthur Wellesley Wiis 
sent against him in Spain, and after several bloody cam- 
paigns succeeded in defeating his best generals one after 
another, and compelling the French to retreat into France, 
whither he followed them in 1813. 

What other great reverse had Napoleon experienced just 
before this event ? — The destruction of the magnificent army 
with which he had invaded Russia, the Russians having burnt 
Moscow, and left the French army exposed to the rigours of 
a northern winter. 


How did the Allies follow up their successes ? — By invading 
France and marching on Paris. This decisive step led to 
the abdication of Napoleon, and his retirement to Elba. 

Did he remain quietly here for any length of time ? — No ; 
in 1815, he landed suddenly on the coast of France, and 

battle op WATERLOO JUME i8, 1815. Bellerojfion^ who 

... ’ frustrated his attempt 

to escape to America, and was sent to St. Helena where 
he died in 1821. 


battle op WATERLOO JUEE l8, 1815. 


/:» what other tear had England been engaged at this time I 
“-1 he United States had declared war against England in 
Joi2, ill consequence of some restrictions that the British 
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goveminent had placed on the commerce of neutral nations 
during the wars with France. Peace was concluded in 1814 
by the treaty of Ghent. 

Name tlie jyriadpal occurrences at home during the last 
twenty years of the reign of George ///.--The disagree- 
ments between lus son, the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV., and his consort, the Princess Caroline ; the 
abolition of the slave trade in 1807 ; the renewed illness of 
the king in 1810, which led to the regency of the Prince of 
Wales ; and the agitation for reform commenced in many 
parts of the kingdom in 1819. 

]Yhen did George II [. die^ and for ivhat is his reign re- 
maricable f— He died in 1 820, at the age of 81. His reign is 
remarkable for its great length, this king having reigned for 
nearly sixty years, longer than any other sovereign who has 
sat on the British throne. 

What have been the chief improvements in this reign 
Electricity and chemistry, by the discoveries of Franklin 
and Priestley, were brought to great perfection ; the Iloyal 
Academy of painting established ; air balloons invented ; 
and telegraphs used for signalling for short distances ; the 
steam-engine was also greatly improved by James Watt, the 
engineer, and used for setting various kinds of machinery in 
motion ; and vaccination was introduced by the celebrated 
physician Jenner. 

Name a few of the most distinguished authors of the 
eighteenth century since the accession of the line of Hanover. 
“Bentley, the critic ; Tliomson, Shenstone, Young, Aken- 
sidc, Chatterton, Gray, Goldsmith, Burns, and Cowper, 
poets ; Sherlock, Hoadley, Warbiirton, and Newton, divines ; 
Fielding, Eichardson, Sterne, and Smollett, novelists ; Lyt- 
tleton. Hump, Robertson, and Gibbon, historians ; J ohnson, 
Hawkesworth, Burke, and Melmoth, who wrote on miscel- 
laneous subjects ; Johnson excelling also as a poet and bio- 
grapher. 

Name some other greed characters. — Kcill, Saunderson, 
and Robins, mathematicians * Hearne and Baker, anti- 
quarians • Sir Hans Sloane and Hales, naturalists ; Graham, 
Brindley, and Harrison, mechanics ; Flamstead, Bradley, 
and Ferguson, astronomers. 

What were the principal noteworthy occurrences at home 
during the reign of George I V. The prosecution of Caro- 
hne, the monarch’s consort, for alleged acts of misconduct 
when residing abroad, and the passing of the Roman Catho** 
he Emancipation Bill. 

9-2 
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What was the result of the prosecution of Queen Caroline j 
—She was found guilty by a small majority of the peers, 
and, although popular feeling was very strong in her favour 
George IV. refused to allow her to be publicly crowned witli 
him at his coronation in Westminster Abbey, July 19th 
1821. 

Had Georrje IV. and Queen Caroline any children ? — ^Yes ; 
the I’rincess Charlotte, who was married to Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg, afterwards king of the Belgians, and died 
about a year after licr marriage, on November 6th, 1817. 

What was the Homan Catholic Emancipation Bill)~~k 
bill which enabled Roman Catholics to sit in the House of 
Lords and House of Commons, and to hold offices under the 
crown. It relieved them, in short, of the civil disabilities 
under which they laboured on account of the religious faith 
which they professed. 

What notable events had taken place abroad in the reign of 
George IV J — The Greeks, after a struggle of many years’ 
duration, succeeded in throwing off the yoke of Turkey, and 
establishing their independence. 

WJuxt famous English poet aided the Greeks in their strug- 
gle against the Turks Lord Byron, who died at Missolon- 
ghi. 111 Greece, April 19th, 1824. 
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W hat are therespcc- 
live national charm- 
iers of the Greeks and 
Turks 2 — The Greeks 
are an enterprising 
commercial people, 
restless and impatient 
of control, while the 
Turks, tlpugli a brave 
race, are naturally in- 
dolent, careless of in- 
tercourse with foreign 
nations, and averse to 
progress^ adhering 
closely till of late 
years to the costume 
and manners of their 
fore fat liGjs. 


77^ loreiatiiGjs. 

T>nTf ^ Y- brother, Wmiain Henry, 

Chirence, who had been brought up as a sailor, came 
to the throne under the title of Williain I\^ 
iVame the pi-iiicipal domestic events of Ms reign.— 
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)pcning of the first railway in the United Kingdom ; the 
deform riots, and passing of the ricform Bill ; the first ap- 
pearance of the cholera in this countiy ; and the total abon- 
don of slavery throughout the Britisli colonics. 

What was the first raihoay 02)ened in England ? — The 
Manchester and Liverpool Eaihvay • the opening ceremony 
tvas marred by the death of Mr. lluskisson, an eminent 
statesman, who slipped from the platform, and was mortally 
injured by the wheels of the engine. 

What tvas the Reform Bill? — A bill passed in 1832, giving 
the people an extended share in the election of representa- 
tives to the House of Commons by altering the qualifications 
pn which a man was permitted to vote. 

When did the cholera first ajq^ear in England ? — It broke 
put at Sunderland in 1831, and did not disappear till to- 
ivards the latter part of 1832. 

When was slavery finally abolished in the Bntish domi- 
mans?— In 1833, having been brought about by the efforts 
of Wilberforce and other eminent philanthropists. 

What were the 
mnts in Europe in the reign 
f William IV. ? — The revolu- 
tion in Paris, which led to the 
Bxpulsion of Charles X., and 
the accession of Louis Philippe, 

Duke of Orleans, to the throne 
of France, under the title of 
King of the French ; and the 
civil wars in Spain and Portu- 
gal about the succession to the 
throne. 

Who succeeded William IV. ? 

—His niece, Victoria Alexan- 
irina, daughter of Edward, 

Duke of Kent. She came to 
the throne June 20th, 1837, queen vicxoeia. 

and was crowned at Westminster, June 28th, in the follow- 
ing year. 

Ennmeraie the principal tears that have taken place in this 
reign ? — The Afghan war ; the Avars in India and Burmah, 
including the Indian mutiny ; the Kaffir Avar at the Cape of 
pood Hope : the Chinese wars ; the wars with the natives 
in Jlew Zealand ; the Criirean or llussian war ; and the 
A.byssinian war. 

When did the Afghan war take place^ and what was its 
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commenced in 1838, in consequence of the 
L-ritish government in India having determined to support 
Uie claims of 81 iah Soojah to tlie Afghan throne. A large 
ix)dy of troops left in the country were massacred in a revolt 
gainst the English in 1841, and another army was sent to 
Caubul, which took several of the fortified towns, and 
brought tile war to a close in 1842. 

Wkut w<us the next Indian war?— A war against tho 
Ameers of Scindc in 1843, which ended in the annexation of 
that province to the British dominions in India. 

t lVhat wan the next ?— 

A war against the Siklr,, 
a brave race of Mahonie- 

a fertile district of Nortli- 
ern India, in 1845, wliicL 
was concluded in 1846 hy 
, a treaty, placing the coiin- 

V try under British protix- 
. tion. In 1848 the Sikhs 
revolted, an d after a short 
campaign were 

What io(U the Burrat 

A ' rvH niiT-iTTAiN ^ Burmah ill Further India 
licid coiQiiiitt;6cL sevenu 
aggressions tmd inroads on the Br.tish territories, which had 
been punished by vhe annexation of several provinces on tlie 
sea coast. ^ In 1851, in consequence of tlio ill-treatment of 
fh’itisli sailors at llarigoon Burmali was invaded in the fol- 
iowing year, and .after the capture of several large towns, 
Pegu was annexed to British India 
Wkai was the mutiny in India It wa.s really caused 
the annexation of Oude in 1856, tlie emissaries of the de- 
posed king exciting the natives to rebellion by asserting that 
there was an old prophecy that the British rule in India 
v/ould only last one hundred years from the battle of 
i^hissey in 1757, and must therefore come to an end in 1857. 

What was the alleyed cause ?— Sepoys, or native 
soldiers, declared that the British served out cartridges 
greased witJi the fat of animals which the Hindoos are for- 
bidden by their roligion to touch, and making this an excuse 


.‘a.VU- CJIIErTAlN. 
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for the disaffection, broke into open revolt in 1857, and 
massacred their officers and several families rcsidinf-j in dif- 
ferent parts of India. 


After numeroiis atrociU^ ^ ^ ^ 

war take rdace <?- -It broke 

out in 1850, and was not soldiek. 

concluded until 1853, when the Kaffir chiefs sued for peace. 

Who are the Kaffirs?— A. warlike and athletic race of 
savages inhabiting the territories on the inland borders of 
Cape Colony and Natal. 

When did Cape Colony ^Sfk 

become a British posses- j 

Sion? — In 1806, when it 

was taken from th e 1 lut cli. , w ( '. ■. ' | ■Jt 

Since that time the Kaffirs 

have frequently broken -J. JR:.. 

into insurrection, and have . c - . • ® w ■ ^ 

only bcen‘" subdued after - i 

nmch bloodshed and loss 

When did the Chinese ^ ^ 

first lasted from 1839 till 

1842; the second, from ' - : ^ m' '*■ 

1856 to 1858; and the 

third, from 1859 to the ' - 

end of 1S60. ^ EAii^iii wAimioR. 

What was the chief cause of these wars ? — The disinclina- 
tion of the Chinese to hold intercourse with foreign nations, 
which has constantly led them to disregard all treaties en- 
tered into with foreign powers. 


SEPOY, OE NATIVE INDIAN SOLDIEK. 


A EAiElE WAimiOR. 
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Whm was New Zealand consiitiited a British Colony ?— 
Not until 1840 ; since that time there have arisen constant 
disputes with the Maories or native New Zealanders, about 
the ownership of certain portions of the soil. In consequence 
of these misunderstandings, the natives have frequently 
commenced hostilities by massacring the families of colon* 
ists, and wars of a minor character have followed tlirougl) 
the measures of retaliation taken by the British government 
against the natives. 

What was the Eussian (yr Crimean war 7 — A war under- 
taken by England and France, and subsequently Sardinia, 
against Bussia, in protection of Turkey. Russia is con- 
stantly pursuing an aggressive policy against the last named 
power, in the hope of ultimately gaining Constantinople 
and a large portion of the Turkish territories in Europe. 

When did this war commence and end 1 — Active opera- 
tions commenced in 1853 ; the Crimea was invaded in 1854, 
and Sebastopol taken in 1855. 

Name the principal 
hattlesthatwere fouyht 
daring this war ?— 
Alma, September 
20th, 1854 ; Balaclava, 
October 25 th, in whicli 
the British cavalry 
distinguished them- 
selves by their charges 
on the Russian artil- 
lery ; and Inkermann, 
November 5 th. 

]Vhat was the Ahys- 
sinian war'? — A war 
undertaken for the re- 
lief and rescue of se- 
cA.vALiiYciTAiiGKAri}ALA.cLAVA,0CT.2S,i8s4 yg^al British subjects 

and others who had been imprisoned and detained for some 
years by Theodore, the Emperor of Abyssinia. 

What ivas the residt of this war ? — After the battle of Ar- 
nogie, in which the Abyssinians in vain endeavoured to 
withstand the well-armed and disciplined troops from Great 
Britain and India, the captives were surrendered, and Theo- 
dore shot himself on the entrance of the British storming 
column into his fortress of Magdala. 

Who commanded this expedition? — Sir Robert Napier, now 
Lord Napier of Magdala, an officer of the Bombay Engineers. 
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I^ame the principal civil events that have taken place at 
home in the reign of Queen Victmna. — The establishment of 
a system of penny- postage throughout the United Kingdom, 
ill 1840 ; the repeal of the corn laws, in 1846; the great 
exhibition, in 1851 ; the formation of volunteer rifle and 
artillery corps for home defence, in 1859 ; the destitution in 
Lancashire, caused by the American civil war, which pre- 
vented the usual supply of cotton for the manufactories 
there, from 1861 to 1863; the International Exhibition of 
1862 ; the Reform Bill of 1867, which was virtually a j^rant 
of household suffrage ; and the disestablislimcnt and disen- 
dowment of the Protestant church in Ireland by Mr. Glad- 
stone. in 1869. 

What great civil event took place in Ilindostan in this 
reign? — The transference of ])owcr from the East India 
Company to the British crown, the Queen being proclaimed 
throughout India in 1859 as the sovereign of that country. 

What noted statesmen 
died in this reign ? — Sir 
Robert Peel, to whom the 
repeal of the corn laws and 
the institution of free trade 
is mainly due, died in 
1850 ; the aged Duke of 
Wellington, jfull of years 
and honours, died in 1852, 
and was laid by the side of 
Nelson in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; and Lord Palmer- 
ston, for many years minis- 
ter for foreign affairs arid 
prime minister, died in 
1865. 

What notahle events hap- 

pened in tlm colonies in this . the duke or Wellington. 

reign ? — The Prince of Wales visited Canada and the United 
States, in i860; and, in 1867, the two provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick were 
incorporated into one state, under the name of the “ Domi- 
nion of Canada,” the town of Ottawa being chosen as the 
capital. 

What have you to add about our colonies in the southern 
hemisphere ? — Prior to tli^.. accession of Queen Victoria, our 
colonics ou the mainland of Australia consisted of New 
South Wales, founded in 1788, Western Australia, founded 
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in 1829, c'lnd South Aiistnilia, in 1834; since that event, 
however, the north and south portions of New South Wales 

have been formed into 
separate colonies, the 
latter in 1851, under 
the name of Victoria, 

. and the former in 1859, 
^ under the name of 
(Queensland. 

What ^ other colony 
have we in tins jmrt oj 
the wort cl ! — Ta smania, 
formerly called Van 
Diemen’s Land, estab- 
lished in 1803. its 
name was changed hy 
desire of tlie inhabi- 
T n V. iCA KGA UOO. tants. 

What curious animafs are pecyiiliar to Australia ? — The 
kangaroo, an animal which moves over the ground by 

a succession of long 
leaps, and has the skin 
of its stomach arranged 
as a pouch in which it 
can carry its young; 
and the platypus, a 
strange looking crea- 
ture wliicJi has webbed 
feet and a broad snout 
resembling a duck’s 
bill. 

l/as any member of 
the Royal Family evn 
visited our southern co- 
lonies ? — The Duke of 
, , . Edinburgh, as Prince 

iU^ecl, the (Queen s second son, is called, visited the Cape 
of Crood IIopc and Australia in 1867 and 1868. but he was 
compelled to return in 1868, having been severely wounded, 
when in New 8outh Wales, in an attempt made on his life 
by an Irish Fenian named O’Farrell. 

What remarkable events happened in foy^eirpi countries in 
ifie reign of Queen Victoria revival of the Frencli 

empire, under Napoleon III., in 1852, this prince having 
t oeen president of the republic, established in 1848, after the 
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revolution which drove Louis Pliilippe from the throne ; tha 
LTiidual growtli and consolidation of the new kingdom of 
Italy which was perfected in i86r ; the extension of the 
kingdom of Prussia in 1866, and the great American civil 

war from 1861 to 1864, 

Marne some of the most distincjuished poets of the nineteenth 
century, — Sir Scott famous also as a novelist, his- 

torian, and biographer, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Tennyson, and Browning, Bogers, Moore, and 
Campbell. 

Marne a few of the leading novelists in the same period . — 
Thackeray, Lord Lytton,* better known as Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, ]\rarryat, Dickens, I^evcr, Ainsworth, 
Charles and Henry Kingsley, Charles Beade, and Anthony 
Trollope. 

Marne some of the most noted artists and sculptors. — Sir 
Edwin Landseer and Ansdell, animal painters ; Ward and 
Maclise, historical painters ; Lawrence and Grant, portrait 
painters ; Wilkie and Mulready, painters of domestic scenes 
and incidents ; Etty, for the liuman figure ; Boberts, for 
architectural interiors ; and Clpkson Stanfield, for sea 
pieces. Among the sculptors of this century, Sir Francis 
Cliantrey stands pre-eminent, and Pugin and Barry among 
the famous architects of the period. 

Marne the most famous historians. — Lord Macaulay, Sir 
Archibald Alison, Fronde, Grote, and the Bev. Henry Mil- 
man. 

Maine the leading statesmen.— Canning, Sir Bobert 
Peel, Lord Palmerston, the first Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Derby, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl Bussell, and Mr. Gladstone. 

^Ylult social advances and scientific improvements have been 
made dming the reign of Queen Victoria? — The art of 
photography, or taking pictures by the agency of sun light 
and artificial light, was discovered and brought to great per- 
fection ; railways were greatly extended and improved ; and 
electricity brought into use for the conveyance of messages 
by means of the electric telegraph. Attempts have also been 
niade to give the poorer classes in large cities better dwell- 
ings by the erection of model lodging houses and buildings, 
and even markets, such as Peabody Buildings and Stiuarc, 
and Columbia Market, from funds provided, for the former, 
by George Peabody, a wealthy and charitable American 
merchant, and for the latter, by Miss Burdett Coutts. 

Wluit remarkable features in building has the iairoductim 
and extension of railways produced?^ Bail way stations of 
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immense size, with roofs of great span resting on walls fai 
distant from each other ; bridges of great span, and of 

every possible variety 
of size and shape, in- 
cluding such structures 
as the Britannia tubu- 
lar bridge for the pas- 
sage of the railway over 
the Menai Strait, be- 
tween Carnarvon and 
the. Isle of Anglesey; 
and immense viaducts 
or structures on arches 
across deep valleys, 
such as the remarkable 
viaduct at ivybridge 
in South Devon. 

What is the electric 
RAILWAY VIADUCT. telegraph? — It consists 

of wires running on poles, or under the earth, or in the middle 
of great cables laid at the bottom of the sea. These wires arc 
connected witli instruments placed at either end, and when 
the operator at one end causes the electric fluid to act along 
the wire and gives certain motions to the index needle on the 
face of his instrument, the needle on the instrument at the 
other end moves in a similar manner and enables the opera- 
tor to take down the communication that it ia desired to 
make. 

What is the principal siibmarine telegraphy or telegraph 
under the sea, that we have at present? — The most important 
; is the Atlantic telegraph laid along the bed of the Atlantic 
Ocean in 1866 from Ireland to Newfoundland, thus, conncct- 
i ing England and the continent of Europe with North 
America. 

I What remarhahle royal visit was made to this country in 
i 1867 1 — Abdul Aziz, the Sultan of Turkey, visited France 
and England in this year. It is remarkable for being the 
first time that a Turkish Sultan ever quitted his dominions 
: to make a tour in the Western Christian states of Europe. 

Which four of our British Queens have given the greatest 

f roofs of courage and intrepidity ? — Boadicea, queen of the 
ceni ; Fhilippa, wife to Edward III. ; hlargaret of Anjou, 
wife to Henry VI. ; and Elizabeth, who reigned in her own 
.right. 

What English Icings, since the conquest, have ascended the 
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thrme when minors /—Henry TIL, Edward III., Kichard II., 
Henry VL, Edward V., and Edward VI. 

WJmt English kings have been most noted for their love of 
war and conquest /—Richard L, Edward L, Edward III., 
and Henry V. . . , , ^ . 

What comiitutes True Glory?— kdiye benevolence, forti- 
tude in adversity, evenness of temper in prosperity, mtience 
in afflictions, contempt of unmerited injuries ; in the exer- 
cise of these qualities, virtue and the fame of virtuous 
actions can alone be called True GlorJ^ 

Name some of the antiquities in England,— Y\oi^ Wall, 
between Northumberland and Cumberland ; Stonehenge in 
Wiltshire, consisting of circles of stones wlicre the Druids 
worshipped : York Minster ; Westminster Abbey ; West- 
minster Hail j and many Roman monuments, altars, and 
roixcls 

Name the five great philosojyhers England has produced. 
Roger Racon, Sir Francis Bacon, the Honourable Robert 
Boyle, Sir Isaac Newton, and John Locke. 

liame the weak kings who have Jilied^ the English throne 
since the conquest. — John, Henry liL, Edward II., Richard 
II., Henry VL, Charles L, and James IL , m 

What are the. chief characterislics of a good monarch /—To 
have his country’s welfare particularly at heart, and to 
study the bciietit of his subjects more than his own private 
interest. 



ABDUr. AZIZ, SULTAN OF TUJtXKV, VISlTliU iiNOLAND, 1867 
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A BRIEF EPITOME OF TTTE LIVES AND REIONS OF THE 
ENGHSil MONARCIIS FROM EGBERT TO VICTORIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Britain is supposed to have been settled in the first place 
by Celtic emigrants from Gaul. In the years 55 and 54 n.o. 
the island was invaded by Julius Cinsar, who then com- 
menced a struggle for the conquest of the Britons, which was 
not ended until 84 a.d., when Agricola concluded his sevciitli 
and last campaign by defeating the Caledonian chief Gal- 
gacus on the Grampian Hills. 

In spite of various attempts of the Britons to regain their 
freedom, Britain remained essentially a ItoiTian province 
until 420, when tlic Homans abandoned the country. Find- 
ing the northern i)ai‘ts too frequently overrun by the Piets 
and Scots, whose invasions the Britons were not powerful 
enough to repel, the people of the south summoned the 
Saxons to their aid. Tlie Saxons came in 449, under Hen- 
gist and Horsa, saw that the land was better tlian their own 
and took Kent for tlnmiselves. Other bands followed, and 
founded, one after another, the seven kingdoms of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, eacli under a Saxon ])rince. These kingdoms 
formed a confederacy for mutual defence against any com- 
mon foe, the most powerful of the petty princes for the time 
being exercising authority over the rest, and leading tlio 
united troops of the confederacy to battle. This prince was 
styled Bretwalda, or Jhnperor of Britain. From the estab- 
lishment of Kent, in 457, until the seven kingdoms were 
finally miited luider Egbert, the first king of England, in 
827, there were nineteen Bretvraldas, as follows, who as- 
sumed the imperial power in the years opposite their names, 
at the death of their respective predecessors : — 


Hengist of Kent . 

Ellu of Sussex 
Cerdic of Wessex . 
Kenric of Wessex . 
Cealwin of Wessex. 
Ethclbert of Kent . 
Kedwald of East Anglia 
Edwin of Northumbria 
^Oswald of Northumbria 
|Oswy of Northumbria 
Wulfhero of Mercia 


• 4=17 
. 4»4 


499 

534 

560 


• 591 

. 617 

. 624 

• 633 
. 642 

• 670 


lEthelrcd of Mercia 
Cenred of Mercia . • 

Ceolred of Mercia . . 

Ethelbald of Mercia . 
Offu of Mercia . . 

Ecgfiyd of Mercia. , 

Cenulph of Mercia. 

Egbert of Wessex . 

M became sole king 
England . • 


of 


674 

703 

70S 

71O 

75^ 

794 

794 

819 

827 
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Saxon and Danish Kings of England, 827—1066. 


Egbert (827 — 837) consolidated 
his kir»ffdom, and atUn* a prosperous 
roi;;n of ten years, left it to his son, 
Etuklwolp (837 — 857), over 
the monks exercised great 
control, inducing him to lay the 
nation under tribute to found a 
college at Home. 

Etitelbald (857 — 860) was the 
eldest son of Ethelwolf. From him 
tlie crown passed to 
hinELBERT (860 — 866), the 
second son of Ethelwolf. After an 
eutful roigii, he was succeeded 
by 

Etifelred I. (866 — 872), who 
fought many battles with the Dunes 
in defence of his kingdom. Ho was 
the third son of Ethelwolf, and was 
succeeded by his younger brother, 
Alfred, sumarned the Great 
(872—901). The (irst part of Alfred’s 
reign was disturbed by tho constant 
inroads of the Danes, with Avhom he 
is said to have i(»ught 56 battles, but 
the end was more peaceful, and gave 
Alfred, who was a learned man for 
the ago in which he lived, time to 
fruine a body of laws ; make a sur- 
vey of tho country, and divide it 
inlo counties and hundrod.s; and 
build a pow(!rful fleet for the jn’o- 
tcclion of tho coast, 

Edward I., surnnmed the ISlder 
(901—925), son of Alfred, was suc- 
ceeded in his t'arn, after a reign trou- 
bled only by wars against tho Welsh 
and Scotch, by his son, 

Athelstan (925—940), who won 
the battle of JJrunan burgh (937) 
Against tho Scotch and Irish, who 
had sailed up the Humber. Some 
say that though Egbert was tho first 
solo monarch of the country, yet 
•Athclstan was tho first to assume 
the title of King of England. 

Edmund 1. (940—946), a younger 
brother of Athelstan, strove to sup- 
press robbery and piracy^ in liis 
kingdom, and make his subjects res- 


pect the laws. Ho was stabbed by 
Leolf, a robber whom he was trying 
to turn out of a banqueting hall, at 
Pueklechurch. 

Edred (946 — 955), another s;n 
of Edwanl the Elder, was u weak 
prince, who was guided chiefly by 
the monks, and founded Glastonbury 
Abbey, and other religious houses. 

Edwy (955 — 958), son of Edmund 
L, was not willing to submit to the 
monks, and sent Dunstan, who had 
been pre-eminent in tho preceding 
reign, out of tho kingdom. Dun- 
stan, however, roturr;f‘d, and excit- 

; a revolt against Edwy, who soon 
after died, placed on tho throne his 
brother, 

Edgar, surnamed the Feaceahle 
(958— 975)» who created Dunstan 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
oflered a reward for every wolf killed 
in tho kingdom, in order to rid his 
country of theso troublesome and 
dangerous beasts. He married twice, 
and was succeeded by a son by his 
first wife. 

Edward II., surnamed the Mar- 
(975 — 979) > who w as assassinated 
by his step-mother Elfrida’s orders 
at Corfo Oastlo, to iiiuko room on 
the tlirono for his half brother, 

Ethelrkd TI., surnamed the JJnr- 
ready (979 — 1016). Jn his reign tho 
Danes establislu'd thomsolvos in the 
kingdom under Sweyu and Canute, 
and compelled Ethcired to take re. 
fuge in Norrnaiuly. Ethcired, how- 
ever, returned before liis death, re- 
gained his kingdom, and left it to 
his son, 

Edmund TI., surnamed Ironside, 
who divided tho kingdom W’th 
Canute, and died after a brief rei^n 
of a few months in ioi6. 

Canute, surnamed tho Great 
(1016 — 1035), king of Denmark aa 
well as England and Norway, too, 
did his best to heal tho ravages that 
the attacks and inroads of the Danes 
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had mado in his new counfry. At 
his death he was succeeded in his 
English possessions by his son, 

Harold I., surnained Jfarefoot 
^1025 — 1039), whose oppressive con- 
duct alienated the English from 
him. Ho was succeeded by his 
brother, 

Hardicanute (1039 — 1042), who 
drank himself to death. This prince 
was the son of Canute and Emma 
the widow of Ethelrcd It. 

Edward 11 ., surnamed the Con- 
fessor (1042 — 1066), a son of Ethel- 


red II., succeeded Hardicanute, til 
third and last of the Danish kings. 
He was an austere prince, much 
under the contol of the priests. He 
founded Westminster Abbey, re- 
vised the English law, and is said to 
have named William of Normandy 
his heir. He was succeeded by hi 
brother-in-law, 

Harold 1 1 ., the last of the Saxon 
kings, who died at Hastings at the 
head of his troops, in an endeavour 
to repel the Norman invasion, Octo- 
ber 14th, 1066. 


Norman Sovereigns of England (1066—1154). 


William I., surnamed the Con- 
queror (1066 — 1087), caused a gene- 
ral survey of the lands to be made, 
and entered in Domesday Books. 
In hia reign began the first wars 
W’ith Franco ; the Norman laws and 
languag(;s were introduced ; and the 
Tower of London and many castles 
built. He reigned with arbitrary 
sway, and instituted the curfew boll, 
and enacted several cruel forest lavrs. 

William IF., surnamed Rtifns 
(1087 — 1100), was cruel and irreli- 
g.ous. He invaded Normandy, his 
brother’s dukedom ; engaged in the 
crusades; and was killed by an 
arrow, in tho New Forest, Hamp- 
shire. 

Henry L, surnamed Bean CJerCy 
on account of his learning (1100 — 
ZZ35), secured tho throne by seizing 


upon his brother’s treasury at Win- 
Chester ; suffered the clergy to as- 
sume excessive power; conquered 
Normandy from his elder brother. 
Robert, and put out his eyes and 
kept him in prison till his death. 
His only son William was drowned 
in crossing from Normandy to Eng- 
land. 

Stephen (1135— 1154), a nephew 
of Henry I., seized upon tho throne: 
a long and bloody war ensued be- 
tween his partisans and those of 
Matilda, the daughter of Henry I. 
The succession, after several battles, 
settled upon Henry, tho son of 
Matilda and her second husband, 
Geoffrey PInnt.ngenefc, Count of 
Anjou, but Slephen w^as allowed to 
enjoy it for life. He was fumed for 
personal valour. 


Plantagenet Sovereigns op England (1154 — 1485). 

Henry II. (1151 — 1189), a wise Lion (1189—1199), son of Homy 
and great pritico. Thomas-a-Bcc- IF., cngngc'd in tlic crusades, took 
ket, his friend and adviser when the town of Acre, won the battle of 
chancellor, tmaied against him when Askaiun, and performed many acts 
be became Archbishop of Canter- of valour in the Holy Land. He 
bury, because FFenry wished to re- was afterwards detained prisoner by 
duco the power of tho pope and the Emperor of Germany, but ran* 
clergy. He conquered Ireland ; soracd by his subjects. During hi* 
appointed assizes and circuits of the w'ara with France, he besieged the 
judges ; and granted the people a castle of Chaluz, and was killed 
charter to secure their liberties. there by an arrow. 

Richard !.« surnamed Coeur de John, surnamed Xacib/a»c2 (n99 
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—1216), brother of Richard I., mur- 
dered his nephew, Arthur of Brit- 
Jiniiy ; quarrelled with the pope, and 
was excommunicated until ho sub- 
mitted to that potentate; signed 
Magna Charta, tho bulwark of Eng- 
lish°liberty ; entered into a war with 
France, and his barons ; and died 
dosorvedly detested. 

Henky III. (1216 — 1272), son of 
.Tohn, a weak and irresolute mon- 
arch, was but a child when liis 
lather died. His advisers were pre- 
vailed upon to violate Magna Charta, 
his barons rebelled, a civil war fol- 
lowed, but an accommodation took 
place, and they returned to their 
allegiance. Tho famous Simon dc 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, wdio had 
iQarricd his sister, was his chief op- 
ponent, and the leader of the barons, 
ft is to his efforts that wo owo the 
representation of tho pcoplo in 
parliament. 

Edwaud I., suvnamed ir/aj- 
i^Jianks, from tho length of his legs 
(1272 — 1307), was tho son of Henry 
111 . Ho conquered Wales, mas- 
sacred tho Welch bards, enacted use- 
ful laws, and was called tho English 
diistinian ; he granted the Ciiiquo 
Ports a new charter of privileges in 
1278. Ho appointed John Baliol 
king of Scotland, and invaded that 
<*ouutry towards tho closo of his life. 
The renowned Scottish hero, William 
AVallaco, and Roger Bacon, tho 
philosopher, flourished in his reign. 
Edward’s heart was buried in tlic 
Holy Land. 

Edwakd II. (1307 — 1337), the 

Lancastp^ian Kings of 

ITeiiiit IV. (1399 — 1413). fivst 
Pousin of Richard 11 ., reigned with 
wisdom and prudence. The Earl 
of Northumberland, who had as- 
sisted liim in gaining the throne, 
rebelled twice, but w^as defeated, 
and his son, Henry Hotspur, slain 
in the first rebellion. The English ^ 
fleet was greatly increased, but learn- 1 


son of Edward I., through hU 
partiality to his favourites, lost the 
affections of his people. He wanted 
his father’s strength of mind to keep 
the barons in obedience ; his queen, 
at their head, made war upon him ; 
ho was compelled to abdicate the 
throne, and was aftcrw'ards mur- 
dered in Berkeley Castle, Glouces- 
tershire. The famous battle of Ban- 
nockburn was fought in his reign. 

Edward III. (1327 — 1377), son 
of Edward II., subdued Scotland, 
and defeated the French in the bat- 
tles of Cressy and Poictiers, having 
previously won tho battle of Sluys, 
tho first sea fight on record between 
the t\vo nations. His conquests 
added more to tho glory than the 
real happiness of his subjects, and 
ho left his kingdom in an impover- 
ished condition, though he encour- 
aged tho woollen trade and other 
manufactures of tho country. In 
his reign the Reformation was set 
on foot by Wycliffo. 

Rickard ll. (1377—1399), the 
ion of the lllnck Prince, and grand- 
son of Edward HI,, was thougid less 
and prodigal. An insurrection, 
headed by Wat Tyler, on account of 
tho poll-tax, broke out in his reign, 
but the king su))pressed it in jxu son. 
The Earl of Hereford, son of tho 
Duke of Lancaster, one of the king’s 
uncles, was banished, but returned 
before tho expiration of tho time, 
seized upon tho throne, and con- 
fined Richard in the castle of Ponte- 
fract, whore he was starved to death, 
or, as some say, murdered. 

England (1399—1461). 

ing in general was at a very low 
ebb. By his parsimony and fru- 
gality, this king left the treasury 
full at his death. 

Henry V. (1413 — 1422), the son 
of Henry IV., was powerful and 
victorious; his conquests in Franco 
w'cre numerous and splendid ; lie 
gained the battles of Harfleur and 
10 
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A^i^court;, and was declared next 
heir to the French monarchy. In 
his reign the followers of Wickliffe 
were severely persecuted. Henry 
died in the midst of his victorious 
career, a few months before the 
death of his father-in-law, Charles 

VI. of France, an event which 
would have placed him on the 
throne of that country. 

Henry VI. (1422 — 1461), son of 
Henry V., was crowned king of I 
France and England, when an in- } 
fant a few months old. During his j 
minority Franco was lost, by the 
misconduct of his generals, an<l the 
successes of Jeanne d’Arc, the Maid 
• f Orleans, who restored Charles 

VII. to the throno of France. The 
first quon*ols between the houses of 
York and Lancaster took place 
about 1451 j civil wars followed; 


and Henry became the tool of each 
parly in turn, till he was deposed 
to make room for Edward IV. in 
1461, and at length murdered in ths 



MARGARET OF ANJOU. 


Tower, by llichard, duke of Glou- 
cester, 1471. Henry’s queen was 
Margaret of Anjou, a bravo and 
beautiful woman, who did her utmost 
to save her husband’s throne and life. 


Yorkist Kings of England (1461—1485). 

Edward IV. (1461 — 1483), wasi dered the young king and his brother 
a lineal descendant of Edward III., the duke of V'ork in the Tower ; and 
through Lionel, duko of Clarence, seized upon tho vacant throno, in 
and elder brother of John of Gaunt, less than three months after tho 
from whom Henry IV. was de- death of Edward IV., his brother, 
scended. Tho civil wars continued, Kichard III. (1483 — 1485), 
which destroyed the flower of tho reached the throne through tho 
English nobility ; trade and mnnu- blood of his nearest relations. Ilis 
facLures, however, notwithstanding rivato character was detestable; 
these disadvantages, gradually in- ut, as a king, ho managed tho 
creased. Margaret of Anjou, wife of helm with success, being valiant 
Henry VI., died in extreme misery ; and prudent. The earl of llicli- 
her son, Prince Edward, was killed; mond, a grandson of Owen Tudor 
and the claim of Edward IV. to the and Catherine the widow of Henry 
throne remain undisputed. V., asserted his superior right to 

Edward V. succeeded his father, tho throno, through his mother, 
and was nominally king for littl Margaret Beaufort, tho groat grand- 
more than two months. Being a daughter of John of Gaunt. Rich- 
child, his uncle, lhe]duke of Glouccs- ard fell at the battle of Bosworth, 
ter, was chosen protector ; ho mur- and Richmond was proclaimed king 


Tudor Sovereigns op England (1485—1603). 

Henry VII. (1485—1509), was sailor in Henry’s service. Henry 
prudent and avaricious. America suppressed the insurrections headed 
was discovered in his reign by Co- by Perkin "Warbeck and Lambert 
lumbus, and parts of North America Simnel, protected the people, hum- 
were visited by Sebastian Cabot, a bled the power of his barons, end 
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left Lis king^dom in a flourisliing 
condition. 

HeneyVIII. (1509—1547), son 
of Henry VII., separated from the 
Bomish Church, and was excom- 
municated, on which ho took the 
title of supreme head of the Church 
of England, and dissolved tbo re- 
ligious foundations. Calvin and 
Luther, the reformers, lived in his 
reign, at the beginning of which 
the famous Cardinal Wolsoy exer- 
cised unlimited power, as prime! 
minister. Henry encouraged the 
arts and sciences; was cruel and 
tyrannical ; and married six wives, ! 
two of whom he beheaded. 

EdwabdVI. (1547— iSS 3 )» son 
of Henry VIII. and his queen, 
Jane Seymour, had great natural 
abilities. His uncle, Seymour, duke 
of Somerset, governed the kingdom 
during Edward’s minority. Ho en- 
couraged the lieformation, and died 
very young ; leaving the crown to 
Lady Jano Grey, his cousin, who 
was a Protestant, to the exclusion! 
of his sisters. j 

Mabt I. (1553—1558), daughter 
of Henry VIII. and his first wife, 
Catharine of Aragon, succeeded, 

Stuart Sovereigns of 

James I. of England, and VI. of 
Scotland, (1603—1625), who was 
the great grandson of James IV. | 
of Scotland, and Margaret the sister ' 
of Henry VIII., had high notions of 
kingly power, lie w'as a learned 
pedant, and being afraid of any- 
thing in the shape of a weapon, Avas 
particularly attached to peace. The 
famous Gunpowder Plot was dis- 
covered by him. His reign was in- 
glorious; and his favourites man- 
aged the affairs of the state with 
little reputation. 

Chaeles I. (1625—1649), re- 
ceived from his father the same 
unconstitutional ideas of the royal 
prerogative. At the beginning of his 
reign the people began to feel their 


after deposing Lady J ane Gret, wh« , ; 
reigned only ten days, ani was i. ’ 
afterwards beheaded by Alary’s I-, 
order. Her reign was cruel, and | : 
stained with blood : she restored the ‘ 
Roman Catholic religion; persecuted i,' 
and burnt the Protestants ; married f • 
Philip, king of Spain, son of the \ I 
famous Charles V., emperor of Gor- l i 
many, and died, after a short reign, pi 
marked with every kind of barbarity 
towards those who differed from her [ 
in religion. ' j 

Eltzabeth (1558 — 1603), daugh- 1 
ter of Henry Vlli. and his second 
wife Anno Polcyn, was prudent, ac- j 
complished, and skilled m the art of, 
governing a mighty empire. Thof 
Spanish Armada was defeated hy> 
her admirals ; she established the' 
reformed religion, and supported} 
the Protestant interest abroad, by. 
assisting the states of Holland, ! 
whicli had revolted from Philip of, 
Spain. Ill lier reign (1600) the! 
East India Company wa.s csta*} 
hlished; but its glory was tar-, 
nished by tho unjust death of her, 
rival, tho unfortunate Alary, queen- 
of Scots, wliom slio beheaded beeau|p^ 
she feared her as a dangerous riv^.' 

England (1603—1714). 

oAvn weight in tho scale of empire* 
and refused to i)ay the taxes Im im 
posed ; a civil war ensued, Charles 
was defeated, taken prisoner, and 
beheaded ,by tho Parliament, in thei 
year 1649, 


Tho Commonwealth was them 
declared, and an interval then fol- 
lowed from 1649 to 1653, during' 
which the Parliament governed thei 
country by moans of tho generala 
of the parliamentary army ; but in, 
1653 

Olivbe Cromwell (1653— 1658)1 
received the title of Protector of thtf 
Commonwealth, and reigned with 
greater absolutism than either of 
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.he Stuarts that had preceded kirn, 
''e rose from the position of a simple 
juntry/jontlemanto the high office 
le at last attained; defeated the 
partisans of Charles II. in Scotland ; 
stamped out the last sparks of re- 
bellion in Ireland ; raised the En- 
glish name among foreign nations; 
ind at his death ordered his son 
Richard to he declared Protector. 

' liiciiAiiD Cromwbll (1658 — 
t66o), as weak and incompetent as 
Ilia father was bold and unscrupu- 
lous, resigned the protectorate, and 
left the realm to the management 
pf the parliament. At this juncture 
-.General Monk declared for the re- 
storation of the monarchy. 

"I CitARLEs II. (1660—1685), son 
;')f Charles I., was proiiigate and 
^.japricious, but reigned with almost 
absolute sway. Ilia brother James, 
then Duke of York, was appointed 
.lis successor, by act of Parliament, 
hough a professed Homan Caiho- 
:ic. This reign was distinguislicd 
,)y many imaginary Popish plots 
igainstthe govornnient ; the naval 
vars with the Dutch; and tlio exo- 
'.iution of Algernon Sydney and Lord 

• JVilliam Russell, who were accused 
'.)f participating in the Rye House 
■Plot. 

James II. (1685 — 1688), ascended 
ho throne with a determined reso- 
lution to abolish the national re- 
:}igion. Uo^was reconciled, in the 

I 

• Hanoveeiau Sovereigns 

GeoegbT., Elector of Ilanover, 
'^714 — 1727), succeeded Anne, in 
^irtuo of his being a Protestant 
^jrinco, and a great grandson of 
;ames I. He was prudent, ■wise, 
nd cautious in thn choice of minis- 
irs. A rebellion broke out, headed 
<v the sou of James IL, styled the 

Old Pretender,” in 1715 ; it was 

on put down, and the leaders of 

0 Jacobite party, as the Pretend- 
's adherents were called, suffered 


name of the peojile of England, tn 
the Pope ; and wished to make his 
own will, not the laws of the land, his 
rule for governing ; the nation una- 
nimously resolved to oppose his arbi- 
trary designs, and called over Wil- 
liam, prince of Orange, to defend 
and protect their rights and religious 
opinions. James was obliged to 
abdicate tlie throne to William, and 
died in Franco, a pensioner on the 
French king’s bounty, in 1701. 

William Ilf. and Mart II. 
the daughter of James II. (1688— 
1702), w'ere called to fill the English 
throne, by the national will of the 
people of England. William hum- 
bled France, and made himself for- 
midable to the European powers; 
the Rill of Rights received the sanc- 
tion of Parliament, and the laws in 
general were revised and amended. 

Anne (1702— 1714), was the 
daughter of James II.; her hus- 
band was Prince George of Den- 
mark. ITor reign was rendered 
famous by the splendid victories of 
Marlborough. It was during her 
time that the distinction between 
Whig and Tory first took place. 
Her administration increased the 
nominal glory, but not the real Iiap- 
)ines3 of her subjects. The legis- 
ative union between England and 
Scotland was effected in 1707, and 
this period is further remarkaWe for 
the number of learned men that 
I lived and Avroto in it. 

OF England (1714—1869). 

death. The South Sea scheme was 
set on foot in Ids reign, and caused 
the ruin of thousands. 

Geokge II. (1727 — 1760), was 
the son of George I. Another re- 
bellion, in the year 1745, was en- 
couraged by the “Young Preten- 
der,” who was finally defeated at 
the battle of Culloden (1746). The 
greater part of North America be- 
came dependent upon Rritain, 
through the victories of Wolfe; 
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while Clive secured British supre- 
macy in India. Sir Eobert Wal- 
pole, and William Pitt, afterwards 
Earl of Chatham, were successively 
prime ministers. 

Geohge III. (1760 — 1820), suc- 
ceeded his p^randfather, Geor^re II., 
his father, Frederick Louis, Prince 
of Wales, having died in 1751. Ilis 
reign is the longest on record in the 
British annals. The famous states- 
men Pitt, Fox, and Burke lived in 
this reign, which is famous for the 
American war, which ended in the 
separation of thirteen of the Brit- 
ish North American colonies from 
England, and their amalgamation 
into a federal republic under the 
name of the United States. The 
other noteworthy events were thoj 
rebellion in Ireland in 1798, and 
the French Kevolution which led 
on to the Peninsular War, in which 
the Duke of Wellington won victory 
after victory over the French, bis 
successes culminating in the battle 
of Waterloo, Juno 18, 1815. His 
triumphs on land were only rivalled 
by those of Nelson in the sea-fights 
of the Nile and Trafalgar. Tho in- 
sanity of tho king threw a dark 
cloud over the 'later years of his 
reign, and rendered, him incapable | 
of attending to tho business of the 
state. 

George IV. (1820—1830), who 
had boon Eegcnt from 1811, during 
the illnoBs of his father, George 
III., succeeded him at his death. 
His reign is remarkable only for the 
passing of tho Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, and tho growing 
agitation for an extended represen- 
tation of the jfeoplo in tho House of 
Commons. George Canning and 
tho Duke of Wellington were the 
leading statesmen in this reign. 

William IV. (1830—1837), was 
a younger brother of George IV. 
The chief events of his reign were 
the visitation of the Cholera in Eng- 
land, and the passing of tho Reform 
Bill of 1832, and the Corporation 


Reform Act of 1835. Slavery in 
tho British colonies was abolished 
in 1834. At his death his brothei; 
Ernest, duke of Cumberland, be- 
came king of Hanover. 

Victoria, who succeeded her 
uncle, William IV., was tho daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Kent, and grand-' 
child of George III. Abroad, thg 
British arms were successful irf 
India, China, tho Capo of Good Hope,, 
tho Crimea, Now Zealand, and 
Abyssinia, while tho British Norttf 
American Colonics in tho east wore 
incorporated under the name of 
tho “Dominion of Canada,” and 
gold discovered in Australia. The 
imperial government was established 
in India in 1858, in place of that oi 
tho Fast India Company. At homo. 
Exhibitions of tho industries of all 
,iiations wore hold in 1851 and i86a; 
restrictions on trade and commerce 
were removed by the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws and Navigation Laws: 
Volunteer Corps for the defence ol 
the kingdom wore formed ; a new 
Reform Bill, for the better repre- 
sentation of ibo people, carried ir 
1867, and a bill introduced by Mr, 
Gladstone and his colleagues in i86c 
for tho disestabH.shment and disen- 
dowmont of the Established Churcl 
ill Ireland. Tho most eminent states, 
men of this reign wore, tho Earl o 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli among tin 
Conservatives, Lord Palmerston am 
Earl Russell among tho Whigs, an( 
Mr. Gladstone among tho Radical; 
or progressive party, whose aim it i, 
to assimilate our constitution to ilia 
oi tho United States as far as it i 
p ossible to do so. In 1840, th 
Queen married her cousin, Princ 
Albert, of Saxe Coburg- Gotha, wh 
died in 1861. His Royal Higbnes 
tho Prince of Wales, Wn Novem 
ber 9, 1841, is tho heir apparent c 
the British crown. He married, i 
I 63, the Princess Alexandra, th 
eldest daughter of Christian IX. c 
Denmark. 
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A BRIEF EPITOME OF THE LIVES AND REIONS OF THR 
MONAECHS OP SCOTLAND, FROM DUNCAN 1 . TO 
JAMES VI. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Previous to the time of Edward the Confessor, who was 
the contemporary of Duncan I., there is nothing that can 
be stated with any degree of certainty about the sovereigns 
of Scotland. The Scottish monarchy is said to have been 
founded in the year 330 b.c., by Fergus I, an Irish prince 
who invaded Scotland, and was recognised as king of the 
country. His descendants governed the country till the 
death of Eugenius L, the 39th king who fell in battle with 
the Piets and their Homan allies, in 357 a.d. After an in- 
terregnum of 47 years, Fergus II. recovered the throne of 
his ancestors in 404, and from him to Malcolm II., histo- 
rians give a list of 44 kings, of whom Kenneth II. seems to 
be most worthy of mention, for having, in 843, become sole 
king of Scotland, uniting the Piets and Scots, and making 
them one nation. 

DuircAir(T033— 1040), the grand- Donald VII. or Donaidbain, 
son of Malcolm II., and according (1093 — T094), the brotlicr of Mal- 
to some historians tho 84th king colm III., seized the throne at bia 
of Scotland, was a princo of pa- death. Ho was dethroned by 
cific temper, and great virtues; Duncan II. (1094), a natural son 
he was treacherously murdered by of Malcolm III., who, after rcign- 
his cousin Macbeth. ing a few months, was deposed in 

Macbeth (1040 — 1056), usurped his turn by 
the throne to the prejudice of Mai- Donald VII. (1094 — 1098), who 
colm, son of Duncan, who with his recovered the throne and retained it 
younger brother Donaldbain, took till ho was dethroned a second time 
’•“^■’"'3 in England. Macbeth was by the rightful heir. 

in a war with the English, Edoab (1098 — 1107), legitimate 
who assisted Malcolm to recover his son of Malcolm III. This monarch 
father’s throne. was a good king, and cherished the 

Malcolm III. (1057—1093), long interests of his subjects. His sister 
I an exile in England, succeeded Maud married Henry I. of Eng- 
Macboth. He introduced among land. 

[tho Scots tho custom of giving sur- Alexander I. (1107 — 1124), sur- 
I names; and, during the crusades, na-med the Fierce, a brother of Ed- 
1 assisted Godfrey, earl of Bologne, gar, was a king of moan capacity 
r in the reduction of Jerusalem. This and unsteady conduct. 

) wise and valiant monarch was killed David I. (1124 — Z153), also a 
(With one of his sons, at the siege of brother of Edgar, was a contem- 
, Alnwick. He married Margaret, porary of Stephen, king of Eng- 
sister of Edgar Atheling, tho right- land. His valour was unquestioned, 
ful heir to tho English throne at tho and his liberality to churchmen 
death of Edward tho Confeiaor. great : he compiled a code of ScoW 
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{isli laws, built many religious edi- 
iiccs, and reigned gloriously. 

Malcolm IV. (1153—1165), was 
a grandson of David. His actions 
are little celebrated, and his reign 
is chiefly memorable for the origin 
of the power engrossed by the 
Stuart family; Walter, one of the 
king’s courtiers, being appointed 
seneschal or steward of Scotland, 
from which employment his de- 
scendants derived their family name. 

William (1165 — i2i4),suTnamed 
the Lion, was frequently at war 
with England; and being taken 
prisoner at the battle of Alnwick, 
by Henry II., in 1174, that monarch 
refused to release him till he had 
done homage in his own name and 
those of his successors. 

Alexandee II. (1214— 1249), 
son of William the Lion, was often 
at war with the Norwegians, who 
invaded the Scottish isles. He mar- 
ried Joan, daughter of John, king of 
England. 

Alexandee III. (1249—1285), 
a prince of great virtues. In this 
reign the Norwegians were com- 
pletely defeated, but Alexander gave 
his daughter in marriage to Eric, 
king of Norway. Her mother was 
Margaret, sister of Henry III. of 
England. 

Maeoaeet (1285' — 1290), sur- 
named the “ Maid of Norway,^* the 
grand-daughter of Alexander III., 
died on he# way to Scotland to take 
possession of the throne, and the 
crown was claimed by the descend- 
ants of David, earl of Huntibgdon, 
brother to William tJie Lion, 

An Inteeeegntjm (1290—1292) 
succeeded, whilst the rival candi- 
dates asserted their claims, all de- 
scended from David in difiTerent de- 
grees of aiEuity. Of twelve com- 
petitors, the most distinguished 
were John Baliol, great-grandson to 
David, by his eldest daughter ; and 
Robert Bruce, grandson by the 
youngest. The nobles agreeing to 


refer the decision of this question ia 
Edward I. of England, he adjudged 
the throne to Baliol, who agreed to 
hold it of Edward, as his vassal. 

S’ OHN Baliol (1292 — 1296), was 
more the creature of Edward than 
a monarch possessing real authority. 
Gilbert de Umphraville, carl of An- 
^8, and William Wallace, were the 
foremost of the few who ventured 
still to assert the independence of 
Scotland, refusing subjection to 
Baliol, as the deputy of Edward. 
In 1296, Baliol, upon the most fri- 
volous pretences, was dethroned by 
the English king, and, retiring into 
England, lived in obscurity upon a 
pension. 

Am Inteeeegnum (1296—1306). 

Eobeet I. (1306—1329). On the 
death of Robert Bruce, grandson 
of David, earl of Huntingdon, his 
son Robert came forward as an 
aspi ant to the crown. After the 
death of Wallace, ho was accepted 
by the nation as the leaner of the 
national forces, and crowned at 
Scone, in 1306. In the early part 
of his reign ho was compelled by 
the English to quit his kingdom, 
but the tide soon turned in his 
favour, and in a series of successes 
culminating in the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, (June 24, 1314,) a victoiw 
still remembered by the Scots with 
triumph, placed him firmly on the 
throne. 

David II. (1329 — 1332), son of 
Robert I., was deposed in 1332, and 
compelled to retire to France. 

Edwaed (1332), son of John 
Baliol, who seized the Scottish 
throne oy the aid of Edward III. 
of England. The nobles, however, de- 
throned Edward Baliol, after a short 
reign of three months, and restored 

David II. (1332— 1371), who did 
not return from France until 1341. 
This king invaded England when 
E-dward III. was absent in thi 
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Holy Land, but bo was made pri- afterwards ransomed. Leaving nc 
soner at tho battio of Neviflo's issue, the crown was claimed by tlie 
Cross, near Durham, 1346, and de- Stuart family, which had become tho 
taiucd eleven years in captivity, but most powerful family in Scotland. 

The Stuart Kings op Scotland. 


Robert II. (1371 — 1390), the 
descendant of Walter Stuart, sene- 
schal of Scotland, claimed the crown 
in right of his affinity by marriage 
to the daughter of Davicl II., being 
then only Baron of Renfrew. He 
was a priuco of uncommon abilities 
and prudence. 

Robkrt III. (1390 — 1406), son of; 
Robert II., was weak in intellect, 
and deficient in courage. He gave 
up tho government of the country 
to his brother, the Duke of Albany, 
whose solo care was to aggrandize 
his own family. Robert’s second 
son, James, was detained prisoner in 
England, on his way to Franco. 
During the nineteen years ho spent 
in that country, his lather’s domi- 
nions were subject to repeated com- 
motions, and his eldest brother was 
assassinated by the Duke of Albany’s 
command. Robert soon sifter died, 
oppressed with age and misfortunes. 

JiMES I. (1406 — 1437). This 
prince had scon in foreign courts 
the different systems of jurispru- 
dence, and endeavoured Ry abridg- 
ing the power of the imbles, to 
assert the just prerogatives of the 
crown : but though he understood 
the principles of government admi- 
rably, the nation was not 'prepared 
to receive them ; and in the strug- 
gle for power, ho was assassinated 
by some of the nobility, in a monas- 
tery near Perth, whither he had 
retired. James instituted the office 
of lords of session. 

James II. (1437 — 1460), tho son 
of James I., pursued his father’s 
plan of humbling the nobility ; and, 
seconded by bis ministers, aimed at 
restoring tranquillity and justice ; 
but himself the slave of turbulent 
passions, he stabbed William, earl of | 


Douglas, to the heart, in a sudden 
fit of anger; and taking advantage 
of the weakness betrayed by the next 
earl, ho proceeded to the ruin of liis 
family, and declared his intention to 
subvert tho feudal law; but the 
bursting of a cannon at the siege of 
Roxburgh put an end to his schemes 
and life, at tho early age of thirty. 

James III. (1460 — 1488), nilh 
inferior abilities, followed tho polic'y 
of his father and grandfather, neg- 
Iccting tho nobles, and lavishing his 
favours upon a few courtiers of low 
birth. The exasperated nobles llcw 
to arms ; James met them in battle, 
his army w’as routed, and himsclt 
slain. 

James IV. (1488—1513), was 
generous, .'iccomplished and bravo : 
war was his passion; and, adored 
by a people who wished by attach- 
ment to his person to expiate their 
offences to his father, he led a gal- 
lant army on to tho invasion of 
England. Tho battio of Floddon 
Field (September 9, 1513,) proved 
the superior skill of the English, 
and James, with thirty noblemen of 
tho highest rank, and an infinite 
number of barons, fell 'in tho con- 
test. lie married Margaret, the 
sister of Ileuvy VIII. 

James V. (1513 — 1542), tho son 
of James IV., succeeded his fatln r 
when little more than a year old. 
Tho Duke of Albany, his near re- 
lation, was declared regent ; but the 
king, at thirteen, assumed the reins 
of government ; he had a great but 
uncultivated mind, and while he 
checked tho poxver of the nobles, 
ho protected commerce and re- 
formed the courts of justice. Quar- 
relling with llenry VIIL, he as- 
sembled an army ; the Scottish 
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nobles piqued afc his contempt of 
them, reluctantljf complied with his 
summons; and, more intent upon 
retaliating their injuries than anxi- 
ous for their own glory, sutfered 
themselves to be shamefully de- 
feated in the battle of Solway Moss, 
Nov. 25, 1542. James felt this 
iillront so keenly, that he died of 
jTviof. The lieformation began in 
Scot land towards the close of this 
reign. 



MAET, QUEEN OP SCOTS. 

Mabt (1542 — i5<j 7), called 
“ Queen of Scots,’’ tho daughter 
of James V. and Mary of Guise, 
Gucceeded her father when only a 
few days old. Slie was educated in 
France ; and in her minority, the 
Earl of Arran, and Mary of Guise*, 
M'cro successively regents. Mary, 
who had espoused Francis II. of 
France, when he was Dauphin, re- 
turned, after his death, to govern 
her native country. She then mar- 
ried her couiftn, ire7iry Stuart, curl 
V)f Darnley, but soon disgusted with 
his conduct, was privy to his violent 


death, and immediately affianced to 
James llepburn, earl of Dotlnvell, 
liis’murderer. Tho nobles, incensed to 
the liighest degree, rose against her, 
and being taken prisoner, she was 
compelled to sign a resignation of 
tho crown, in favour of her son. 
llseaping from custody, she fled into 
England, where Elizabeth, betray- 
ing tho confidcneo reposed in her 
by Mary, unjustly sentenced her to 
death, and she was executed at Fo- 
theringay Castle, February 8, 1587. 
The beauty, misfortunes, and we may 
add, tho crimes of this celebrated 
woman, have rendered the annals oC 
her reign peculiarly interest in g. In 
the early part of her reign tho llo- 
fonners were bitterly persecuted by 
Cardinal Deatoun, but the Itefor- 
mation in Scotland was finally per- 
fected by John Knox, in 1560. 

James VI. (1567 — 1625), only 
son of Mary and her second hus- 
band the Earl of Darnley, began to 
rrugn twenty years befm’e his mo- 
ther’s death. In this period ho di- 
minished the power of tho church, 
now declared Frotestant by act of 
parliament, and married the daugh- 
ter of the Danisli king. Upon tho 
death of his relation, Elizabeth of 
J'mgland, in 1603, ho ascended the 
English throne, being the nearest 
heir to the crown, in virtue of his 
descent from IMargaret Tudor, sister 
of Henry VII 1 . and wife of his great 
grandfather, James IV. ; and Scot- 
land and England have since ro* 
mained under the same monarch. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Questions on the British Constitution. 

What is the form of government in the United Kinadom of 
Great Britain and Ireland ? — It is a limited monarchy ; the 
crown is hereditary, and females possess the right of suc- 
cession. 

In what li(jht is the reigning sovereign of the United Kincj- 
dom regarded ? — As the supreme head of the Church and 
the State ; as the source from which all honour and dignities 
emanate, and as the commander-in-chief of the sea and land 
forces of the realm. 

W hat are the duties and 'privileges of the soverei^ as head 
of the Church ? — He issues writs for the assembly of the 
clergy in the Upper and Lower Houses of Convocation, 
which med^s at the same time as the Houses of Parliament ; 
and he appoints, through the prime minister, the archbishops 
and bishops, and the chief ecclesiastical dignitaries of the 
kingdom. 

What are his duties and pyrivileges as head of the State f— 
It is the province of the sovereign to send embassies, ap- 
point ambassadors, conclude treaties of amity and com- 
merce, and make war and peace with other nations. He 
convenes, prorogues, and dissolves parliament.*' He is the 
supreme judge and source of all judicial power in the king- 
dom, the judges and magistrates of all classes being ap- 
pointed by t lie crown, and acting as his representatives on 
the bench. Prosecutions in courts of law are carried on iu 
his name. He can pardon those who have been guilty of 
offences against the laws, and he is entitled to take posses- 
sion of all treasure that may be discovered and all property 
to which there is no heir. He regulates the coinage of 
money and all weights and measures used in the United 
Kingdom. 

How mag the sovereign he considered as the source from 
which all honour and dignities emanated — He bestows all 
titles, appoints the judges and high officers of state, and tk 
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ovemors of colonies. He also grants charters of incorpora- 
ion to companies, collegiate bodies, and towns. 

What are the duties of the sovereign as commander-in-chief 
f the sea and land forces ? — He grants commissions to 
ifficers in the army and navy, and has the power of raising 
roops, equiwing fleets, and building fortresses for the pro- 
ection of different parts of the kingdom. 

W hat are the peculiar privileges of the kinfs person ? — His 
lerson is sacred, and no legal measures can be taken against 
lim. The king can do no wrong, according to the constitu- 
ion of the United Kingdom, for he acts according to the 
xlvice and guidance of his ministers, who can be impeached 
or anything they do contrary to the law or against the con- 
titiition of the country. 

How do the people of the United Kingdom virtually exer- 
ue a direct control (yver the sovereign ? — ^Because no law can 
)e brought into operation without the concurrence of the 
douse of Lords and the representatives of the people in the 
douse of Commons. At the same time, every enactment by 
hem requires the royal assent before it becomes the law of 
;lie land, and the king can refuse his assent to any bill, 
hough it should have passed both houses of parliament ; 
Dut this branch of the royal prerogative our kings have sel- 
lom asserted. 

Of whom is the Imperial Parliament composed t — Of the 
icing, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, ana the Commons, 
riie Lords and Commons debate in separate parts of the 
building, erected as their place of meeting, and called the 
Palace of Westminster. They are all assembled by the 
dng’s writ, and the power of dissolving them rests with him. 

What is the Jurisdiction of Parliament ? — It has uncon- 
trollable authority in making, abrogating, repealing, and re- 
vising laws : it can regulate, and remodel, the succession to 
the crown ; alter, or establish the religion of the land ; and 
3 ven change the constitution of the kingdom, and of parlia- 
tnents themselves. 

Who are the Lords Spiritual? — Two archbishops, and 
twenty-four bishops, as representatives of the English church ; 

present, one archbishop, and three bishops sit in the House 

Lords for Ireland ; but after the disestablishment and 
lisendowment of the Irish Church, in 1872, no new Irish 
spiritual peers will have a seat in the House of Lords. 

flVio are the Lords Temporal? — All English peers are 
inembers of the House of Lords ; some of these sit by des- 
f-ent, some by creation, but the sixteen peers for Scotland, 
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and twenty-eight Irish peers, sit by election, being chosen iV 
the opening of every new Parliament. Some Scotch and Irish 


W;i 


t. Some Scotch and Irish 
peers, however, sit in vir. 
tne of possessing anotlioj 
title, but of lower rank ai 
an English peer. 

JIow 'many degrees^ or 
ranks are there aviom 
the Lords Tem2)oraU-^ 
Five, namely those ot 
Duke, Marquis, Earl, 
Viscount, and Baron, 
distinguished by tlitii 
robes and coronets. 

What is the numlcr (j 
jKi'Sons in the House aj 
Lords ?— It is never fix- 
ed, as it may be incrcairui 
jit will by the power ui 
the crown. 


Of whom are the Commons composed ^ — They are in gene- 
ral men of independent property. Formerly, there was a 
property qualification ; members for counties being rcquircil 
to have an income of £600 per annum, and members fur 
boroughs .£300. This, however, is now no longer required. 
Of hov) many Members is the House of C ominous composoi : 
—Of 658 members ; of these 493 sit for English and WeW 
counties and boroughs, 60 for Scotch, and 105 for Irish. 

What estate qualijics for an elector 2 — One of forty shilling! 
a year, provided it be a freehold ; but every liouseholdei 
in a borough who pays poor-rates, and lodgers, whose rciita 
is .£10 per annum lor unfurnished a[)artmeiits, ‘are entitled 
vote for a borough member, while in counties all occuiherso 
land, or houses, who pay a rental of £20 per annum, can vote 
What is meant by the Chiltern Hundreds 2 — They arc liuii 
dreds belonging to the crown in Bedfordshire, BuckinglKim 
Bhirc, and Ilcrtfordshire, which take their names from tli 
Chiltern Hills in those counties. 


Wtiat are the Stewards of the Chiltern Hundreds Tli 
stewards of these courts are appointed by the chancellor ( 
the exchequer • their salary is a nominal one—twenty slii 
lings a year. As the law enacts that a member of parliamcr 
who receives a place under the crown, may not sit, acceptin 
the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds is merely a form; 
manner of resigning a seat, when any member wishes to do s< 
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'Wh<^t is meant hy a Call of the House 1 — This, in parlia* 
iientary proceedings, is calling tlie^ names of the commons 
)ver, each member answering to his own, and leaving the 
iouse in the order he is called in : this plan is adopted in 
uder to procure an adjournment of the House when any 
mportant question is agitated, and there are not forty mcm- 
)ers present, the lowest number required to enable the House 
.0 proceed to business. 

What is a Committee of the ivhole House? — ^\Vhen the 
House is in Committee, the Si)cakcr vacates the chair, 
md another member, who is chosen as chairman, presides. 
Each member may then speak as often as he pleases ; but 
when the House is not in committee, no member may speak 
more than once, unless to explain himself. 

Who is the ^^Spealce}'” 
uf the House of Co7n- 
iiions? — He is a mcm- 
licr chosen at the com- 
meucement of a new 
raiiijunent, to preside 
<iver the sittings of the 
House of Commons. 

He is the mouthpiece 
of the House in ad- 
dressing the sovereign. 

A mace, the emblem 
of his authority, lies 
oil the table before 
Vnii when the House 
13 sitting. 

What are the requi- 
ides for an Hnqiish, 

^Scotch, and Irish Meni- 

of Parliament ?- commokb. 

hi order to prevent the mischiefs arising from placing author- 
ity' in imx)ropcr hands, the laws enact, that no one shall sit 
or vote in Parliament, who is under age ; that all members 
^liall take the necessary oaths of allegiance, or, if quakers, 
make affirmation of the same, and that no alien born out of 
tlie British dominions is capable of being a member of the 
House of Commons. 

Who are. by their functions^ and offices^ 'particularly dis- 
Vilified for a seat in the Imperial Parliament? — The 
clergy^ the judges, mayors of boroughs, sherifls of counties 
(though a sheritf for one county may be chosen as knight of 
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the shire for another) ; all persons concerned in the manage, 
ment of taxes, and duties, excepting the treasury commis. 
sioners ; in short, none accepting offices under the crown, 
but officers of the army and navy, are considered eligible to 
this important trust. 

H(m is the balance of power preserved ? — ^When held in its 
original purity the people should form a check upon the 
nobles, tiie nooility again upon the people, and the kinj; 
upon both, by the mutual privilege of rejecting what the 
other has resolved. 

What important rights have the Members of both Houses ?— 
Freedom of speech is the first and highest, and till the year 
1770, neither lords nor commons could be sued for legal 
debts, while the Parliament was sitting; but they then 
unanimously relinquished this privilege, and may now be 
proceeded against as other debtors are, with this exception, 
that they cannot be arrested for debt. 

What peculiar privileges have the Lords Each peer, when 
a vote passes, not agreeing with his sentiments, has a right 
to enter his dissent upon the journals of the House, called 
his protest ; he may vote by proxy in the House of Lords ; 
he has the privilege to appoint and qualify a certain number 
of chaplains ; his character is shielded from virulent abuse, 
by the statute of Scandalum Magnatum ; and, finally, he 
cannot be outlawed in a civil action. 

How does the business of (he House of Lords differ from 
that of the Commons ? — When persons are impeached by the 
Commons, the Lords have a right to try them in their own 
House ; upon appeals from inferior courts, in civil cause?, 
they give final sentence ; and when any of their own mem- 
bers are accused of felony, or high treason, the affair is 
brought before the House, and there detennined. 

What peculiar rights have the Coynmons ? — I'licy propose 
all taxes and grants to the crown ; the reason for this being, 
that as the supplies are raised upon the body of the people, 
it is just that they should have the right of taxing themselves. 

How are laws made ? — By the mutual agreement of King, 
Lords, and Commons : whatever is enacted by one, or even 
two of these parts, is no statute, unless they all agree ; but 
there is an exception to this nie, in affairs relating solely to 
the peculiar rights of either House. 

what is the form observed in making laws ? — Every Bill 
must be read three times in both Houses, and passed there 
before it can receive the king’s assent ; when this is done, it 
is considered as the law of the land : but an Act of grace, 
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or pardon, is simed first by tbe king, and then read and 
passed in both Houses. 

Cannot laws he enoMed in any other No; but 

“Orders in Council, as they are called, emanating from the 
Privy Council, and which tlie Privy Council is authorised by 
Parhament to issue when necessary, have the effect of law. 

Whai is the Privy Council ? — ^An assembly formed of all. 
cabinet ministers in and out of office, the judges, many of 
the peers, and others appointed by the sovereign to advise 
mth him on matters of state. 

Who is the Chairman 
of die House of Lords i 
—The Lord Chancellor 
for the time being ; the 
cushion on which he sits 
is called the “woolsack;” 
the woollen trade having 
originally been the chief 
trade, and wool the great 
staple commodity of Eng- 
land. 

What is meant by an 
Adjournment, Proroga- 
tion, and Dissolution of 
pfrliament ? — An ad- 
journment is the con- 
tinuation of the session 
from one day to another, 
then named • sometimes the Hoiise adjourns for a fortnight, or 
month togetner : a prorogation, is the continuance of the Par- 
liament from one session to another, notified generally by the 
royal proclamation : a dissolution is the total end of the Par- 
liament, which takes place by order of the new monarch after 
the death of the last, or at the expiration of the time granted 
by law for its continuance. 

How long is a Parliament permitted to sit before dissolu- 
tion ?— For seven years, though it is seldom that any ever 
lasts so long. 

What is the substance of the Sovcrdgiis coronatimi oath ? — 
He solemnly promises to govern according to law, to execute 
judgment in mercy, to maintain the established religion in 
fliigland, also the Protestant Presbyterian form of worship 
established in Scotland. 

What is meant by the Civil List ? — Money granted by the 
Parliament to the sovereign, towards the maintenance of 
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tlie royal family, defraying tlie expenses of the household, 
the salaries of the officers of state, and all pensions granted 
by the crown. 

How iliQ Navy re/pdated ? — It is commonly divided into 
squadrons, called red, white, and blue, but the admiral of 
tlie red squadron liris the chief command of the whole ; each 
of these s(iuadrons has its admiral, vice-admirals, and rear- 
admirals. 

In whom is the command of the navy vested? — In the sova* 
reign ; and next to him, in the lords of the admiralty. 

What poiuer has the Court of Admiralty ? — ^All maritime 
trials, of a civil character, are brought before this court ; the 
judge being a barrister of high standing, appointed for the 
purpose, by the crown. 

When lucre Lord Lieutenants of counties appointed ? — ^In 
the reign of IMary, according to the historian Hallam. They 
act as representatives of the crown, to keep their respective 
counties in military order ; signing commissions in the 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteers.^ 

How are the Enyluh counties divided ? — Into six circuits, 
for the accommodation of the judges, called tlie Home, hlor- 
folk, Western, Oxford, ^Midland, and Northern ; two judges 
are fixed upon to go to each of these, at the assizes appointed 
to be held twice a year. 

Who are the judges ?— 
Law officers appointed by 
the croAvn to go throngli 
the country as the sove- 
reign's rciircseiitativcs, and 
administer justice in his 
name. 

Why is Middlesex a- 
cluded from these circuits t 
— Because it is the seat of 
the supreme court of jus- 
tice, prisoners being tried 
in this county once a month 
at the Central Criminal 
Court. 

Which are the coiinhei 
. palatine ? — Formerly the 

English counties of Chester, Durham and Lancaster, and 
tJie Welsh county of Pembroke, were counties palatine. 
Chester, made a county palatine in 1077, ceased to be so in 
1830 ; Durham, created a county jialatinc by William L, le- 
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mained so until 1836. Pembroke ceased to be so in 1536, 
and the rights of the palatinate of Lancaster, created by Ed- 
ward III. in favour of Henry, Earl of Derby, who was made 
Duke of Lancaster, were transferred to the crown in the 
reign of Edward I V. ; the Queen, at the present time, being 
the Duchess of Lancaster. 

is supposed to be the origin of the name ? — The Latin 
word palatium^ a palace, given originally to the residence of 
tlie kings of Home on tlie Palatine Hill, and then applied to 
any royal residence. These counties were so called oecause 
their owners possessed and bore royal ensigns and privi- 
leges ; and as governors, received a .si)eei:d charter from the 
monarch to issue writs in their own caid with regard 

to tlio execution of justiccj Innl ’ i ‘ a C' - er, only acknow- 
ledging the king as superior ar»l ; r,-. .-v; 

IK/f/y we 7 'e these priri‘/(';/'s . 7 1 ./ be granted? — Be- 

cause, as the chiei of the counties palatine bordered on 
\Vales and Scotland, countries then frecpiently at tvar with 
England, armies could be levied, and justice inflicted, in a 
summary way ; the earls, or counts, having the same 
autliority in their counties, as the king in others ; but in the 
time of Henry VIII., this power was greatly abridged, 
though all writs to a recent date were witnessed in the name 
of tlie Lord-Licuteiiai\ts of Cheshire and Lancasliire, and 
all forfeitures for treason by the common law, in their re- 
spective jurisdictions, accrued to tliem. 

What is the office of a High Shcrijf ? — Pie is appointed 
annually by tlic king in each county, except Middlesex and 
Westmoreland, to attend the judge at the assizes, impanncl 
juries, and bring suspected persons to trial ; afterwards he 
IS to sec the sentence of the law executed upon them. 

lias the J[i(jh ^Sheriff any other 2^owcrs ? — Ho decides all 
(‘lections for knights of the shire, returning tlioso ])crsons to 
'Crvc in parliament wlioin he thinl^s duly elected, and in 
cases of iniincdiate danger, threatened by invasion or rebel- 
lion, lie lias a right to command the attendance of the whole 
body of the people in the county over Avhich he presides. 

Why docs not the Icing appoint sherijf's for Middlesex and 
Wexlmorcland ?—ln Westmoreland, the office is hereditary; 
in ^Middlesex, the corporation of London has a right to ap- 
point its own sheriffs. 

What is meant by imiiamxelling a jury — Calling over 
the list of those summoned on a jury, and seeing that they 
hi];e the oath rec juired of them. 

Wkal is a coroner ? — An officer whose business it i& to en- 
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quire by a lury of neighbours, how any person came to a 
violent death ; to know the particular circumstances respect- 
ing shipwrecks, and to determine who shall be put in pos- 
session of the goods ; several coroners are appointed for each 
county. 

How are trials conducted in England ? — ^When any person 
is charged with a capital offence, the evidences of his guilt 
are laid before the grand jury of the coimty, in which the 
fact is supposed to be committed, and if they agree that u 
bill of indictment shall be found, he is then to stand a trial 
before a jury composed of twelve men, whose opinion is 
decisive. 

What is a “ hill of indictment f ' — A bill of accusation, 
presented to a court of justice by the grand jury of a county. 

In what respects is the law favourable to suspected pei^sons '( 
— They are always furnished with a list of the jury, and 
should any be proposed as such whom they have reason to 
believe prejudiced against them, the prisoners may object in 
open court to twenty men successively, they can even chal- 
lenge thirty-five in cases of high treason, till twelve men arc' 
pitched upon, supposed to be competent and impartial 
judges. Foreigners, too, are permitted to have a jury com- 
posed of six foreigners and six British subjects, but of this 
privilege accused persons seldom take advantage, and it^ 
abolition is contenijdated. 

What form is used oji these occasions 2 — ^After the evidence 
on both sides is heard, the judge repeats its substance to the 
jury, who, if the afiair ai)i)cars clear, give their verdict im- 
mediately ; should doubts arise, the jury retire into another 
room, where they remain till they arc unanimous in opinion; 
but in case any of these twelve men should die while they 
are consulting, the j)risoner would be set at liberty. 

How many gentlemen compose the grand jury of a county 2 
— ^Twenty-three. 

What is the substance of the oath administered iojurymenl 
— ^They declare that they ^vill hear the case with attention 
and impartiality, and acquit, or condemn, according to tho 
evidence given. 

What authority have ** justices of the peace 2 '^ — They can 
examine and commit to prison all who break or disturb the 
peace ; can put those laws into execution which relate 
highways, the poor, vagrants, riots, and the preservation of 
the game. 

How often do the justices meet 1 — Once in three months, at 
the county town, when the grand jury present to them billa 
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of indictment ; several justices are commissioned to aet for 
each county, one of whom is styled Gustos Rotulorum, or 
ke^er of the records of the county. 

JyAat are constables Constables are of two kinds, liigh 
and petty ; there is a high constable chosen for every hun- 
dred, whose principal duty it is to keep the peace, prevent 
riots, etc., with the assistance of the petty constables ; these 
inferior officers arc in every town and parish, they can take 
any person into custody till brought before the justice, and 
their office obliges them to execute all warrants directed to 
them by a justice or other magistrate. 

Are these the only oj/icers by tohoin order is preserved ^ — 
No ; there is a large bodj'- of men, paid out of tlie rates, 
maintained in the city of London «and the nietropolitan dis- 
tricts under a Chief Commissioner ; and in most counties 
there is a county police, under a Chief Constable, and a 
police force is also kept up in all borouglis. 

Who were the overseers of the 2>oor — ]\Ien appointed in 
each parish in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to raise money 
for the relief of the poor, inlirm, aiid blind, in their icspec- 
tive parishes ; these contributions are called the poor rates, 
Avhicli fall heavier in some x^arishes than in others. 

JIow are the jjoor now taken care of? — The country is divi- 
ded into unions, under a board of poor hxAV commissioners 
ill London. Each union is composed of several parishes, 
and the ratepayers in each parish elect guardians of the 
poor, who form a board for the management of the affairs of 
the union. 

What is the Habeas Corj/as Act? — This act, which has 
heen justly celebrated as preserving English liberty, pro- 
hibits sending any one to x^rison beyond sea ; the judges are 
forbidden, under severe penalties, to refuse any xierson this 
writ, by winch the gaoler of the place where the prisoner is,” 
must bring him into court, and declare the reason of his im- 
prisonment ; every prisoner must be indicted tlie first term 
after he is committed, and brought to his trial the next ; and 
none, after having been once enlarged, can be committed 
again for the same offence. 

Is this act always in force? — ; in times of popular dis- 
turbances the pariiament has thought proper occasionally to 
suspend it. 

What is a “ mittimus T ' — A warrant granted by a justice 
of the peace, to send any person to xirison. 

What is high treason ? — An offence committed either 
against the safety of the sovereign or the state, by imagina* 

II— 2 
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tion, word, or action ; thus, it is high treason to effect or 
imagine the death of the king, queen, or heir apparent to 
the throne ; to make war upon the lawful monarch ; or to 
take any part witli his enemies. 

W/iai was the punishment of the law in these cases ? — ^Trai- 
tors, if of rank, were generally beheaded : if otlierwise, they 
were hanged and quartered ; their wives lose their jointures, 
their children their estates and nobility, and the whole of 
their landed and personal property is forfeited to the crown. 

What is treason-felony new term applied to treason- 
able proc(‘cdings against the sovereign or state. Under the 
act ])rovKling lor the ]mnislinicnt of treason-felony, persons 
can be tniro ' i oi-diiiary felons. 

Wlad A* ?. ;■ : h.f 'fntspriston of treason f — Neglectingto 

dc('lai‘o i < *).i with whi(!h we arc acquainted. For this 
olfonce tiui jreiii.-liiuciit is inqu'isoiimont for life, and for- 
feiture of the person’s goods, with the profits arising from 
his estate. 

Why is the sov^revjn of the United Kingdom called th 
supine me head of (he —This title has been assumed 

ever since the reign of Henry VI JI., to denote the regal 
power over the church of Kuglaud in temporal affairs ; those 
of a spiritual nature are left for the clergy to settle, subject, 
however, to the king’s apiu’obation. 

W ho compose the clergy 
of the establishment i~~ 
Tlie Church of England 
has two arcldjisliops, 
twenty-six bishops, 
t^venty-nine deans and 
chapters, sixty arch- 
deacons, five hundred 
and forty-four preben- 
daries, and about nine 
thousand seven hundred 
rectors or vicars ; many 
of these last-named have 
one curate at least under 
them, generally more. 

what are their several 
offices f— The archbishops 

COJiOXATlON Ol? UER MAJESTY QVEIIN ^hC COrOIiatioll 

VICXOEIA, JUNK 28Tn, 1838. monarchs, tin- 

Archbishop of Canterbury placing tlio crown on the head ot 
the king, and the Archbishop of Vork, on that oi the queen 
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consort ; they consecrate bishops ; ^ant letters of adminis- 
tration to the friends of those who die intestate, within their 
jurisdiction ; they can assemble the cler^ within their pro- 
vinces in convocation, and censure the misconduct of bishops 
and inferior clergy. 

is the peculiar office of bishop 2 — They, as well as the 
archbishops, confirm, consecrate cliurches and burial grounds, 
and ordain priests and deacons ; they are obliged to visit 
every part of their dioceses once in three years. 

What is the office of the archdeacons 2 — To visit the diocese 
for the bishops tAvo years out of three, reform ecclesiastical 
abuses, and inquire what necessary repairs are wanting in 
the churches j every cathedral has a dean, and a certain 
number of prebendaries, forming a body called the chapter. 

What is the office of rectors or vicars 2 — The ottico of these 
duly ordained priests is to take care, in a spiritual sense, of 
the congregation entrusted to them, perform divine service 
us frequently as they can, and register marriages, christen- 
ings, and burials. 

[)i what does a deacon differ from a priest ? — Deacons not 
being in full orders, cannot read the absolution, nor give the 
sacramental bread. 

What constitutes the distinction heiweerb jrctors and vicars? 

- -When the great tithes are impropriated, or in the hands 
of laymen, parish priests are called vicars ; wlioi these tithes 
:iro appropriated, or in the hands of the clergy, they are 
called rectors. 

What are the ecclesiastical divisions of England and 
Wales ? — Provinces, dioceses, and parishes ; provinces are 
the jurisdictions of archbishops ; dioceses, of bishops ; and 
]»arLshes, of rectors, vienrs, and curates. 

What art* the church-tvardens ? — Two ofiicers chosen an- 
nually, one by the minister, and the otluir by the parishion- 
ers, to keep the church in good repair ; see that every thing 
i)e prepared for the proper performance of its rites, and col- 
lect the charity of the congregation. 

Bg what right have the bishops a seat in the Ilouse^ of 
Lords? — William the Conqueror converted their benefices 
into temporal baronies, in riglit of which all prelates, but 
the bishop of Sodor and Man, and the junior bishop for the 
time being, provided it be not the bishop of London, Dur- 
ham, or Winchester, can sit and vote. 

What is a Consistor// Court ? — One held by the bishop of 
every diocese, in his cathedral, to examine Avills and intes- 
tate estates ; when his dioco^ie is extensive, he appoints com- 
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niissioners to settle these matters in the places severally 
iissigncd them; these are called consistory, or spiritual 
courts. 

Name the several Idmls of law used in England , — Civil 
law, common law, statute law, canon law, martial law, and 
that called the law of custom. 

How are they used ? — Civil law is used in the ecclesiastical 
courts, the court of probate and divorce courts, and the high 
court of admiralty. Common law contains the English 
rights, as confirmed to us by Magna Charta. ^ The statutes, 
acts, and ordinances of parliament, are contained in statute 
law. Canon law comprehends a series of laws drawn up in 
1604, and approved by both houses of convocation and the 
king, but never sanctioned by parliament, and therefore con- 
sidered as binding only on the clergy. Martial law, or mili- 
tary law, is used in all military and most naval affairs ; this 
term is also applied to the power of the sovereign, or his re- 
presentative in the colonies, to suspend the operations of the 
ordinary law, and proceed by force of arms in times of rebel- 
lion and revolt. 

Who is the Lord Chancellor ? — An officer of the ^oatest 
legal weight and power in the kingdom. Ife presides in 
the House of Lords, and sits in the Court of Chancery, for 
the purpose of determining according to equity and reason ; 
his power can moderate tlie severity of the law, and none 
but the House of Lords can reverse his decrees. 

What other powers has the Chancellor ? — He appoints tho 

J 'usticcs of the peace; bestows most of the inferior church 
ivings ; and is tlie general guardian of infants, idiots, aiul 
lunatics. 

What is meant hy the term prime minister ^? — There ls 
not, in reality, any such office in the constil^ation ; but 
whoever holds the office of first lord of the treasury, he is 
generally considered as the king’s cliief confidential servant 
and adviser, and is styled, by old usage, the prime minis- 
ter. 

Who are the Lords of the Treasury 1 — Ministers who ha ve 
the management of the exchequer money, and inspect the 
integrity of those officers who are employed in collecting and 
bringing in all taxes and tributes. There are now three 
senior lords, namely, the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Third Lord, a new 
office created in 1868, and three Junior Lords, who are not 
in the Cabinet 

What power has the First Lord of the Treasury -A very 
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extensive one, as lie directs the sovereign in the disposal of 
ail offices and patronage in the royal gift. 

Who is the Chanceilor of the Exchequer 7 — The minister 
^ho submits to the House what taxes should be levied to 
produce the revenue, and what repealed. He controls the 
jiational income and expenditure. 

What is the Exchequer? — The place where the king’s 
money is received and paid, and where all the crown re- 
ceipts are kept. 

B7j whom are the Idrifs privy counsellors appointed 7 — 
The sovereign nominates them, and they can be removed at 
his pleasure. 

What is the duty of a privy cotmsellor? — To advise the 
king the best way in his power, for his majesty’s honour, 
and the public good, without partiality, fear, or dread ; to 
keep secret what shall be detennined upon in council ; to 
assist in its execution, and to witlistand all those who shall 
attempt the contrary. 

What are the Secretaries of State? — There are now five 
Secretaries of State for the Homo Department, Foreign 
Affairs, the Colonics, War, and India, who have the man- 
agement of everytliing'connected with their respective offices. 
There is now also a Chief Secixitary for Ireland. 

What is a Mandamus / — A writ issued from the Court of 
King’s (or Queen’s) Bench, in the name of the sovereign, by 
which tne admission of any iiarticular person into a college, 
university, or other office is required on the execution of 
some order demanded in a very peremptory manner. This 
writ is always addressed to the superior officer of the place. 

Which are the CAnque Forts ?~Doycx, Hastings, Sand- 
wich, Komney, and Hythc, to which Winchelsea, and Kye 
were subsequently added. These havens in the south- 
eastern corner of England A^erc once esteemed of conse- 
quence, being so near the Frcnclx coast. The office of Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Foils ^is always bestowed on some 
eminent statesman or gencrah 

What is remarkable of these ports? — They had formerly 
great privileges, on condition of fitting out ships when or- 
dered by government, for the defence of the coast, against 
France, which were to be employed forty days together, ay 
often as called upon. 

What is meant by Justices in Eyre ? — This name is said 
to have been given to the itinerant judges appointed in 
1176, in the reign of Henry II., to visit all parts of the 
kingdom once in seven years. They derived their name at 
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their first institution, from their custom of sitting in tho 
open air to determine causes. 

What titles have been assumed by our Icings i — ^From the 
reign of James I. of England, and VI. of Scotland, to tho 
close of the eighteenth century, they have been stvled kings 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, defenders of the faith. 
The kings of the lino of Hanover added to these titles those 
of dukes of Brunswick and Lunebur^ arch-treasurers of the 
holy Koman empire, and electors of Hanover, tdl 1814, when 
George III. was styled king of Hanover, the electorate being 
erected into a kingdom. 

What title was chosen by the British monarchy upon ilie 
union of Great Britain with Ireland ? — “ George, by tlie 
mace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, king, defender of the faitJi.” The arms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland arc now borne by Queen Victoria, 
(quarterly, i and 4, England * 2, Scotland ; 3, Ireland ; the 
escutcheon of tho arms of Hanover being omitted since tho 
death of William IV., tho queen as a female being excluded 
from tho succession. 

Who bears the title (fduheipr duchess) of Aquitaine?— 
Tho king (or queen) of England. This ancient duchy, com- 
prehending the provinces of Guienno and Gascony, was con- 
(mcred by Henry V. of England, and though notliing more 
than the name now remains, yet at the coroniition of our 
monarchs, one of the officers of the crown stands upon the 
right side of the throne, with a ducal cap and sword of 
state, in memory of that conquest. 

Name the titles assumed by the Prince of Wales . — He is 
Duke of Cornwall, Bothsay, and Saxony ; Earl of Dublin, 
Earl of Chester, Earl of Carrick, Baron of llenfrew, Lord 
of the Isles, and Groat Steward of Scotland. , 

Name the first great ofiicer of the English crown . — The 
Lord High Steward, Avhose office is only exercised at the 
coronation of a king, or the trial of a peer, or peeress ; his 
badge is a white rod, which he breaks, when the coronatiem 
or trial is over. 

Name the second great officer of the crown . — The Lord 
Chancellor, whose office has been already spoken of. 

Name the third . — The office of Lord High Treasurer, which 
is now put in commission, and vested in three senior and 
three junior lords of the treasury : the first of wliom enjoys 
all the power which anciently belonged to the Lord High 
Treasurer. 

Name the fgurth office . — That of Lord President of the 
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Council ; liis duty is to propose tho business at the council 
board, and inform tho sovereign (when the monarch is not 
present) of what passes there. This is a i)lace of consider- 
able dignity, and requires proportionable abilities for the 
exercise of such an important trust. 

^ame the fifth great officer.— The Lord Privy Seal, who 
sets the king’s privy seal to all charters and grants before 
they pass the great seal. 

ivame the sixth great officer. — The Lord Great Chamber- 
lain of England. This office is hereditary in tlic family of 
Lord Wilffiughby d’Eresby. This officer has to attend the 
king at his coronation, take charge of the House of Lords, 
while Parliament is sitting, and have Westminster Hall 
properly fitted up for coronations and trials. 

What is the seventh great office? — The temporary one of 
lord high constable, used only at coronations : the unfortu- 
nate dulie of Buckingham was the last hereditary constable 
ill the reign of Henry VilL, for, after tlie duke’s execution, 
Henry abolished the office, having been deeply ofiended and 
disgusted with the ceremonial observed by the constable, 
according to ancient custom, at liis coronation. 

What was the form observed ? — Upon receiving a sword 
from the king, the high constable said aloud, “With tliis 
sword 1 will defend thee against all thine enemies, if thou 
governcst according to law, and Avitli this sword, 1, and the 
people of England, will depose thee, if thou breakest thy 
coronation oath.^’ The power of tliis officer was very great, 
as he commanded all the forts and garrisons, and took pre- 
cedence of all other officers in the field. 

Name the eighth officer of the crown ? — The Earl-Marshal of 
England : this office is hereditary in the person of the duko 
of Norfolk*; he regulates proceedings and precedency in the 
Herald’s College, appoints general mournings, ijrocessions, 
coronations, and proclamations. 

Name the ninth great officer of the croivn. ? — The Lord High 
Admiral of England was formerly considered as such, but 
since the death of George of Denmark (married to Queen 
Anne), this office has been executed by commissioners, who 
are the lords of the admiralty. 

Which are the priacipal English Covi'ts of Law? — TJie 
High Court of Chancery, the Court of (Queen’s (or King's) 
bench, the Court of Common Pleas, and the Exchcouer 
Court. These courts are held during the severai terms called 
Easter, Trinity, Michaelmas, and Hilary. 

What is the High Court qf Chancerg ? — This court, next 
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in rank to the Parliament, examines into frauds, breaches of 
trust, and other oppressions; obliges all trustees to discharge 
their office with faithfulness and impartiality, and moderates 
the severity of the common law. The Lord Chancellor, throe 
Vice-Chancellors, and the Master of the Rolls, preside in this 
court, and its various departments. 

What is the Queen's (or King's) Bench 1 — k. court which 
examines, controls, and corrects the decrees of all other 
courts, but those of chancery, and the exchequer ; all affiiirs 
which can be tried by common law are brought here, and 
determined by a jury : five judges preside in it ; the first is 
styled Lord Oliief Justice of England. 

What is the Court of Common Pleas ? — It decides all ac- 
tions between subjects, in which the king is not plaintiff ; 
the scrj cants at law arc the only proper pleaders there, no 
others having the power to make motions there, and sign 
pleas ; but in trials, other barristers arc permitted to plead, 
and examine witnesses for their clients ; there are also five 
judges in this court, wlio arc created for life, the first is 
styled Lord Chief Justice of (common Pleas. 

What is the Court of Exchequer 2 — This court tries all 
causes which concern the public revenue, and has the power 
of judgment, both according to law and equity ; the Lord 
Chief Baron, and four imisne barons, preside in the exche- 
<iuer ; the chief among the numerous inferior officers of tliis 
court is the queen’s (or king’s) remembrancer. 

Name the different oaths taken by Engluh subjects ? — That 
of supremacy, declaring the king supreme head of the church, 
first taken in the reign of Henry VIII. ; of allegiance, in the 
time of James 1. ; and of abjuration, first administered in 
the reign of William HI. These oaths have been either re- 
pealed or greatly modified of late years, to admit Roman 
Catholics, Dissenters, Jews, etc., into the House of Lords 
and Commons, and to enable those who are opposed to the 
doctrines of the Church of England to fill offices of trust and 
emolument in tlie State Universities, etc. 

JIow is Wales gove^med 2~This country, which was united 
to England in the reign of Henry VIII., is governed entirely 
by the English laws and customs : and the established re- 
ligion is that of the Church of England. Wales sends to the 
Imperial Parliament twenty-six members— twelve for the 
counties, and fourteen for boroughs. 

What is the govermnent of /Scotland? — Since the union 
effected by Queen Anne, Scotland has been governed by the 
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same general laws as England, thongli many of its own 
peculiar customs are still retained. 

What is the highest ecclesiastical authority in Scotland 7 — 
The general assembly of the Presb3rterian church, composed 
of commissioners, who are ministers chosen by tne voice of 
tJie people, and of ruling elders ; the latter are in general 
men of the first respectability among the laity. 

llow are the members chosen ? — They are elected yearly, 
six weeks before the meeting of the assembly: their business 
is to examine the state of the church, and decide all ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 

Who presides in this assembly ? — The lord commissioner, 
who is generally a nobleman of the first distinction, ap- 
pointed by, and representing the king, but he has no vote 
in their debates. 

WJud is the government of Ireland ? — This kingdom, con- 
quered by Henry IT., in 1171, has been governed from 1360 
to the present time by lord-lieutenants, who represent the 
king. Prior to 1801, Ireland had a House of Peers, and a 
House of Commons, in the latter sat three hundred members : 
laws thus made in Ireland, were sent over to England to re- 
ceive the king’s approbation, and pass the great seal ; but 
by the act of uiiion^ which took eifcct January ist, 1801, 
the Irish legislature is entirely abolished, 28 peers, and 105 
commoners, now sitting in the Imperial Parliament, as re- 
presentatives of the Irish nation. 

What constitutes the superior ecccellence of the English con- 
stitution Its liberty, the equality of its laws, and the right 
of trial by juries. 

What IS Liberty ? — That power, wliich every civil state or 
community has, to govern itself by laws of its own making 
and wliere the laws arc so constituted, that one man need 
not be in fear of another, when acting justly. 

What is the abuse of Liberty ? — ^Wlien the people of a state 
no longer regarding the laws, deviate into licentiousness, and 
seek to destroy the state of things then existing. 

Why were laws originally instituted 7 — To guard the weak 
from the oppression of the strong, to protect the property of 
individuals, to support the interests of the community, for 
the sake of each member of it, and to make justice, not only 
a principle of the heart, but a tie wliich even the most aban- 
doned might not violate with impunity.' 

What English prince laid the foundation of the liberty 
Englishmeri at present enjoy 7 — Alfred the Great, by his in- 
stitution of juries ; to him we are indebted for the super- 
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structure of what is called the common law, and many other 
useful regulations ; the cabinet council was instituted by 
Alfred. 

£-_ * What monarch imiu 

' ^ ' ^he king and the more 

- . imoerful noblemen take 

■ . - to emure their safety and 

KEEP OF A NOjniAN ciTADEt, coiitinuance of gyower in 
case of revolt of their 
feudal wi/< 27 W 5 f— They built castles in different parts of 
the country. TJie stronghold of any of these castles was 
usually a large sciuare tower with walls of enormous thick- 
ness, called a keej). 

Ilotu long did the feudal 
system It began to 

fall into desuetude as the 
ff minor nobles and middle 
j began to acquire power 

in the state about John’s 

* What measures ivere then^ 

Jjf v/as raised. This' was tho 
y origin of the 

standi ng army of the U nitecl 
Kingdom, and is now re- 
MODEEN HOKSEGUAED, iSGg. proscnted by the fine house- 

hold cavalry known as the Lifeguards and liorseguards, 
Name a few of the most remarkable ax:ts of parliament,-^ 


MODEEN HOKSEGUAE^, 1^69. 
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I. That against bigamy, in the reign of Edward I. ; 2. The 
navigation laws enacted in the reign of Elizabeth and fol- 
lowing reigns, and repealed in 1849 i 3* The game laws for 
the preservation of game imposed in various reigns since the 
conquest ; 4. That for punishing perjury, with the pillory 
andloss of ears, in Elizabeth’s reign ; the use of the pillory 
was abolished in 1837 ; 5. The test and the corporation acts, 
passed in the reign of Charles II., requiring all officers under 
the English government, whether civil or military, to receive 
the sacrament according to the rites of the Established 
Church ; repealed 1828 ; 6. The toleration act, passed in the 
reign of William 111 ., ■ • '‘aeriiig all those who do not pro- 

less the doctrines <il * ' » dish church, to worship God in 

dicir own nun > nor, ; ^ disturbed ; 7. The act for 

ihe gradual abolith.’; > < / on corn imported into the 

tJ nited Kingdon ),]!..* s.s« « • > • i • • V ». 

UVicU are seq'aefilratiojti> : - L dnng the civil wars, seques- 
tration meant seizing upon the property of the delinquent, 
for the use of the coinmonwealth ; in civil law, it means dis- 
posing of the goods and cliattcls of a deceased person, whoso 
estate no man will meddle with ; in common law, it means 
separating disputed property ecpmUy from the possession^ of 
both parties ; and in ecclesiastical affairs, sequestration 
means collecting the fruits of a vacant benefice, for the 
advantage of the next incumbent, or the creditors of an 
incumbent. 

What are the pnn- 
clpal palaces beloiuj- 
uirj to the crown in the 
United Kingdom ?— 

Windsor Castle, re- 
built by Efjward 11 L, 
biickingham ralacc, 
and St. James’s 
i^alace. The qnc<‘n 
also resides frequent] y 
at Osborne House, in 
die Isle of Wight, and 
Balmoral in Scotland. 



II hai IS the Tower 

(if Tm.fUn ? _A fnrf KEOALIA, OK STATK JHWEL8 BEL02fGI»O 

/ London / A 1 )rt ceowit. 

ress said to have been 

ioimdecl by Julius Cmsar, but more probably by one of the 
Saxon kings. The square keep of this structure, called the 
White Tower, was built by William the Conqueror about 1078. 
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What has the tower been used for By some of the early 
kings as a royal palace, and in later times as a state prison. 
The regalia, or jewels belonging to the sovereign as head of 
the state, are now kept here, and it is the head quarters of 
the military force kept in the city. 

Who made an atte 7 npt to steal the crown jewels in the time 
of Charles II, 7 —Colonel Blood, in 1671. 

Who has charge of the Tower 1 — A military officer of high 
rank, who bears the title of Constable of the Tower. The 
warders, or inferior officials in charge of the building, still 
wear the costume of the Tudor period. 

What are the customs? — Taxes paid to government on 
goods exjported and imported. 

What u a bill of entry ? — An account of goods entered at 
the custom-house. 

What is a bill of stores ? — A license granted at the custom- 
house, for merchants to take such articles, free of custom 
dues, as are necessary for their voyage. 

What is a bill of sufferance ? — rennission mven at the 
custom-house, for merchants to trade from one Englisli port 
to another, custom free. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


A Brief Synopsis of the History of France as con- 
tained in the reigns of the French Monarchs, frona 

Pharamond to Napoleon III, 

What was the ancient name of France, and what is the 
earliest authentic account we have of that country ? — ( 4 anl, or 
Gallia j it was conquered and made a Koinaii province by 
Julius Caesar (58—51 b.c.)^ who gavo the earliest reliable 
account of the country in his “ Coinnientaries.” 

Ilow did the country obtain its 2n'csent name of France ^ — 
From the Franks, a i)Cople of Franconia in Gennany, wdio 
settled in Flanders about 250, and gradually acquiring the 
ascendency in the country, established the kingdom of the 
Franks, under Fliaramond, about 418. 

Name th^ principal dynasties of the French kings and 
emgyerors ? — The ^Merovingians, or Frank kings ; the Carlo- 
vingians ; the Capets ; the House of Valois ; the House of 
Bourbon ; and the dynasty of the Napoleons. 

Name the kings and emperors most famous in French his- 
Charlemagne, contemporary with Egbert of Eng- 
land ; Philip IE., contemporary with Eichard I. ; Francis 1 ., 
contemporary with Henry V E LI. ; Henry IV., contemporary 
^yith Elizabeth ; Louis XIV., contemporary with the Eng- 
lish monarchs from Charles I. to Aimc ; Napoleon L, con- 
temporary with George 1 1 E. 

}Vho are the best French historians ? — Pliilip dc Comines, 
Davila^ Dc Thou, Lamartine, Gnizot, and Thit rs. 

What are the great e][)oehs in the history of France ? — The 
introduction of Christianity into France, and its establish- 
ment by Clovis in 496 ; the conquest of almost the whole of 
the country by Henry V., in 1415 — 20 ; the religious wan 
between the Eoman Catholics and Huguenots, from 1530 to 
1596, culminating in the massacre of St. Eartholomew, 
August 24th, 1572; and the French Revolution, which 
began in 1789* 
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Who were the Troubadours ? — The French poets and 
minstrels of the middle ages, so called from the French 

verb trouver, to find, 
or invent. Owing to 
the lack of books 
in these times, they 
were always welcome 
at king’s courts, and 
nobles’ castles, where 
they recited their poe- 
try and romances, fre- 
i|uoutly accompanying 
1 henisclves on the guitar 
or harp. 

At what period were, 
the Troubadours most 
iiamerous 2 — From 1225 
to 1275, after wdiich 
they began to decline, 
liaving incurred tlu: 
displeasure of the 

TiiouuAnoca or ijjl .midulu aoes. priests in coiise(iuence 

of the satire directed against the monks of the day in tlieir 
poems and tales. 

THE MEE 0 VI]S'G 1 AN KINGS OP PRANCE. 

During the Tderovingian kings, 1 he whole of France was 
not always under one nionarcl), tliere Ijeing often as many 
as four king.^ reigning at one time in difierent ])arts of 
France. Tlie cliief divisions of France were Austrasia, or 
East France, sonu times called jMctz ; Soissons*, also called 
Xcustria, or \Ve,st J^'rance ; Paris ; .and Orica lis. l Jurgundy 
Ava,s coniiucred and amic:ced to France by Clotaire and 
Cliildeburt in 53-p 

PiTAEAWOND (418 — 420), first king of iLo Pranks, and founder of tlie 
Pivnch raonarchy, was famed as a warrior and politician. 

Clodion (428 iS). suniamod the ILairtf, tlio son of Pliaramond. 

JMidiOV^E (4 -1 3 — 458), the son-in-law of Clodion, gave his name to the 
Mci'oviiigian dynasty. 

Clovis (481 — 511). surnaraed the Great, embraced Christianity, and 
made it the ndigiou of the stale : th'fcated tlio Gauls and Goths in seve- 
ral battles ; made Paris his capital ; and proclaimed the Salic law, ex- 
cluding females from tin* throne. After his death his dominions were 
divided among his fooi’ bons. 
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ChiipebeetL Thierry 1., Clodomir| Clotatbb I. 
(511— S58).i'eign- (511—534), rcifrn- (51 1—524), reign- (511— 561), reign- 
ed at ruris, nnd ed over Austrasia, led at Orleans, and ed over Soissons, 
founded the catlie- u* Metz, and was! was killed in bat- 'or Neuslria, and, 
dral of Notre jsucceeded by tie with the Bur-jby the death of his 
I)ame. He is said TiteoderertI. gundians. brolliers and their 

have been a (534 — 548). 1 cliildren, became 

wise and good XheodebaldI king of all Trance 

ruler. (548—558). in 558. 

For three years the different portions of the kingdom of 
Clovis, and Burgundy, annexed in 534, remained united 
under Clotaire I., but at liis death aiiotlicr division was 
made among his four sons. 

CaRIBERT (561 St G EBERT T. GoNTRAN (561 CmLBERtC I. 
—613) reigned ul (561 — 575) reign- — 593), reigned in (561 — 584) reign- 
Paris. Ho is re- d in Austritsia, Orli ns and Bar- cd in Soissons, and 
presented by some and was succeeded gundy. was succeeded Iw 

as a good king, by Clotaire II. 

and by others as a Ohildebert 11.(575 — 595), who (584— 628), who, 
man of low and acquired Orleans nTul Burgundy at in 613, once more 

vicious tastes. the death of Gontrau in 593. At his united the Frank 

death kingdoms and be- 

Thierry IT.I TjiEODBBERT canio solo king of 

,(595— 613) (595 — 613) Franco. 

led in Orleans. reigned in Aus- 
trasia. 

Bagobert I. (628 — 638), tho son of Clotaire II., who had been made 
king of Austra.sia during his father’s lifetime, in 622, became solo king of 
Franco at his (Jeat)i. iTo was surnained Ihe Great. At his death an- 
other division of tho kingdom took place bctwooii his two sons. 

Clovis IT. (638 — G60) reigned in Sigebert II. (63S — 636) reigned 
Paris, B*urgundy, and Neuslria. and in Austrusia. At his deatli Grim- 
at tho death of his brother, in 656, oald, the Mayor of tho palaee, or 
became solo lling of Fnince. In his king’s high chairiberlairi, attempted 
reign France was devastated by a to seize the throne, but was defeated 
fiuuine. by Clovis II. 

^ At Ills death, his son succeeded him in the two great divi- 
sions of his Idngdom. 

Clotaire III. (660 — 670) reigned Childeric II. (660 — 673) reigned 

in Paris, Burgundy, and Neuslria. in Austrasia, and became sole king 

of France at his brother’s death in 670, 

After the assassination of Childeric II., 673, the kingdom 
was thus divided : 

TuierryIII. (673—691) reigned 1 Bagobert II. (673—679) reigned 
in Pai'is, Burgundy, and Neustria. lin Austrasia. 


12 
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At this period the authority of the mayors of the palace, 
as tlie chief officers of state, who managed the affairs of tho 
royal household, were called, began to assert itself, and 
they assumed the reins of government when Dagobert II. 
was assassinated in 679. Pepin d'Heristal, mayor of the 
palace at Paris, became Duke of Austrasia, and governed 
the whole kingdom in the name of Thierry ill. From this 
time there was no further division of the kingdom. 


Clovis III. ((691 — 695) was tho' 
son ot* Thierry III. This prince died 
at tho age of fourteen. 

Chilukbeiit III. (695 — 711), the 
brother of Clovis III., was surniuncd 
the Justi and exercised the confined 
authority allowed him by Pepin 
d’Heristal, the mayor of the jmlace, 
in sucli a manner as to gain tho 
hearts of his people. 

Dagobert 111 . (711 — 716), tho 
son of Childebort 111 ., died at an 
early age, leaving only one son, 
Thierry, who eventually eame to tho 
throne. Pepin d’Heristal died in 
715, and was succeeded as mayor of 
tho palace and Duke of Austrasia by 
his son Charles Martel, or the Ham- 
mer, 80 called for the famous victory 
he obtained over tho Saracens, at 
Tours, in 737. 

CuiLPERic III. (716—719) was 

The Caiilovingian 

Pepih tho Short (752 — 768), son 
of Charles Martel, now became sole 
king of Prance. He was a cele- 
brated hero, and defeated the Saxons, 
Sclavonians, and Bavarians, in seve- 
ral battles. 

Charlemaonb or (768—814) 
Charles and Carloman I. (768 — 
771) THE Great, succeeded their 
father, Pepin. Carloman retired to 
a monastery in 771. This great 
prince trod in tho steps of his 
father j ho encouraged literature as 
far as the state of the times per- 
mitted; conquered the Germans and 
Lombards, and was crowned Km- 
peror of Germany by Leo III. in 
Soo. Roland, the celebrated French 


raised to the throne by Cliarles Mnr. 
tel, and then deposed by him for 
asserting his right, to govern. 

Clotaire IV. (719 — 720), a man 
of obscure origin, reigned only ono 
year, and was succeeded by 

Thierry IV. (720—737), tlin son 
of Dagobert III. After Ids death, 
Charles JNIartel exercised the snvor- 
eign power as “ Duke of tho French” 
until he died in 741. 

ChILDKUIC 111 . (742 — 752), SUN 
named the ISimpIe, son of Childenc 
II,, and the last of tho Merovinij- 
ians, was placed on the throne, after 
a brief interregnum, by Pepin and 
Carloman, the sons of Charles, wlm 
shared tho supremo authority till 
747. Pepin then took the govern- 
ment into his own hands, and m 
752 deposed Childoric and sent him 
to a monastery, where he died. 

Kings op France. 

hero who fell in the battle cf Ron- 
ccsvalles in 778, nourished at tins 
period. ' 

Louis I. (814—840), surnamed 
le Debonnaire, the son of Charle- 
magne, was weak and supersti- 
tious in tho highest degree. He 
was twice deposed and taken pri- 
soner by his cliildrcn, yet, upon 
being restored to tho throne, he 
pardoned their offences. Soon after 
this he died ; and his children, con- 
tending for empire, fought the 
famous battle of Fontenay, in 841. 
This king of France was also Eni* 
peror of Germany. 

Charles I. (840— 877), surnamed 
the Bald, was the sou of Louis I 
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In this reign the Normans invaded 
and plundered France. Charles was 
hated by liis subjects ; had few vir- 
tues, and many vices. He was poi- 
soned by a Jewish physician, named 
Zcdechias, in whom he placed great 
confidence. 

Louis II. (877 — 879), surnnmed 
f/ie Stammerer^ was the son of 
diaries It. From this reign the 
kings of France ceased to possess the 
empire of Germany, acquired in that 
of Charlemagne. Louis Jiivlshed the 
Honours and estates of the crown 
oil unworthy favourites ; and his 
abilities were by no means adequate 
to his high station. 

Louis III. (879 — 882) and Cah- 
LOMATT II. (879 — 884), the s<»ns of 
Louis IL, reigned jointly with great 
harmony. The Normans again ra- 
vaged the French iirovinees, but 
were attacked and cleteatod by the 
brothers. Louis died first, and Car- 
loman did not long survive, being 
mortally wounded % one of liis ser- 
vants, who was aiming a javelin at 
a boar. 

Cjiaries II. (884 — 887), surnam- 
cd ihe Fat, emperor of Germany ; 
was invited to accept the French 
monarchy. Ho was pious and de- 
vout; but his want of abilities and 
resolution to govern firmly and 
justly, increased the contempt of 
his subjects, who unanimously re- 
volted, and deposed him. 

Eudes, or Hugh (8S7 — 898), was 
elected after the death of Cliarlcs II. 
His reign was short, turbulent and 
glorious. He resigned the throne 
to Charles, the son of Louis HI. ; 
and died shortly uftcr, beloved and 
regretted. 

Charles III. (891—922), sur- 
named the Simple, son of Louis TIL, 
obtained this degrading name from 
the little improvement he made of 
the victories ho gained over the l>uke 
of Lorraine. Hollo, the famous Nor- 
Wan chief, took the city of Rouen, 
and established himself in Ncustria, 
which ho called Normandy The 


French deposed Charles, who died 
in captivity. 

Robert I. (922—923), the bro- 
ther of Eudes, was placed on the 
throne ; but was slain in battle by 
Charles III. He is reckoned among 
the French kings, although his 
power was of limited duration, and 
during the life of a reigning mon- 
Jlieh. 

Rudolph (923—936), Buko of 
Burgundy, was crowffV. King of 
Franco before the death of Charles 
III., who succeeded him. He de- 
feated the Normans and Hunga- 
rians. After his death, France was 
again disturbed by the quarrels of 
rival factions. 

Louis IV. (936 — 954), son of 
Charles tho Simple, seized upon 
Normandy, and promised Hugh, 
Count of Paris, to share it with him ; 
but having broken his wmrd, Hugh 
became Jiis enemy. His army was 
afterwards routed by ihe Banos; 
and Louis was carried prisoner to 
Rouen, and committed to tho cus- 
tody of Hugh, who obliged him to 
enter Normandy, and restore it 
again to Richard, tho lawful pos- 
sessor. 

Lothaire (954—986), son of 
Louis, possessed' courage, aot.ivity, 
and vigilance. Hugh, Count of Paris, 
having ceded his rights to tho 
throne, Lothaire gratefully acknow- 
ledged the favour, by bestowing 
upon him the province of Aquitaine. 
Hugh died in this reign, leaving a 
son, who was afterwards tho re- 
nowned Hugh Capet. Lothaire is 
said to have been poisoned by his 
queen. 

Louis V. (986 — 987) surnamed 
the Slothful, reigned only one year, 
and was poisoned. Hugh Capet 
had been appointed his chief minis- 
ter, but tho wise counsels of Hugh 
w'ere totally throwm away upon this 
headstrong prince, who was hated 
for his vices, and despised for his 
folljy. Ho was tho last of the Car- 
lovingian race. 


12— a 
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The Capetian Kings of France. 


Huan Capet (987—996), buv-' 
named the Greats was raised by the 
nobility to the tliroro. ITis reign 
was happy and glorious. His people 
felt and admired his virtues; uud 
ho transmitted to his son a peace- 
ful and undivided inheritance. 

Kobebt II., (996 — 1031) SUV- 
named the Wisej succeeded his father 
Hugh Capet. France experienced 
the sad elfects of a dreadful famine 
in this reign. Tlio pope threatened 
to excommunicate Robert, for mar- 
r;^ing Bertha, who was relat(‘d to 
his father. His sons rebelled, insti- 
gated by their mother, but he coin- 
y)romised matters with them, and 
died highly regretted. 

IIiiNllY I. (1031—1060), son of 
Robert II., was brave, i)ious, and 
had many otlu'r good qualities. The 
custom of duelling was so prevalent 
in this reign, tliat Henry enacted a 
severe law to put a stop to it. He 
was constantly at war with the 
Normans. 

P H 1 LT p I. ( 1060 — 1 1 6 8) , sum am ed 
the Fair, the s<m of IFcnry 1 ., was 
contemporary w’ith William the 
Conqueror. Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, was regent in his minor- 
ity. Avarice, perfidy, and ingrati- 
tude, were the striking features in 
this king’s cliaracter. The crusades 
were commenced in this reign, by 
Peter (he Hermit. Philip’s (piarrols 
with William of England were fre- 
quent, and their issue bloody. In 
the latter part of liis life, Philip 
abandoned himself wholly to plea- 
sure at the instigation of his queen, 
an ambitious and wicked woman, 
and incurred the just hatred of his 
subjects. 

LouisVI.(iio8 — ii37),8urnanied 
succeeded liis lather Phijipl. 
He had all the qualities necessary to 
form a good king. He \vas some 
time at war with Henry I., of Eng- 
land. On his death* bed, he is said 
to have delivered his ring to his son. 


with these words : “ May the power 
with which you will shortly be in- 
vested, bo considered as a sacred 
trust, committed to you by provi* 
lienee, and for which you must be 
accountable in a future state.” 

Louis VII. (1137 — 1180), sur* 
named the Young, to distinguish 
him from his father Louis VI., 
whose authority ho had shared, as- 
cended the throne in 1137. He 
commanded a line army, the flower 
of France, in the Holy Laud ; but 
disease and the calamities of war 
had so decreased it, that on his re- 
turn, only the shattered remains ac- 
companied him. During the absence 
of Louis, his kingdom suflered all 
the miseries of depopulation. Re 
was continually embroiled with 
England, and his own barons. In 
this reign the troubadours, or wan- 
dering French pools, resembling our 
bard.s, first appeared. 

J^jiiLip II. (1180—1223), fre- 
(luenlly calhid Pjiiltp Augustus, 
took part m the crusades with Rich- 
ard 1 ., of Jilnghmd. The monardis 
quarrelled ; and on his return home, 
Philip attacked Richard’s French 
dominions. Ho then endeavoureil 
to reform the manners of his people, 
protected and embellished those 
cities that acknowledged his sway, 
and released the people from the 
oppression of tho soldiery. The 
orders of Dominicans and Francis- 
cans were established in this reign. 
This was the Piiilip who engaged 
in tho cause of Arthur, Duke of 
Brittany, against John, King of 
England. In this reign the perse- 
cution of the Albigenses, an early 
Protestant sect, commenced. 

Louis VIII. (1223 — 1226), sur- 
named Cocur dc Lion, tho son of 
Philip II., reigned only three years, 
and in that time dispossessed the 
English of some lands in France. 
He is said to have died by poison; 
and left in his will legacies to two 
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thoiisaTid leprous persons, as that 
disorder thou raged drcadfullj. 

Louis IX. (1226 — 1270), oallod 
St. Louis, the son of Louis VIII., 
was a good but unfortunate prince. 
Undertaking an expedition to the 
Holy Land, he was delbatcd, and 
wade prisoner by the Saracens in 
1250: he might havo escaped, but 
nobly disdained to forsake his sub- 
jects*^ in their distress. On his return, 
after being ransomed, he foolishly re- 
solved to engage in another crusade ; 
a.id, besieging Tunis in person, fell 
a victim to the plague. Ilis confes- 
sor, Kobert do Sorbon, instituted 
the university at Paris, called the 
Sorbonne, which afterwards became 
the most famous theological school 
in Europe. 

PllihlP III. (1270 — 1285), s 
nameil the JTardjj, the son of Louis 
IX., continued tlio wars against the 
infidels, till he compelled the king 
of Tunis to sue for ])cace. Thus 
ended the crusades, in which two 
millions of men had been engagc( 
at different times. In this reign 
in 1266, Sicily was conquered bj 
Charles of Anjou, the son of Philip 
III., and the cruelties of that prince 
and his followers provoked, in 1282. 
the massacre of the Prcnch, callct' 
the Sicilian Veapera. 

Philip IV. (1285 — 1314), sur 
named the Fair, the son of Pliilij 
TIL, was perpetually embroiled will 
Pope Bonifacij VIIT., and Guy 
Count of Elanders, but at Inst In 
gained a decisive yictory over tin 
latter. In this reign, in 1309, man; 
of the kriight-ternplars, Avith thei 
grand master, Avero burnt a 
l^aris, in presence of tho king 
charged with some luxurious < 
cesses ; and the Swiss asserted theii 
independence, by the three cantons 
of Schwyz, Uri, and Undcrwalden, 


, browing off the Austrian yoke, 
■^sabella, the daughter of this mon- 
irch, married Edward II. of Eng- 
and, Avhich gave rise to the subse- 
quent attempts of Edward I) 1 and 
■fenry V. to obtain tho crown of 
Ernnce. 

Louis X. (13T4 — 1316), sui-named 
livtin, or the J I cad strong, was the 
ion of Philip IV. On liis accession, 
(inding the treasury in an exhausted 
state, lie accused Marigni, who had 
been his father’s minister, as the 
source of tho national necessities, 
and seized upon his fortune to de- 
fray the (‘xpenses of tho corona- 
ion. This unfortunalo nobleman 
n vain endeavoured to vindicate 
ins honour; lie Avas condcmvied to 
expire on a gibbet; and tho king, 
after a short reign of two years, 
died by poison, given him by tho 
" ieiid.s of JVrarigni. 

Joirx I. (1316), a posthumous 
.sou of Louis X., lived only a few 
days after his birth, and was suc- 
ceeded by 

Philip V. (1316 — 1322), sur- 
naincd the Tall. A contagious dis- 
order raged in P’rance in this reign, 
and tho superstitious peoplo im- 
puted it to ilic .JcAVS Imving poi- 
soned tho waters. Philip’s king- 
dom Avas torn by faction ; and ho 
died after a short reign of six years. 

Charles TV. ,(1322—1328), sur- 
named the TIandsomo, Avas the last 
of the Capetian kings. Ho expel- 
led tho Lombards and Italians from 
his dominions, for their extortion ; 
and countenauced his sister Isabella, 
of England, the queen of Edward II., 
in lier opposition to her Iiusband, 
and his favourites. Cliarles tried un- 
successfully to reunite the kingdoms 
of France and Germany. He had 
neither shining talents, nor great 
vices. 


The French Kings op the House of Valois. 

Philip VT. (132C— 1350), sur- | line of Vnlois. succeeded as the ne« 
ifcmedtAelfoptociie.tholirstof the j phew of Philip V.*; tho Salic law 
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excluding Philip's sister, Isabella of 
England, from the succession. When 
Edward III. of England asserted 
bis claim to the Ercnch crown, 
Philip called upon him to do him 
homage ; but receiving no satisfac- 
tory reply, he seized upon Edward’s 
French territories, who, to recover 
his dominions, performed the sub- 
jection required. The quarrel, how- 
ever, was again 'renewed, and the 
English, in the sea-fight of Sluys, 
in 1340, took two hundred and 
thirty of the French ships, and 
killed or took prisoners thirty thou- 
sand seamen and two admirals. Six 
years after was fought the meraor- 
ablo battle of Crossy. In this reign 
JIugh, count of Dauphind, annexed 
^ his dominions to the French crown, 
on condition that the king’s eldest 
son should bear tlie title of Dauphin. 

John II. (1350 — 1364), sur- 
named the Good^ succeeded hia fa- 
ther, Pliilip VI. This prince W'as 
very unfortunate in his wars with 
England : in the battle of Poictiers, 
(Sept. 19, 1356) ho, and his son 
Philip, were taken prisoners, and 
the French army totally routed. 
On promise of paying a ransom, 
amounting to four millions of gold 
crowns, ho was permitted, after 
four years’ captivity, to revisit his 
native soil and raise the money re- 
quired. On his return to France, 
he found that the miseries of Ids 
people had been heightened by civil 
commotions, the consequence of his 
son’s inexperience. A pestilence 
carrioil off thirty thousand of Ids 
subjects; and being unable to get 
the amount demanded he honour- 
ably returned to his captivity in 
England, and died there. 

Ohables V. (1364—1380), sur- 
naracd the Wisc^ was a son of 
John II. Du Guesclin, the cele- 
brated French commander, lived in 
this reign, and after the death of 
Edward III., and the Black Prince, ' 
retook most of the English posses- 
Bions in France. Charles died in 


the prime of life, from the effects of 
poison. 

Cn ARLES VI. (1380—1422), sur. 
named the Heloved, was the son of 
Charles V. He laboured under an 
unfortunate imbecility of mind, 
caused by a fright he received. 
The English, under Henry V., re- 
newed tneir attacks on France, and 
gained the famous battle of Agin, 
court, in 1415. Henry V. then 
married Catliarinc, the French 
king’s daughter, and would have 
become king of France had ho not 
died before his father-in-law, who 
only survived him a few weeks. 

CiiARLKS V’dl. (1422—1461), sur- 
named the Victorious, succeeded 
his father, Charles VI., at his death, 
although Henry VI. of England, 
upon the death of his grandfather. 
Avas proclaimed king of France, 
when only nine months old. The 
famous Jeanne Dare, called the 
“iMaid of Orleans,” assisted and 
beaded the dispirited troops of 
Cliarles A'’] I., and liaving det’eatod 
the English, and driven them to- 
wards llio coast, placed Cliarles se- 
curely on the throne of his ances- 
tors. When iho rage of civil war 
had abated, ho endeavoured to re- 
gulatcj the disordered finances, and 
restore commerce. Ifo ultimately 
deprived the English of nearly the 
wlioleof their dominions in France; 
but experienced a series of domestic 
calamities, occasioned by the in- 
trigues and daring spirit of his son. 
(afterwards Louis XT.), who pro- 
ceeded to acts of open rebellion 
against him. Charles suspcctin;; 
Louis of intentions to poison him, 
nd’usod all nourishment for 
days, and died of starvation. 

Louis XL (i.;|6i — 1483) was • 
cruel but clever prince. The title 
of Most Christian King was given 
him by the Pope, though littk’ 
suited to his character, as he was 
dreaded by all his subjects, any 
hated by his neighbours. This 
prince assisted the famous Earl ot 
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Warwick, with a fleet and army, to | most noted eras of French literature, 
restore Henry VI. of England to | Francis loved and encouraged the 
his throne. After Henry’s death, arts, and was brave to excess, in his 
Louis ransomed Margaret of Anjou own person, but his valour and am- 
iVom Edward IV., for 5o,cxx) bition endangered the safety of his 
rrowns. The French monarchy kingdom. He contended unsuccess- 
hecame absolute in this reign, fully for the German empire. The 
Charles, duke of Burgundy, ^Yn3 the famous Charles de Bourbon, con- 
eons tan t opposer of this ambitious stable of France, resenting the in- 
king, whose oppression and barba- dignities ho had received from the 
ritics were only equalled by his su- king and his mother, joined Charles 
perstition. V., of Germany, and Henry VIII., 

CuA-KliEsVIII. (1483 — 1498), sur- of England, in a confederacy to 
named the Affable^ being in his place Charles V. upon the French 
minority at his accession to the throne. Francis, by his valour and 
throne, Anne, the eldest daughter of address, delivered his kingdom from 
Louis Xr., a woman who possessed the threatened danger ; but being 
slrongpowcrs of mind, and great pru- unable to perform the conditions 
(lonco, was chosen regent. Charles, insisted upon by Charles, after the 
his ' with Anno of fatal battle of Pavia (1525), he was 
Brittany, took the cares of stale up- mgaged in a war with the emperor 
on him; and complying with the till liis death. The persecution of 
entreaties of the ambitious Ludovico, the French Protestants commenced 
Slbrza, ho attempted the conquest |'in this reign, 
of Naples, whoso king w'as oppress- 1 Henry IT. (1547 — 1559) was the 
ed by ago and infirmities. The | son of Francis I. The reign of this 
French dug besieged that city in prince was chiefly distinguished by 
person, defiuited the Neapolitans, Ids wars with Pope Julius II., Charles 
and obliged their monarcli, Ferdi- V., and the emperor. Henry 
nand II., to fly ; ho soon, however, married Catherine de Medicis. 
by force of arms, regained his throne, daughter of tlio Duke of Urbino. 
and Charles died not long after. The battle of Saint Quentin (1557), 
Louis XIT. (1498 -1515), sur- fought with the English and Spani- 
named the Father of his Feojplc, ards, was lost by the French ; but 
was the nephew and son-in-law ofj Henry’s celebrated general, the 
Louis XI. Ho engaged in wars Duke of Guise, preserved the lustre 
with the Venetians and Milanese, of the French arms, against the 
Ludovico Sforza having usurp 1 the united powers of England, Spain, 
governmcnifof Milan, Louis d« ’eat and Flanders, and took Calais from 
ed him, and having taken liim to the English in 1558. Henry was 
France, detained him in prison till unfortunately killed at a tourna- 
he died. This king was beloved by raent, while celebrating the nuptials 
his subjects as he show ed his cle- of his sister the Princess Elizabeth, 
money on many remarkable occa- with the Duke of Savoy, 
sions, and repealed some severe Francis II. (1559 — 1560) was the 
taxes. He married the Princess eldest son of Henry II. The go- 
Mary of England, sister to Henry vernmont of the kingdom, during 
VIII. his brief reign, was intrusted to his 

Francis I. (1515 — 1547)* Count mother, Catherine de Medicis. The 
of Angoulcme, Imd married the king married Mary, Queen of Scots; 
daughter of the late king, and being ^ and wdiolly guided by his mother. 
Ins son-in-law, was called to the i and his uncles the Guises, perse 
throne. His reign is one of the'euted the French Protestants, now 
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known by the name of Huguenots. | with the Huguenots ; and, a prey to 
Worn out by the oppressions of the severe remorse, and the effects of a 
Roman Catholic party, they at dreadful disorder, he expired, being 
length took up arms ; and this was only twenty-three years of ago. 
the era of the sanguinary struggles, Henet III. (1574—1589) was 
falsely termed religious wars, which another son of Henry II. He had 
desolated France, and stained with been elected king of Poland j but on 
indelible infamy the rulers of the the death of Charles, ho returned to 
French nation. France, and the Poles chose another 

ChJiELhs IX. (1560 — 1574) was king. Henry, fond of pleasure, 
the second son of Henry II, liismo- fickle, and irresolute, was governed 
ther, Catherino de Medicis, govern- by Catherine de Medicis. The civil 
ed him ; and, being a bigoted Roman wars were renewed between the 
Catholic, she prevailed upon him to Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
arm against the Protestants, whose of which the foi’racr formed the 
increasing numbers she dreaded. Holy League, and wore headed by 
Civil wars followed ; afteiMvhich, on the J)uko of Guise. Henry, fearing 
the memorable day of St. IJartholo- this nobleman bad designs upon the 
mow, August 24, 1572, began that crown, basely caused him to be 
horrid massacre, which extended assassinated, with his brother, the 
through Paris, Lyons, Orleans, cardinal of Guise; and the king, 
Rouen, Angers, and Toulouse, sliortly after, experienced tho same 
Thus, merely for difference in opin- fate, from tho hands of Jacques 
ion on religion, thirty thousand Clement, a Dominican monk. Tho 
Frenchmen were inhumanly put lo detestable Catherine do Medicis died 
death by their vindictive enemies, a short time buibro her son, aged 
Charles, after this, concluded a peace seventy. 

The French Kings of the House op Bourbon. 

Henry IV. (1589 — 1610), sur- 1 Mary of Medicis, his mother, 
named the Great, tho first of the I appointed regent ; they renewed tho 
Jiouso of Bourbon, was a descendant ' religious wars, wliich had conlinucd 
of Louis IX. He was bred a Pro- during llie reigns of five princes, 
testant, and gallantly defended that and destroyed nine cities, four hun- 
causo when Kinj of Navarre; but dred villages, and two thousand 
wishing to heal disturbances, and monnstevies, by their horrid ravages, 
conciliate tlic affections of his people. Cardinal Richlicu then became mi- 
i*' 1593 went openly to mass, nister, and humbled Spain, and the 
though he was always supposed to sjiirit of the French nobility, defeat- 
be attached to his old opinions, cd the Huguenots, and checked the 
Soon n'ter this, in 159S, Jio publish- ambitious views of Austria; to him 
od the Edict of Nantes, wdiicli grant- Louis owed his power, for on his 
ed to the Protestants the exercise of own account tho King was little 
their religion, tho enjoyment of feared or loved by his people, 
tlieir estates, and made them eligi- Louis XIV. {1643 — 1715), called 
ble to public otUces, After a glori- Dicadonnc,oT “ given by Goil," suc- 
ous reign, Henry w’as assassinated cceded his lather when only live 
by a fanatic named llavaillac, in the years old. His mother, Anne of 
I* streets of Paris, Austria, with Cardinal Mazarin, 

f, Louis Xlll. (1610 — 1643), called conducted public affairs. This reign 
I the Just, succeeded his fatlier iieiiry was tho longest, and in its first part, 
I IV,, when only nine years of age. tho most splendid of any in the 
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French annals. Turenne, and the 
Frince of Cond(S, multiplied tlio con- 
quests of Louis, and obtnined tlio 
most bvilliant victories. Louis, in 
1685, revoked the Edict of Nantes, 
which caused the omij-ration of liun- 
flrcds of French Protestants to Eng. 
laml, and granted protection to 
Jiiraos II., King of England, after 
Ills flight from that country, in i683. 
After the death of Mazarin, Colbert 
became Prime Iklinister, whoso exer- 
tions in his countrys service are 
never to bo forgotten. Louis was a 
munificent patron of tlio arts ; and 
twice defeated William III. of Eng- 
land, but Marlborough tore tlie 
laurtils from his brow, and humbled 
his pride. He lived to s(;o the Eng- 
lish government in the hand of 
(’liarles I., Cromwell, Charles II., 
James II., William 111. and Mary 
IL, Anno, and George I. 

liOUls XV. (1715 — 1774) was the 
"reat grandson of Louis XiV The 
Duke of Orleans, who \vas appoint- 
ed regent during the king’s minor- 
ity, encouraged the Mississippi 
scheme, which was set on foot by 
the Scotch financier, John Law, and 
proved the ruin of thousands. When 
the king became of age, the Duke 
do Bourbon, and Cardinal Floury 
were successively ministers. When 
Idoury died, Louis governed alone, 
and, at the head of his army, obtain- 
ed some signal victories in Flanders : 
a peace succtyedcd, and for seven 
years the arts and literature nour- 
ished in France. This king assisted 
the Young Pretender in his schemes 
upon England, in 1745. The con- 
clusion of his reign was unfortunate; 
his people, exhausted by war, loudly 


murmured, but Louis was deaf to 
tboir complaints, and pursued hia 
arbitrary iin’nsuvcs till his death. 

Louis XVI. (1774 — 1793) 
grandson of the last king. Upon 
him fell the weight of those miseries 
which his predecessors had caused. 
At the eommeneement of his reign 
ho endeavoured to alleviate the dis- 
tressesof hissubjects; butthespiritof 
disaffection that pervaded the mid- 
dle and lower classes of the French 
nation, was too strong to he con- 
trolled by so weak and yielding a 
monarch. His people rebelled ; the 
Baslilo was destroyed, and Louis 
was compelled to submit to the con- 
ditions imposed by the National 
Convention, which, not content 
with abolishing royalty, and depos- 
ing tlio king, September 21, 1792, 
beheaded him January 21, 1793, 
while the queen, Marie Antoinette 
of Austria, shared the same fate 
October 16, 1793. 



Louis XV IT. (i793“^795)> 1-^® 
son of the last king, is reckoned 
among the kings of France, though 
ho was never crowned, and never 
oxcrcisod (ho kingly tunciious. Ho 
died in prison J uue 8, 1795. 


The Feench Eepublio. 

The Ropuhlic lasted from 1792 to personal reasons, lost their lives. 
1804. First came the “ reign of ter- Intoxicated with tht;ir successes, the 
ror,” from Julv 1793 to 1794, in which , French determined on spreading re- 
ninro than i.too.ooo persons, w'bo volution, and licence which they 
were obnoxious to Uobfspierre, and falsely slyh'd liberty, throughout 
the leaders of the mob, for political or 'Etu-opc, and for this purpose com- 
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nienced a scrios of aggressive wars Directory was abolislied, to make 
against tlie chief powers of Europe, way for government by consuls; 
which had united against France in Napoleon Bonaparte being then 
X792, and under Napoleon Bona- chosen first consul, and in 1802, 
parte and other generals, won a long consul for life. Two years after ho 
series of splendid victories. In 1795, was proclaimed Emperor of tho 
the National Convention gave place French, and crowned by the Pope, 
to the Directory, and in 1799 the at Notre Dame. 

The French Empire. 

Napoleon I. (1804—1814) was subduing a great part of Europe hi^ 
the son of a Corsican gentleman of career was checked by the Duke (»1 
limited means, lie rose into notice Wellington in Spain, and tho ro- 
by tho display of his eminent mili- verses that his army sulTered aher 
tary talent in the early years of tlie the invasion of Russia in 1812, and 
Republic, and ultimately succeeded in 1814 he abdicated, and w'ns sc'iit 
in making himself supreme in a to Elba by the allied powers of Eii^. 
country in which military success is land, Russia, and Prussia, whose 
tho best passport to power. After troops had occupied Paris. 

The Bourbon Kings (restored). 

Louis XVITI. (1814—1824), a of Louis XVIIL was not marked by 
brother of Louis XVE., w'os restored any notable event, 
by the allies to the throne of his Charles X. (1824 — 1830) was 
ancestors. In 1815, Napoleon I. another brother of Louis XVI. He 
made an attempt to regain his lost attempted to restrain tho power of 
ascendency, but his power was tho press, and make an alteration ia 
crushed for ever at Waterloo, June the system of electing members to 
l8th, 1815, and he himself having the Chamber of Deputies. Another 
surrendered to the English, while revolution took place, and the king 
endeavouring to escape to America, abdicated and retired to England 
was sent to St. Helena, where lie first and then to Hungary, where he 
died in 1821. Beyond this the reign died in 1836. 

The Bourbon Kings op the House op Orleans. 

Louis Philippe (1830— 1848), the suppression of a reform ban- 
the “citizen king” to whom the quet”m Paris, in 1848, tho third 
crown w^as offered on the abdication French revolution broke out, and 
of Charles X., wms tho son of tho the king was compelled to retreat in 
infamous Duke of Orleans, tho cou- haste to England, where he died in 
sin of Louis XVI., who voted for the 1850. The chief events of this reign 
king’s death, hut, in spite of all his were the conquest and an-nexation of 
submission to mob-law, was guillo- Algeria, which it took 17 years to 
tined shortly after. Sufficiently accomplish; and the attempt of Louis 
popular at first, the government of Napoleon, tho nephew and next of 
Louis Philippe soon became irksome kin to Napoleon I., to overthrow 
to the ]>e()ple, and his life was at- the government of Louis Philippe, 
tempted no less than seven times, and re-establish the imperial power 
At la^t, in 1848, in consequence of in France. 
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The French Republic (restored). 


After the retreat of Louis Philippe 
in 1848, the Republic was again pro- 
claimed. and a decree passed for the 
perpetual banishment of the Orleans 
family from France. Towards the 
end of the year, Louis Napoleon was 
elected President of the Republic, 


and on December 2nd, 1851, by a 
coup d’etat, sent the chiefs of the 
republican party into confinement 
or banishment, and got the supreme 
poWer into his own hands, being 
elected, immediately after, President 
for ten years. 


The French Empire (restored). 


Napoieon II., the son of Napo- 
leon I. and his second empress, 
Maria Louisa of Austria, is consid- 
ered as having been virtually em- 
peror of the French from 1814 till 
his death in 1832. 

Napoleon III. was elected I|m- 
peror of the French by the nation 
in December, 1852, and assumed the 
imperial power under this title. 
The chief events of his reign are the 


Crimean war, the war in Italy 
against Austria, which gave Lom- 
bardy, and ultimately almost the 
whole of Italy, to Victor Emmanuel, 
and his attempt to place Maximilian, 
Archduke of Austria, on the imperial 
throne of Mexico, which ended in 
tho murder of this prince by the 
Mexicans in 1867, the French troopn 
having been previously withdrawn 
from Uie country. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

An Abstract of British Biography, containing brief 
notices of some of the most Eminent Men and 
Women of the United Kingdom, arranged alpha- 
betically. 

ABEUGUomw, Sir (b. in Clackmannanshire, Scot- 

land, 1734, T). 1 80 r,) an eminent British general, avIio after 
serving in Germany, the West Indies, and Holland, had tlio 
command of the expedition to Egypt, in 1801. He fell in 
the battle of Alexandria in the same year. 

Abaraethy, ./oAn, (r>. 1764, d. 1831,) a famous surgeon, 
distinguished for his knowledge of physiology and his ec- 
centric manner. 

Adduon^ JosepJi^^ (n.^ at Milston, Wiltsln’re, 1672, p. at 
Holland House, Kensington, 1719,) an English poet and 
moralist, remarkable for the elegance of his style. He was 
a contributor to the Taller and Spectator, and served as 
secretary of state in Queen Anne’s reign. 

Adrian IV. (1?. at Langley, Herts, D. ii?9,) was made 
pope in 1154. Ho is worthy of notice as being the only 
Englishman that ever attained tlic ]>apal chair. 

Alceiiside, Mark', (n. at NcAvcastle-u])on-Tyno, 1721, P. 
1770,) a pliysician and poet, whoso chief work is, “The 
Pleasures of Imagination,’’ a hoautifiil poem. ► 

Albemm'fe, Georye Ilonh, Duke of, (b. near Torrington, 
Devonshire, 1608, d. 1670,) a general who served under 
the Parliament in the Civil Wars, and ultimately procured 
the restoration of Charles II. in 1660, for which that mon- 
arch ennobled him. 

Albert, of Saxe Gobnry and Gotha, Pi'ince, (b. at Ehrcn- 
berg, 1819, D. at Windsor Castle, 1861,) a German prince, 
who married our j)rcsent Queen, in 1840, and after a life 
spent in the best endcavonrs to promote the spread of art 
and science in his adopted country, died universally regret- 
ted. The Great Exhibition of 1851, the International Ex- 
hibition of 1862, and the South Kensington Museum, owe 
their origin to him. 
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Alison^ Sir ArcJdhald, (b. in Shropshire, 1800, D. 1868,) 
a Scottish historian, author of a History of Europe from 
the commencement of the Erench llcvolution to the time of 
Louis Napoleon. 

Andre, John, (b. 1751, d. 1780,) a major in the British ser- 
vice, taken when in communication with Arnold, an Ameri- 
can general, and unjustly shot as a spy by AVashington. 

Anson, George, Lord, (b. at Colwich, in Staltbrdshire, 1697, 
B. 1762,) a brave British admiral, celebrated for his nav^ 
victories, and his voyage round the world. 

Argyle, Archibald, Marquis of, (b. 1598, u. 1661,) a Whig 
peer of Scotland, the partisan of the Covenanters and a 
zealous opponent of royalty in Scotland. Having been tried 
for high treason after the liestoration, he was beheaded. 

Arkwright, Sir Jiichard, {n. Lancashire. 1732, 

B. 1 792,) a barber, ]iosscsscd of such great mechanical sldll, 
that he invented the spinning machines, which have led to 
the pre-eminence of this country in the manufacture of 
cotton goods. Ho rose to be high sheritf of Derbyshire, and 
was knighted by George 111 . 

Arnold, Thomas, D.D,, (b. at Cowes, Isle of Wight, 1795, 
D. 1842,) the head master of Bugby School for many years, 
distinguished for his scholarshij), his earnestness in doing 
good and right, and his tact in leading and iniluencing all 
who were placed under his charge. 

Ascham, lloger, (b. near Nortliallcrtoa, in Yorkshire, 1515^ 
D. 1568,) the Latin secretary 
and tutor of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; the author of some ev- 
ccilont treatises on Educa- 
tion and Archeiy. 

Bacon, Roger, (b. near fl- 
dicster, in Somersetshire, 
al)(»ut 1214, D. about 1294,) 
a Eranciscan monk, famous 
for his knowledge of philoso- 
phy and mathematics. He in- 
troduced some curious chemi- / ^ 

cal experiments into Europe, 
and was the lirst to discover 
the composition of gunpow- 

<ler and the magic lantern. nuscis. loan bacoj. 

bacon, L rancis, Vtscoant 

St, Albans, and Baron Verulam, (n. in London, 1561, lA 
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1626,) was a man of universat genius, an illustrious pHlo. 
sopher, and eminent statesman ; he was Lord High Cliari^ 
cellor of Great Britain in the reign of James 1 ., and has been 
called the light of science, the father of experimental phi- 
losophy. 

Baillie^ Joanna^ (b. at Bothwell, Scotland, 1762, d. 1851,) 
the sister of the eminent anatomists, John and William 
Hunter ; a poetess chiehy famous for her ‘‘ Plays on the 
Passions.” 

Baird^ Sir David, (b. at Newby th, Scotland, 1757, b. 
1829,) a British general, who led the storming party at the 
siege of Seringapatam in 1799, and served with distinction 
in Egypt in 1801, and in the Peninsular War. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, (b. in London, 1743, 1820,) an emi- 

nent naturalist, wlio accompanied Captain Cook in his voy- 
age round the world in 1772. 

Barbour, John, (n. in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, about 
1320, D. 1395,) was one of the earliest Scottish poets, chap- 
lain to IJavid Bruce, king of Scotland, and recorded tlio 
most memorable events of the reign of llobert Bruce, in 
verso. 

Barrow, Isaac, (b. in London, 1630, d. 1677,) was a great 
mathematician and divine, and for some years master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Baxter, Richard, (b. at Bowden, Shropshire, 1615, d. 
1691,) an eminent Nonconformist preacher Jind writer, who 
took part in the Savoy conference for the revision of the 
liturgy, but had to quit Jiis living on the passing of ti^e 
Act of Uniformity. He wrote tlie “ Saints’ Everlastirg 
Best,” and many other religious works. 

Beatoun, David, (b. 1494, D. 1546), a cardinal, and arch- 
bishop of St. Andreev’s, Scotland. He was a determined 
opponent of the Beformation in Scotland, and ior his per- 
secution of the Beformers was assassinated at St. An- 
drew’s. 

Beattie, James, (b. at Laurence Kirk, Scotland, 1735, B- 
1803,) a Scottish jmet and metaphysician, author of the 
“Minstrel,” and other poems, the “Elements of Modern 
Science,” and some essays. 

Becket, Thomas a, (b. in London, 1119, D. 1171,) was the 
son of a London merchant and a Saracen lady of rank; 
noted in histoiy for unbounded ambition, and excessive 

E ride. Henry 11 . made him chancellor in 1158, and arch- 
ishop of Canterbury in 1162. Wearied, however, of Bcc- 
ket’s unyielding advocacy of the rights of his order, the 
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king quarrelled openly with the primate, and four of 
the king's knights taking advantage of some inconsiderate 
expressions used by Henry, assassinated Becket before the 
high altar in Canterbury cathedral. He was canonized not 
long after, and his shrine was much frequented. 

iWe, styled Venerahle^* {r. in the county of Dur- 
liain, 673, D. 73S») was a monk of very superior learning for 
the times, and wrote an “Ecclesiastical History of England"; 
a “ Chronicle from tlie Creation to 725” ; and translated the 
Gospel according to St. John, into Anglo-Saxon. 

Benhow, John^ (b. at Shrewsbury, 1650, d. 1702,) an En- 
glish admiral, famous for his bravery. He died of a wound 
received in battle with the French admiral Du Cassc, when 
several of his captains deserted him. 

Bentham, Jeremy^ (b. in London 1748, u. 1832,) an eminent 
jurist and natural philosopher ; the author of several able 
works on jurisprudence. 

Blachtone^Bir William^ (b. in London, 1723, d. 1780,) an 
eminent la^vyer ; author of “ Commentaries on the Laws of 
England," which have made every Engli simian indebted to 
him for the pains he has taken to render the laws of his 
country intelligible to him. 

Blake, Robert, (b. at Bridgewater, Somersetshire, 1598, 
D. 1 6570 a celebrated English admiral, who fought very 
succcssiully against the Dutch in the time of Cromwell. 

Blessington, Maryaret Rower, Countess of, (b. in Water- 
ford, 1789, D. at Paris, 1840,) a highly talented lady, the 
intimate friend of Lord Byron and Count D'Orsay ; the 
author of several novels, and for many years editress of the 
“ Book of Beauty." 

Bloomfield, Robert, (b. at Honington, Suffolk, 1766, p. 
1823,) a poor shoemaker, who acquired considerable repu- 
tation for his poems, of which the most striking is the 
“ Farmer’s Boy." 

Boleyn, Anne, (b. 1507, D. 1536,) the second wife of Henry 
VIII., and mother of Queen Elizabeth, and an ejirnest pro- 
moter of the Reformation, beheaded on an insufficient 
charge of infidelity to the king. 

Bolinghroke, Henry St John, Visconnt, (b. at Battersea, 
1672, D. 1751), an eminent statesman who was xuime minis- 
ter at the death of Queen Anne. He was impeached for 
his connection with the Pretender, whom it is said he wished 
to restore to the throne, and fled to France, where he re- 
mained for many years. 

Boswell, James, (b. at Edinburgh, 1740, d. i7Q5,) a Scot- 
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tish writer, who, from personal kiiowledge of Dr. Johnson, 
wrote an excellent account of his life. 

Boyte^ Charles, Lord, (n. in Ireland, 1676, d. 1731,) tliQ 
son of Koger, carl of Orrery, was a great inatheinetidan, 
and the machine representing the solar system having re- 
ceived his approbation, was called after his father’s title, an 
orrery, 

Jjuyle, lion. Boherf, (b. at Lismore, Ireland, 1626, d. 1691,) 
a celebrated natural philosopher ; the younger brother of 
lloger, earl of Orrery. Ills numerous works, both in thco 
logy, and pliiioso])hy, arc liighly esteemed. 

Brewster, Sir David, (b. at Jedburgh, 1781, D. 1868,) an 
eminent experimental philosopher, Avho invented the kalei- 
doscope, and wrote “ Letters 011 Natural Magic,” and a great 
many books and essays on light and other scientific subjects. 

Brindley, James, (b. in Derbyshire, 1716, v. 1772,) was. -i 
celebrated mechanic, though destitute of the advantages ot 
education. He planned the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, 
from Worsley to Mandicstcr, and one of still greater extent 
from the Trent to the ]\rcrsey. 

Brodie, Sir Benjamin, (u. at Winterslow in Wiltshire. 
1783, D. 1862,) a famous English surgeon ; the first of his 
profession who became president of the Jloyal Society. 

Bronte, Gharloite, (b. 1816, d. 1855,) the talented authoress 
of Jane Eyre, and several other clever works of fiction. She 
resided with her father at Haworth Parsonage, Yorkshire, 
and a year before her death, inarricd his curate, the Pev. 
Arthur Nicliolls. 

Brouyham, Jlcnry, Lord, (b. at Edinburgh, 1778, D. at 
Cannes, Erance, 1868,) a celebrated Scottish lawyer and 
general writer on scientific subjects. He defended Queen 
Caroline when impeached before the House of Lords ; was 
one of the early founder.s of Literary and Sci(*ntific Institutes 
in this country, and the Hociety for the Diftusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

Buchanan, Oeorye, (n. in Dumbartonshire, 1506, d. 1582,) 
a Scottish historian, and Latin poet, who was tutor to 
James I. of England, and VI. of Scotland. 

Bnhver, Sir Edward Lytton. See Lytton, Lord. 

Banyan, John, (n. at Elstow, near Bedford, 1628, d. 1688), 
was first a tinker, then a soldier, and finally a preacher of 
the Gospel. His fame is perpetuated by his famous alle- 
gory called the “ Pilgrim^s Progress.” 

Burke, Edraund, (b. in Dublin, about 1729, d. 1797,) wa?? 
an Irish statesman and orator, and one of the most elegant 
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writers this age has produced. Ho wrote many political 
tracts, but his “ Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful " has 
.v^tainped his fame as an author. 

Burnet, Gilbert, (b. in Edin- 
burghshire, 1643, D. 1715,) bishop 
of Salisbury, is memorable as an 
historical and political writer. 

His chief works are, the “His- 
tory of the Beformation in Eng- 
land,” and the “History of his 
Own Time.’' 

Burns, Robert, (b. in Ayrshire, 

T759, D. at Duiiifrios,) the na- 
tional poet of Scotland, was the 
son of poor parents, and received 
<a limited education. His poems 
always expressive, though Irutli- 
ful and simple, are chiefly writ- 
ten in the Scottish dialect. 

Butler, Samuel, (b. in Worces- 
tershire, 1612, n. 1680,) was the 
author of Hudibras, but lived eobert bfrits. 
and died in obscurity. 

Butler, Josejjh, (b. at Wantage 1692, v. 1752,) bishop of 
Durham, and author of the “Analogy of Bcligion,' and 
some excellent Sermons. 

Byng, John, (b. in Kent, 1704, 
D. 1757,) a British admiral, shot 
on a false accusation of neglect 
of duty, for declining to encoun- 
ter the Erench fleet with an 
inefficient fleet, not properly 
manned. 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord, 
(b. in London, 1788, D. at Misso- 
longhi, Greece, 1824,) one of 
the most eminent of English 
poets, author of “Childe Ha- 
rold’s Pilgrimage,” “The Siege 
f>f Corinth,” etc. Ho aided the 
Greeks in their rising against 
Turkey, in 1820-28, but died be- 
fore the independence of the 
country was achieved. 
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Cabot, Sebadian, (b. at Bristol, 1477, B. about 1557,) it 
celebrated navigator, Avho discovered Newfoundland, ancl 
great part of the east coast of North America. 

CamjMl, Thomas, (b. at Glasgow, 1777, d. at BoulogiKi, 
1844,) a Scottish poet, chiefly famous for his beautiful 
poem, the “Pleasures of Hope,'’ “irohenlinden,” “Tho 
Battle of the Baltic,” and other stirring Ij rics. 

Cam2ibeU, Colin, Lord Clyde, (b. at Glasgow, 1792, d. 1863^ 
a British field-marshal, who after eminent services in the 
Peninsula, India, and the Crimea, was chiefly instrumental 
ill putting down the terrible “Indian ^lutiny” of 1857-8. 

Canniny, Cenrye. (ji. in London, 1770, p. 1827,) an enii- 
nent statesman, wlio inaugimited tlie policy of free Iratle. 
afterwards carried out by Sir Robert Peel. He died shortly 
after attaining the premiership, the chief object of his aiii- 
bition and aim of his political life. 

Cary, Lucias, I^ord Falkland, (b. in Oxfordshire, i6ro, d. 
1643,) was the most accomplished nobleman of the times, 
and resisted the arbitrary ineasures of Charles I. as far 
his conscience would permit him to do ; but when an actual 
civil war broke out, he thought it his duty to follow the 
king’s standard (being an advocate for monarchy), and gal- 
lantly defended his cause : he fell at the first battle of isew- 
bury. 

Caxton, Willi<nn, (b. in Kent, about 1410, n. 1491,) tlu' 
first English printer, wdio translated many valuable woiis 
from the French, and was the first who sot up a printir.y, 
press in Fngland, in the reign of Edward LV. 

Cecil, William, Lord Ihirleiyli, (b. in Lincolnshire, abeiu 
1521, i). 1598,) a celebrated Protestant statesman, who w;i'. 
lord high treasurer to Queen Elizabeth for twenty-sev( ii 
years, and one of the chief supporters of her govcrii- 
ment. 

Chantrey, Sir Francis, (o. near Sheffield, 1781, D. 1841.) 
an eminent sculptor, noted for his busts and statues of nuiiiy 
of our noted statesmen, and the group called the “ Bleeping 
Children,” in Jjichlicld Cathedral. 

Chatterton, Thomas, (b. at Bristol, 1752, d. 1770,) a young 
poet, possessed of an extraordinary genius, the author ol 
some poems which he averred were written by Rowley, a 
priest, said to have lived in the fifteenth century, and which 
lie said he found in a chest at Bristol. Not meeting with 
the encouragement he expected, and having strong unbridled 
passions, Cliatterton, in a fit of despair, poisoned hiim 
self. 
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Chaucer, Geoffrey, (b. in London, 1328, i). 1400,) has been 
called the “father of English poetry,’’ and his Avorks evince 
the propriety of tlic appellation, llis chief poem is the 
“ Canterbury Tales.” 

Clarendon, Ediecml TTyde, Earl of, (b. at Dunton, in 
Wiltshire, 1608, u. 1664.) a statesman, who became Lord 
High Chancellor of England. He wrote a “History of the 
ilebcllion,” ji naiTative of the events of the civil Avar be- 
tween Charles and his parliament. His daughter married 
faines IT. Avhen Duke of York, and he thus became grand- 
father of two of our Englisli (picens, Anne and ^lary. 

Clive, Robert, Lord, (b. in 8hropshirc, 1725, committed, 
suicide 1774,) a celebrated English general in tlie service of 
the East India Company, to Avhich by his valour and con- 
duct he secured a Aaist access of territory, and laid the foun- 
dation of English sui)rcmacy in India. 

Cobbett, William, (n. at Eariiham, Hurrey, 1765, u. 1835,) a 
jiolitical Avriter of celebrity, aa'Iio Avas in early life a common 
suldier. Ilis best works are his “ English C rammar,” “ liural 
hides,” and “ Cottage Economy.” 

Cobden, Riehard, (b. at Dunferd, Sussex, 1804, D. 1864,) a. 
commercial traAmllcr, avIio became one of the first political 
economists of his time, and tlic founder of the “Anti-Corn 
Luav League,” Avhich secured the introduction of free trade. 

Coke, /Sir Edward, (b. at IMil chain, in Norfolk, 1552, ]■>. 
1632), an excellent lawyer, Avho CAmntually became Lord 
(’hief Justice of England. His best Avorks arc his “ Insti- 
tutes of the LaAvs of England,” and his “ llcports.” , 

Coleridye, Samuel Taylor, (n. at Ottery St. Mary, Devon- 
-liire, 1772, D. 1834,) a ])oet and theologian, author of the 
‘‘Ancient ^Mariner,” “ Christabel,” and otlicr poems. 
Vmong llis best prose Avorks arc, “Lay Sermons,” and 
LAids to ITctlection.” 

Collier, Jeremy, (b. 1650,0. 1726,) an eminent non-juring 
liyine, Avho refused to take tlio oaths at the accession of 
^Villiam III. He Avas the author of a valuable “Ecclesiasti- 
cal History.” 

Collins, William., (b. at Chichester, in Sussex, 1720, d. 
756.) a poet, Avhose “Oriental Eclogues” are models of 
Miglish pastoral poetry. The greatest part of his life Avas 
)assed in want and misery ; and at last he sank into a state 
>f mental imbecility. 

^Conyreve, William, (b. near Leeds, 1672, d. 1729,) an 
English dramatic writer of celebrity j autlior of several 
oniedies. 

13—2 
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Gook^ Captain James^ (b. at JMarton, in Yorkshire, 1728^ 
D, 1779,) was a celebrated navigator, wlio sailed three tinien 
round the world. His discoveries have been of the inoftt 
essential service to nautical and geographical knowledge. 
Captain Cook was killed at Owhyhcc, one of the Sandwich 
Isles, in a skirniisli with the natives. 

Cooper, Sir Astley, (b. at Brooke, Norfolk, 1768, d. 1841,) 
a distinguisiied surgeon and eminent operator, famous for 
liis extensive anatomical knowledge. He was surgeon to 
George IV. 

CormvaUis, Charles Afann, Afarquis of, (b. in England, 
1738; I), in India, 1805), a distinguished British general, 
who served in the American war of independence, and in 
India, where lie crushed the power of Tippoo Saib. He be- 
came governor-general of India in 1804, and did much to 
consolidate the work tliat Clive had commenced. 

Contis, Anrjela Burdett, (b. 1814,) the youngest daughter 
of Sir Francis Burdett, who inherited the immense wealth 
left by the duchess of St. Albans, (formerly an actress and 
then the wife of !Mr. Coutts, the banker,) and assumed the 
name of Coutts. This charitable lady is noted for her en- 
deavours to ameliorate the condition of the poorer classes, 
by furnishing them with dwellings, good markets, aiul 
churches. 

Cowley, Ahraham; (b. in London, 1618, D. 1667,) a cele- 
brated poet of great genius, and an amiable character, lie 
wrote a comedy, called the “Cutler of Coleman Street.” 

Coivper, W'il/ia/ii, (b. at Berkhampstcad, Hertfordshire, 
1731, n. 1800,) a poet of original genius, whose works, while 
they possess all the imagery and fire of true poetry, arc re- 
markable for their high moral tone and tendency. He was 
also an elegant letter writer. Ultimately his mind failed 
him, and he died in a state of melancholy madnesk 

Cranmer, 'Thomas, (b. in Nottinghamshire, 1489, D. 1556), 
an earnest promoter of the Beformation in England, who 
was made archbisho]) of Canterbury, by Henry VI 11 ., and 
suffered martyrdom for the Brotestaiit cause in Mary’s 
reign. 

Crichton, James, (b. at Perth, 1560, D. 1582,) called the 
“ Admirable Scot.” A young vScotchman renowned for his 
learning, his stnaigth and skill in the use of arms, his clo- 
<pience, and handsome face and figure, wdioni no professor 
could defeat in disputation, whom no warrior could over- 
come with lance or sword. After a brief but brilliant ca- 
reer, he became tutor to the son of the duke of Mantua. 
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and was assassinated by Ms pupil and some hired ruf- 
iiaiis. 

Croft, William, (b. 1677, d. 1727,) an eminent musician 
and composer, wlio was for some years organist of West- 
minster Abbey. ^ He wrote several fine anthems, and a beau- ^ 
tilul burial service. 

Crompton, Samuel^ (b. near Bolton, Lancashire, 1753, p. 
1827,) the inventor of the “spinning nmle,” which increased 
tlie manufacture of cotton 111 England, nearly live-fold in 
eight years. 

Crofeer, Thomas Crofton, (b. at Cork, 1798,0. 1854,) an 
able Irish writer and anti((uary, who Avrotc numerous works 
on subjects connected with his native country. The most 
famous of all his works is his “ Fairy Legends and Tradi- 
tions of the Soutli of Ireland.” 

Croly^ George, (b. in Dublin, '1780,0. i860,) an Irish divine, 
l)iograi)her, and moralist, who for 25 years was rector of 8t. 
Stephens, Walbrook, in the city of London. He wrote tlie 
lives of George iV., and Burke, a novel called “ Marston as 
the Statesman,” and “ Sala- 
tliicl,” a romance founded on 
the story of the Wandering 
J ew. 

Cromwell, Oliver, (b. at 
Huntingdon, April 25, 1599, 
n. September 3, 1658,) the 
sou of a brewer at Hunting- 
don ; a man who took an ac- 
tive part in tlie Civil Wars 
against Charles II., and by 
virtue of his energy of cha- 
racter and* iron will became 
Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, and ani 
alxsolute king in all but thc^ 
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name. 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of Essex, (b. in Surrey, about 
1490, p. 1540,) was the son of a blacksmith. His merits 
and talents gained him the patronage of Cardinal Wolscy, 
who introduced him to the court of Henry VIII. After 
M'olsey’s fall, the king particularly noticcdiCromwell, who, 
for his services in promoting the llcformation, was created 
by Henry Earl of Essex ; but the monarch being disgusted 
with Anno of Cloves, who had been recommended to liiin as 
a wife by Cromwell, caused Ms former favourite to be ac- 
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nised of heresy and treason, and beheaded upon Towei 
Hill. 

Dampier, (b. at East Coker, Somersetshire, 165: 

D. about 1712,) a famous English navigator and trader to 
the Soutli Seas ; author of a ‘‘ Voyage Hound the World.” 

lyArhlaij, Madame Frances, (b. at 
Lynn Hegis, 1752, d. 1840,) the danglV 
ter of Dr. Burney, the author of a his- 
tory of music, was tlie authoress ol 
“ Evelina’^ and other works of fiction, 
which afford clever pictures of tin* 
manners of the times in which they 
were written. 

DarluKj, Grace, (b. at Bamborougl). 
about 1816, D. 1842,) the daughter of 

MADAME d’audlay. the kccpci* of a ligdithouse on the coast 
of Nortl lumber! and, who, at the risk of her own life, saved 
nine of the crew and passengers of the Forfarshire steamer, 
wrecked on the llawlcer’s Hocks, September 5th, 1838. 

l)av}j, y)ir Hnnyphrey, (b. at Pen- 
zance, Cornwall, 1788, d. at Geneva, 

1829,) an eminent ex])erimental che- 
mist and natural pliilosophcr, the in- 
ventor of the Safely Lamp for use in 
mines. 

l)e Foe, Daniel, (b. in London, 1663, 

D. 1731). He was a political writer, 
and tolerable poet ; but is best known 
as the author of Hobinsoii Crusoe, a 
pleasing and instructive romance, , 

founded upon the real history of Alexander Selkirk, who 
lived four years upon the desolate ivSle of Juan Fernandez. 

Derby, James Stanley, Earl of, (b. 1596, D. 1651, a distin- 
guished royalist nobleman, taken prisoner at the battle (d 
Worcester, and afterwards lieheaded on a scaffold made ol 
the timbers of his own dwelling, Lathom House, which was 
defended for three months against tlie parliamentary forces 
by his heroic wife Charlotte de la Tremouille, Countess ol 
Derby. 

Derby, Edward, Earl of, (b. at Knowsley, Lancashire, 
1799,) was thrice prime minister of England, and one of the 
chiefs of the Conservative and Constitutional party in Eng- 
land in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

DevereuXy Robert, JHarl of Essex (b. in Herefordshire, 
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p. 1601). This gallant nobleman, who was the favourite ol 
Elizabeth after the death of Dudley, Earl of Leicester, dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Zutpheri in 1586, and on 
his return to England, was appointed by Elizabeth her mas- 
ter of tlie horse. Being sent to quell a rebellion in Ireland, 
Essex returned thence without permission, and Elizabeth, 
iiighly offended, deprived him of his office, and imprisoned 
iiiin. Being warned to discontinue his treasonable riegocia- 
tions into which he had entered with James VL of Scotland 
and others, he attempted to arm his friends in his defence, 
and was arrested, tried, and beheaded. 

Dibdin, Charle.% (B. at Southampton, 1745, d. 1814,) a poet 
and dramatist, chiefly celebrated for his sea songs, which are 
still popular. 

Dickens, Charles, (b. at Landport, Portsmouth, 1812,) one 
of the most celebrated novelists of the nineteenth century, 
who was first a reporter for the newspapers. He is the 
autlior of “Oliver Twist,” the “Pickwick Papers,” and 
numerous works of fiction. 

Disraeli, Isaac, (b. at Enfield, 1766, b. 1848 ) the author of 
“ Curiosities of Literature ” and other valuable and enter- 
taining works. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, (b. in London, 1805,) an eminent con- 
servative statesman, prime minister of England in 1868, the 
author of some poems, tragedies, and works of fiction, and 
vsoii of the preceding. 

Doiif/las, Archibald, Earl of Angus, styled Bell-the~Ccd'* 
(b. about 1440, D. 1514,) a famous )Scottish nobleman, who 
headed the conspiracy against James HI., and hanged his 
favourite Cochrane over the bridge of Lander. 

Douglas, Gaivin, (b. at Brechin, 1474, d. 1522,) son of the 
preceding, and bishop of Dunkeld, author of tlie first trans- 
lation of VirgiVs iEneid into English. 

Drake, Bir Francis, (b. at Tavistock, in Devonshire, 1 545, 
T). 1596,) was a distinguished naval officer, who served under 
Queen Elizabeth with high reputation, and made a voyage 
round the world. He destroyed many Spanish cities on the 
American coast, and took part in the overthrow of the “ In- 
vincible Armada.” 

Drayton, Michael, (b. at Atherstone, Warwickshire, 1563, 
D. 1631,) a poet chielly famous for his “Polyolbion” and 
“ Nymphidia.” The former is a general description of Eng- 
land. 

Drummond, William, (b. at Hawthornden, near Edin- 
burgh. 1585, D. 1649,) a Scottish poet, the author of several 
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beautiful poems and sonnets, remarkable for tenderness of 
expression and delicacy of style. Ben Jonson, the English 
dramatist, travelled to Scotland for the purpose of seeing 
Uim. 

Brydcn^ John^ (b. at Aldwinklc, Northamptonsliire, i63f, 
D. 1 700,) a famous English poet who held the office of poet- 
laureate after tlie llcstoration. His cliief works arc ]\u 
“Annus Mirabilis,’’ “Alexander’s Feast,” and his translation 
of Virgil’s Arnold. 

Dudley^ Jiohert, Earl of Leicealer, (b. 1532, d. 1588,) was 
kniglitecl by Edward VI., and created Earl of Leicester by 
Elizabeth, who even proj)osed him as a suitable match for 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Pride, insolence, and venality were 
the most prominent features of Leicester’s character ; hut 
the queen was blind to his vices, and he continued in high 
favour at court to the time of his death. 

Duydale^ Sir William^ (b. near Coleshill, Warwickshire, 
1605, D. 1686,) an eminent antiquarian, historian, and herald, 
wdio wrote the Anticpiities of Warwickshire, the Baronage ot 
England, and other works. 

Dmcai)^ Adam^ Vi!jco\int,{v,, at Dundee, 1731, D. 1804,) a 
gallant British Admiral, who won the victory of Camper- 
down, over the Dutch, in 1797, for whicli ho was ennobled. 

Dinidoiiald^ Thomas (Joclmoie^ Karl of (li. 1775, d. 1859,) 
a British Admiral, distinguished for bravery and daring. 
His most famous exploit was the destruction of the Freiicli 
fleet by lire in the Basque Hoads in 180S, when lie took in a 
fleet of fire ships, lighted them, and set them driving down 
against the enemy. 

Dunstav, a monk who became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and was possessed of considerable power at court in the 
reigns of the Saxon kings, EdAvy and Edgar. Hq founded 
Glastonbury Abbey. 

EDOxEAVoiiTir, Marta, (b. in Berkshire, 1776, d. 1849,) the 
daughter of Hichard Lovell EdgCAVorth, a Avriter of repute, 
and the inv/»jitor of many useful implements, was thcautlior 
of several works for cliildrcn, and novels delineating Irish 
life and character. 

Eldon, John Scott, Earl of, (b. at NcAVcastle-upon-Tyno, 
1751, D. 1838,) the son of a coal filler, Avho became a barrister 
and rose in his profession until he attained the rank of Lord 
Chancellor of England. 

Elgin, James Bruce, Earl of, (b. in London, 1811, D. at 
Dliurumsala. in Cashmere, 1863,) an eminent diplomatist, 
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^vllO, after going to China twice as ambassador to settle the 
tlis})utes between that country and Great Britain, became 
(iDvcrii or* General of India, and died a short time after his 
appointment. 

Bllioty Georc/e Lord Heathfiel(lj{Q. in Eoxburgh- 

sliire, about 1718, d. 1790,) a gallant Britisli general who 
defended Gibraltar against the united efforts of France and 
Spain during the siege that lasted from 1779 February, 

1 7‘^3- 

Evelyn^ John (b. at Wotton, Surrey, 1620, d. 1706,) was 
famed as a natural philosoplicr ; his “ Sylva,’' or an account 
of forest trees, and his entertaining and instructive “Diary’' 
are well known works. He ^vas one of the first fellows of 
the lioyal Society when instituted. 

K.rmouth^ Edward Pelleu\ Vis^coiint., (b, at Dover, 1757, P. 
1^33,) an English admiral, who fought the first battle of the 
wm' began with France in 1793, and bombarded Algiers in 
1816 to procure the release of the Christian slaves detained 
l)y the Algerines. 

Edward John, (b. in Yorkshire, 1817,) an eminent 
Australian explorer, who, after filling various posts in the 
colonies, became governor of Jamaica., and saved that island 
from an attempted rebellion of the negroes in 1865. 

Fairfax, Thomas, Jjord, (b. at Denton, Yorkshire, 1611^ p. 
1671,) a Parliamentary general, who defeated the Royalists 
at iMarston !Moor, in 1644, and Naseby in 1645. He opposed 
the execution of the king. 

Falconer, William, (n. at Edinburgh about 1730, p. at sea 
1770,) a sailor, who wrote a fine poem called the “Ship- 
wreck,” and a Nautical Dictionary. 

Faraday, Michael, (u. in London, 1794, P. 1868,) an emi- 
nent chemist and natural pliiJoso])lier, wlio was a book- 
hinder in early life. His researches w^ere cliielly directed to 
electricity. 

Ferguson, James, (b. at Keith, Banffshire, 1710, p. 1776,) 
was a self-taught genius, having, merely by unwearied appli- 
cation, attained the greatest astronomical eminence : his 
great wmrk is, Astronomy explained on Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Principles. In his early years he displayed great ingenuity 
in making a wooden clock, and a celestial globe from descrip- 
tion only. 

Fielding, Henry, (b. at Sharpham Park, in Somersetshire, 
1707, D. 1754,) a clever English novelist, and political 
Writer, who wrote several iJays and some novels, justly 
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celebrated for tlieir accurate and Immourous description of 
life 

Flarmteed, John, (b. at Derby, in Derbyshire, 1646, d. 
1719,) was celebrated for his astronomical and mathematical 
knowledge. Upon the erection of Greenwich Observatory, 
he was iippoiiited astronomer royal : ho composed the Brit- 
ish catalogue of fixed stars, and published several works 011 
astronomy and mathematics. 

FLaxman,Jokn, (B.atYork,in 1755, oneofthemost 

distinguished of Eng- 
lish sculptors and de- 
signers. His finest 
work is the “Sliiekl 
of Achilles.” He exe- 
cuted some fine illus- 
trations to Dante, 
Homer, and Tl^schy- 
lus, and was famous 
for his bas-reliefs, oy 
sculpture in low re- 
lief, chiefly from 
scripture subjects. 
Fletcher, l/ilcft, (j^. 

EXAMPLES OF SCULPTURE IN BAS RELrETS. 1^88, T>. I 623 ,) a clcr- 

gyman, author of a fine poem entitled “Christ’s Victory. ’ 
His brother Phineas (b. about 1582, ]>. 1650), also a clergy- 
man, wrote a iiocm, descriptive of man, called the “ Pur]>k' 
Island.” 

Fletcher, John, (b. at Eye, Sussex, 1579, D. 1625), a 
dramatic ])oet, avIio wrote several plays in iiartnership with 
his friend Erancis Eeauinont. 

Foote, JS<nuuel, (b. at Truro, Cornwall, 1721, vlied I777)- 
He was a distinguished wit, wrote for the stage, and occa- 
sionally performed in his own j)iecc.s. 

Fox, John, (m at Eoston, Lincolnshire, 1517, D. 1587,) was 
a celebrated divine and church historian. His chief work is 
his “ Book of Martyrs.” 

Fo.r, Georcfe, (b. at Drayton, Leicestershire, 1624, D. 1690.) 
was the founder of the Society of Friends, or Quakers. He 
was apprenticed to a shoe-maker, but in his enthusiasio, 
commenced preaching, aflirming tliat the light of Christ in 
the heart is the only (pialification for the ministry, and that 
ordination is ridiculous. Fox was imprisoned, and for a 
time silenced, but ho propagated his opinions with succesai 
ill Holland, Germany, and America. 
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Fox, Charles James, (b. 1749, u. 1806,) ca great statesman 
and orator, the great rival of Mr. Pitt. He was an earnest 
advocate for the abolition of the slave trade. 

Franklin, Sir at Spilsby, Lincolnshire,'! 786, d. 

1S47,) an eminent British navigator and arctic voyager, who 
cx]>lored a great part of the north coast of’ North America, 
and died during a voyage to discover a north west passage 
to Asia.^ 

Frobisher, Sir Ilartin, (b. near Doncaster, Yorkshire, D. 
1594,) an English navigator, wlio explored part of the north 
coast of Nortli. America, and fought against the Spanish 
Armada with dcterminecl brav( 

Fry, Mrs, Flizabeth, (b. at 
riramcrton,ncarNorwicli, 1 780, 

D. 1845,) a distinguished plii- 
lanthropist, who spent a great 
])art of her life in endeavouring 
to ameliorate the condition of 
the prisoners in Newgate and 
other jails of the united king- 
dom and continent, ^he was 
a member of the Society 
Friends. 

Fuller, Thomas, (b. at 
wi nkle, N 0 r t h a m p t o n 
1608, D. 1661,) an English his- 
torian and divinOj wlio wrote the “Worthies of England,’’ 
and a “ Church History of Great Britain,” quaintly written, 
but learned works. 

Gainsborough, TJmmas, (b. at Sudbury, Suffolk, 1727, d. 
1 788,) one of the most noted of English painters, excelling 
alike in landscapes and portraits. His paintings are mostly 
choice bits of rural scenery, remarkable for simplicity of 
treatment and fidelity to nature. 

Gamck, David, (b. in Hereford, 1716, d. in London, 1779,) 
was the most celebrated actor that ever trod the English 
stage, and an autlior of no small eminence as a writer of 
dramatic pieces, epilogues, i)rologues, etc. 

Gaskell, Mrs. Elizabeth Gleyhorn, (b. at Chelsea about 1810, 
u. 1865,) a distinguished novelist, the authoress of “Mary 
Barton,” “ Ruth,” and many admirable works of fiction. 

Gay, John, (b. at Barnstaple Devonshire, 1688, D. 1732?) 
was an eminent poet, intimate with all the great men of his 
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age ; his fables, poems, and dramatic pieces, were well rc'- 
ceivcd by the public, especially his “Fables,” and the “lie-, 
gar’s Opera.” 

Gibbon, Edward, (b. at Putney, I 737 ,T>* i 794 ,) was a histo. 
rian of considerable celebrity; his great work is “Tin* 
Decline and Fall of the I tomaii Fmpire.” 

Gilpin, Bernard, (b. at Kcntmire, in Westmoreland, 1517. 
!>• 1583,) was an English divine, and originally a lioman 
Oatholic, but having contested some points of faith witli 
Hooper, at the dawning of the reformation, ho was inducetj 
to examine the scriptures more narrowly, and ultimately 
embraced the Protestant faith. An accident saved him from 
suffering at the stake in Mary’s reign. 

Gladstone, William Ewart, (n. at Liverpool, 1809,) a clever 
writer and statesman, wlio bec^ame Prime Minister in 1868 : 
one of the chief leaders of thePadical or democratic party in 
England in the ninctecmtli century. He signalised his pre- 
miership by tlio disestablishment and disendowment of tln' 
Churcli of Ireland, which has been justly termed “an act (d 
unexampled spoliation.” 

Goldsmith, Oliver, (b. at Pallas, in Longford county, Tro- 
land, 1728. D. 1774,) a talented Irishman, who subsisti'd 
chielly by liis ]ien, and whos(i varied life may instruct thosu 
wlio are entering into its busy scenes. lie was by turns a 
poet, dramatic author, novelist, historian, and natural philo- 
sopher, excelling in every department of literature that ln' 
attempted. His “Deserted Village,” and the comedy “She 
Stoops to Compicr,” and the “Vicar of Wakclicld,” arc 
among the best of his varied works. 

Goiujh, linrjh, Lord, (b. near Limerick, Ireland, 1799, i>. 

1 868,) a British hold-marshal, who was present ajb most of 
the battles of the Peninsular war, and after eminent services 
in India and China, defeated the fSikhs, and made the Pun- 
jaub a British dependency. 

Gower, John, (b. about 1320, D. 1402,) an English poet 
contemporary with Chaucer. His best i)oem is the “Con- 
fessio Amantis,” or “ Lover’s Confession.’^ 

Graif, Thomas, (b. in London, 1716, d. 1771,) a poet of 
considerable learning and taste, who published a small col- 
lection of excellent poems, among which is the inimitable 
“ Elegy written in a Country Churchyard,” commonly known 
as Gray’s Elegy. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, (b. in London 1519, D. 1579,) was a 
Loudon merchant in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, who erected 
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the Royal Exchange, destroyed in the great fire of 1666, at 
]iis own expense. He converted his own house into a college 
lor the advancement of the liberal sciences, and left per- 
petual salaries for the professors. He applied himself in his 
leisure hours with so much pleasure to literature, that he 
jrained the appellation of the “ learned merchant.’’ 

Grey, Lady Jane, (b. at Bradgate. 

Leicestershire, 1537,0. 1554,) a talented 
young Englishwoman, who, by the in- 
trigues of the Duke of Northumberland, 
tlie father of her youthful husbantl I 
Lord Guildford Dudley, was named 1 
jicir to the throne by Edward VI. The 
j)artisans of Mary having got the upper 
liand, this innocent lady was imprisoned 
•with her husband on a charge of treason, 
tried, and beheaded on Tower Hill. 

' Guy, Thomas, (b. 1644, d. 1724,) the son of a lighterman in 
TIorsleydown, Southwark, was apprenticed to a bookseller, 
and afterwards began the world with two luindred pounds, 
l)ut by attention to business, and extreme parsimony, accu- 
niulated immense riches. He built Guy’s Hospital, one of 
the most useful of the charitable institutions of London. 
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Hale, Sir Matthew, (b. in Gloucestershire, 1609, D. 1676). 
Tins learned lawyer was Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
niul wrote several treatises on law, morality, physic, and 
divinity, which are much esteemed. 

Jlallani, Henry, (b. at Windsor, 1777, u. 1859,) a modern 
Liiglisli historian, author of a “View of the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages,” and admirable historical works. 

Halley, Edmund, (b. at liaggerston, near London, 1656, p. 
1742,) waS'a celebrated astronomer who discovered the great 
< omet of 1680, which bears his name. In 1719 he succeeded 
IJarastccd as astronomer royal. 

Hampden, John, (b. in London, 1594, P. 1643,) a celebrated 
l»:itnot wlio was the first to resist the payment of the tax 
'■ailed “ ship money,” and stood forward as the defender of 
liis country’s liberties against the arbitrary measures of 
1 diaries I. He was wounded in a skirmish near Chalgrove, 
and died shortly after at Thame, in Oxfordshire. 

Hardlnye, Henry, Viscount, (n. in Durham, 17S5, P. 1856,) 
a British field-marshal, who served through the Peninsular 
and became secretary at war at various times under tlio 
l^uke of Wellington. He was Governor-General of India 
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when Gough^s victories led to the annexation of the Pun- 
jaub. 

Harrison, John, (u. at Foulby, Yorkshire, 1693, d. 1776.) 
was originally a carpenter, but an ingenious nicchaniciaTi, 
who learnt the construction of clocks and watches and ap- 
plied himself to their improvement. He ultimately made a 
chronometer or time keeper, which kept time so perfectly as 
to admit of the finding the longitude at sea by its me'aiis. 
and for which parliament granted him the reward of £20,000 
which had been offered for so valuable an instrument. 

Harvey, William, (b. .at Folkestone, 1578, d. 1657,) aphy- 
sLaian who made the important discovery of the circulation 
of the blood. 

Hastinys, Warren, (b. near Daylcsford, Worccstcrshiro. 
1733)1)- 1818,) the first Oovernor-Gcneral of British Tiidi;!. 
who greatly increased the British dominions in th.at ct)untry. 
He was accused of tyranny and extortion in his office, hut 
was honourably acquitted after a trial extending over nine 
years. 

Havelock, Sir Henry, (b. at Bishopwoarmouth, 1795, d. 
1857,) a distinguished British general who died of fatigue, 
brought on by his exertions to relieve and hold Lucknow 
during the Indian mutiny. 

Hemans, Felicia Dorothea, (b. .at Liverpool, 1794, J ). 1835,) 
an English poetess, Avhosc lyrics .and songs are as spirited as 
they arc pure in sentiment and relincd in expression. 

Henry, Matthew, (b. in )Shropshire, 1662, d. 1714,) a 
learned nonconformist divine, wliosc piety and good works 
have made him respected by all persuasions ; his chief work 
is an Exposition of the Bible, 

Herbert, George, (b. 1593, d. at Bemerton, 1632,) a poet 
and divine whose poems, especially “ Tlic Temple,'^ arc 
marked by fervent piety and (piaintness of expression. 

Herrick, Robert, (b. 1591, d. 1674,) a celebrated English 
poet .and divine, .author of the “ llcsperides.” He was for 
in.any ye.ars vicar of De.an Prior in Devonshire. 

Hill, Sir Rowland, (b. 1795,) the originator of the system 
of penny postage which noAV i)re vails throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

Hogarth, William., (b. in London, 1697, d. I764,)acele^ 
brated painter and cngr.aver who long continued in obscu- 
rity, till his Harlot’s Progress, Hake’s Progress, and Marriage 
a-la-Mode c.alled public .attention to his works. His pictures 
ftre unequalled for mor.al teaching, satire, and humour. 

Hooker, Richard, (b. in Devonshire, 1554, D. 1600,) a 
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divine chiefly famous for his able work in defence of the 
Church of England, entitled “ Ecclesiastical Polity 

7/oopcr, John, (b. in Somersetshire, 1495, D. 1555,) a Pro- 
testant divine, bishop of Gloucester, who suifered martyr- 
dom for his religious opinions in Queen ]\Iary’s reign. 

Jhnvard, John, (b. at Hackney, 1726, d. 1790,) a great 
philanthropist who travelled through Europe with tlie noble 
design of relieving the miserable state of tlie sutFering 
prisoners. He published an account of the prisons in Eng- 
land and Wales, with those of foreign courts, and after 
spending nearly twelve years in the execution of Ids plan, at 
last died at Cherson, on the Black Sea, of a contagious dis- 
ease, caught by generously attending a young lady who was 
sick there. 


Jlowc, Iiichard, Earl, (b. 1725, D. 1799,) a gallant admiral 
Avho entered the service when quite a child, and became a 
captain at twenty. In 1 7S2, Lord Howe relieved Gibraltar ; 
and on June ist, 1794, he obtained a signal viettny over a 
powerful French fleet, wliich is held in memory as the vic- 
tory of the “ glorious iirst of Jiinc.’^ 


name, David, (n. in Edinburgh, 1711,1). 1776,) a philoso- 
pher and historian, chiefly noteworthy for his “History of 
England” and an essay entitled “An Impdry concerning 
the Principles of Morals.” 

lluuter, William., (u. at Kilbride, Limarksliirc, 1718, D. 
T783J an eminent anatomist and physician, who, by his 
lectures and the formaiion of a fine anatomical museum, 
now at Glasgow, did much towards extending the know- 
ledge of the structure of organised bodies, and raising the 
science of anatomy to its ])resent state. 

llanter, John, (b. near (Bas- 
gow, 1728,1). 1793,) a younger / ^ 

brotlier of* the preceding, who / \ 

followed closely in his steps, / \ 

and became equally famous as / \ 

an anatomist. He formed a I B||BS ^ j lffl 1 
magnificent anatomical museum ' J 

whicli is now the Hunterian j 

Musenni in the College of Sur- 
geons, Lincolii’s-Inn-Fields. 

Hutchinson, Luc/j, was the '■ 

wife of Colonel John Ilutcliin- 
son, the goyornor of Netting- „,xc.u.N.oy. 

iiaui Castle during the civil war. 

Aftiir the Restoration he was imprisoned for his connection 
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with the parliamentary party and for forming one of the 
High Court of Justice constituted for the trial of Charles I. 
His wife is noteworthy for her “ memoir ” of her husband’s 
life. She was the daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, lieutenant 
of the Tower of London. 

James, Georeje Payne Panrford, (b. in London, i8oi,d. at 
Venice, i860,) a novelist and historian, remarkable for his 
untiring industry in writing. His novels are harmless, and 
ht to be put into the hands of young persons. 

Jamesm, Anna^ (b. in Dublin, 1797? i860,) the daughter 

of an Irish artist, named Murphy, famous for her contribii* 
lions to art-literature, among Avhich perhaps her “Lives of 
the early Italian Painters” is the best. 

Jejfery, Francis^ Lord^ (b. at Edinburgh, 1773, D. 1850,) an 
eminent lawyer and Scotch judge, one of the founders of tlie 
“ Edinburgh Jleview,” and for many years its editor. 

Jenkins^ Jlenry^ (b. in Yorkshire, 1501, d. 1670,) a man 
remarkable for his long life, longer than that of any Englisli- 
man on record. At his death ho was 169 years old. 

J€7iner^ Edward^ (b. at Herkcly, Cloucestcrsliirc, 1749, d. 
1823,) an English physician, noted for being the discoverer 
of vaccination. 

Jeirold, Eouglas^ {b. in London, 1803, h. 1857,) a brilliant 
essayist and dramatic author, wJio was first a midshipmaii 
and then a printer. Among his dramas “Black Eyed Su- 
san” deserves especial mention, while “ Time works Won- 
ders” is the best of his sjiarkling comedies. 

John, Eard of Vincent, (b. in Staffordshire, 1734, 
D. 1823,) a distiii.guished British admiral, ennobled for de- 
feating the French fleet off Cape St. Vincent in 1795. 

Jewell, John, (b. near Ilfracomlie, Devonshire, 1522, T>. 
1571,) Avas one of the ablest cliam])ions of the Kelormatioii, 
and author of the celebrated “ Apology for the Church of 
England.” Ilebecamebishop of Salisbury in Elizabeth’s reign. 

Johnson, ISaniucf (b. at Lichheld, 1709, died 1784,) Avas a 
man eminent for his great literary ability and industry. His 
chief works are the “ Kamblcr,” “ Idler,” “ English Dic- 
tionary,” “Easselas,” and the “Lwes of the English Poets,” 
which are all excellent in their kind, 

Jones, Inigo, (b. in London, 1572, d. 1652,) a celebrated 
architect, Avho designed many noble edifices, particularly tho 
Banqueting House, Whitehall, the Church and Piazza of Co- 
A^ent-Gardcn, and many churches and buddings in Londoii- 
He has been called the British Vitruvius. 
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Jones, Sir William, (b. in London, 1746, u. 1794,) a lawyer 
wlio became skilled in the Oriental languages, and published 
translations of several of the best specimens of the literature 
of the East. 

Jones, Given, (b. in Wales about 1809,) an architect emi- 
nent for his decorative skill. He superintended the con- 
struction of the Alhambra and Egyptian courts in the Crystal 
i^ilacc, and wrote a “ Grammar of Ornaments.*’ 

(b. iiiAVestminster, 1574,0. 1637,) an English 
!)Oct and dramatic author, celebrated for liis wit and Icarii- 
iiig. Ho was made poet laureate in 1619. 

Juxon, ^Villiam, (b. 1582, d. 1663.) a divine who attended 
Charles 1 . in his last moments on the seatlbld, and became 
archbishop of Canterbury after the llestoration. 

Kean, Edmuw.l, (n. in London about 1787, 0. 1833,) a fa- 
mous English actor, celebrated for his impersonation of 
many of the chief characters in t:)hakcspeare*s plays. 

Kean, Charles John, (n. i8ri, tx 1867,) the son of the pre- 
ceding, famous for his revival of 8Iiakes2)eare’s i)lays, with 
suitable scenery and costume. Tlioiigli a good actor, he was 
;iot considered cfiual to his father. 

Keats, John, (i’,. in London, 1795, n. in Home, 1821,) a poet 
cliiclly famous for his “Endyniion” and “Eve of St. 
Agnes.” 

KcUe, John, (n. at Fairford, Gloucestershire, 1792, i). 1866,) 
a clergyman of the Establishetl Clnirch, and autlior of a col- 
lection of beautiful lyrics on sacred subjects called the 
“ Christian Year.” 

Kemble, John Philip, (b. 1757, u. 1823,) one of a family of 
celebrated actors, distinguishctl like the Keans for his im- 
]>ersonation of the chief characters of Sliakspeare’s plays. 
Ilis sister AVas the celebrated INlrs. »Siddons. 

Kingsley, Charles, (b. at Holne, Devonshire, 1810,) a poet, 
essayist, and novelist, author of “Westward Ho \ “Hero- 
ward the Wake,” and other ])Owerfully written w’orks. Ho 
is rector of Eversley, and i^rofessor of Aloderii History in 
ithe University of Cambridge. 

Knox, John, (b. at Gifford, Haddingtonshire, 1505, D. 1 572,) 
was an eminent Scottish preacher in favour of protes- 
t autism, and his memory is revered as one of the chief in- 
strmnents and promoters of the lleformatioii in Scotland. 

Lance, Georrje, (b. at Little Easton, Essex, 1802, d. 1864.) 
ail English painter, famous for his pictures of fruit and still 
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life, in which peculiar branch of his art, he was one of the 
first of modem painters. 

Lander^ Jiichard, (b. in Cornwall, 1804, d. 1833,) and John, 
(b. in Cornwall, i8o6,d. 1833,) two brothers, famous for their 
exploration of the course of the Niger in Western Afrini, 
where they perished in an endeavour to form a settlenioiit 
on that river. 

Landon, Letilia Elimheth^ (b. at Brompton, London, i3o:, 
D. at Cape Coast Castle, Africa, 1839,) a poetess of some 
celebrity, contributor to the annuals and periodicals of her 
time Tinder the signature of L. E. L. She died through ac- 
cidentally taking an overdose of prussic acid. 

Landseer^ Sir Edwin, (b. 1803,) eminently distinguished 
as the first annual painter of his time. He modelled the 
bronze lions at the base of Nelson’s statue in Trafalgar 
Squart), London. 

Laufjton, Steidten, (b. about 1160, D. 1228,) a cardinal and 
archbishop of Canterbury, who drew up tlie celebrated 
charter of liberties, called Magna Charta, which the Englisli 
bfirons compelled King John to sign in 1215. 

Latimer, lliujh, (n. at Thurcaston, Leicestershire, about 
1470, T). 1555,) resigned his bishoprick of Worcester upon a 
scruple of conscience in the latter part ()f the reign of Henry 
VJlf., and was for the last six years of it a prisoner in the 
Tower : Edward VI. released liini ; but on Mary’s accession 
he was again committed, and afterwards burnt at the stalce 
at Oxford. 

Laud, William, (b. at Reading, Berkshire, 1573, d. 1644.) 
was archbishop of Canterbury in the turbulent times oi 
Charles I. His arbitrary and oppressive measures in the high 
commission court, his intolerant and i)crsecuting conduct, 
made him obnoxious to the parliament, who passed a bill of 
attainder against him, and he was beheaded on 'rbwer Hill. 

Lawrence, John Laird Mair, Lord, (b. in India, iSio.) 
noted for his eminent services in India, prior to and during 
the Indian iSlutiny, He subsequently held the post of vice-' 
roy of India. 

Lindleij, John, (b. at Catton, Norfolk, 1799, 1S65,) the 

son of a gardener, who became one of the most eminent 
botanists of his time, and among other valuable botanical 
works^ wrote an “Introduction to Systematic and Phy- 
siologicM Botany.” 

Livingstone, David, (b. at Blantyre, near Glasgow, about 
1817,) a missionary, who subsequently became distinguished 
as an African explorer, making several journeys through the 
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southern and central parts of the continent of Africa, and 
adding much to our knowledge of those regions through hift 
important discoveries. 

hoche^ John^ ( b . at Wringtoii, Somersetshire, 1632, u. 1704,) 
was one of the most colebrated ijhilosmdiers of his own, or 
any other age : his chief works arc, “ Letters upon Tolera- 
tion,’' ‘‘an Essay on tlie Human Understanding," and a 
“Treatise upon Civil Government.” 

Lockhart^ John Gibson^ (b. at Cambusnctlian, Scotland, 
1794, D. 1854,) the son-in-law and biograplier of the cele- 
brated Sir Walter Scott, tlio autlior of some good novels, and 
noted for liis translation of the “Spanish Lallads.’^ 

Lover ^ Samuel j (b. 1797, in Dublin, d. 1868.) the writer of 
several novels illustrative of Irish character, but better 
known as the composer of the words and music of the “ An- 
gel’s Whisper,” “Holly Lawn,” “The Eour-lcavcd Sham- 
rock,” and several otlier beautiful songs. 

Lytton, Edward Lyiton Lvlwer, Lord, (b. at Haydon 
Hall, Norfolk, 1805,) a i)oet, dramatic author, and novelist 
of the highest eminence. Among his dramas, the “ Lady of 
Lyons” is perhaps the best known, wliilo “The Caxtons,” 
and “ My Novel,” arc the most pleasing of his works of 
fiction. 

Macaulay, Thomas BaVinfjlou, Lord, (b. at Hothcley 
Temple, Leicestershire, 1800, d. 1859,) a man of versatile 
talent, equally distinguished as a jjoet, orator, essayist and 
historian. Among his works may be named his “ Lays of 
Ancient Horne,” his essays on Milton, Uastings, and Clive, 
and his unfinished “ History of England.” 

Maclisp, Daniel, (b. 1811,) one of the most famous of 
modern British historical painters, and an excellent portrait 
painter. • 

Macready, William Charles, (b. in London, 1 793,) an emi- 
nent actor who devoted the latter part of his life to schemes 
for the better education of the j)Oorer classes while residing 
at Sherbourne and Cheltenham. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of, (b. in Devonshire, 
1650, D. 1722^) a famous English statesman and general, re- 
nowned for his victories of Blenheim, Hamilies, Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet^ etc., obtained over the French in Flanders, in 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

Marlovje, Christopher, (b. about 1565, d. 1593,) a dramatic 
writer of great power, and the author of some translations 
from the dassic writers. 
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Mamjat^ Frederick^ (b. in London, 1 792, d. in Norfolk, 
1848,) a captain in the Loyal Navy ; author of a long serio.T 
of naval novels, and the inventor of a code of signals fur 
use at sea, now adopted by all maritime nations. 

Martineau, Harriet, (b. at Norwich, 1802,) an essayist, 
historian, and political writer, whose best works are her 
Illustrations of Taxation,” and the “History of England 
during the Thirty Years’ Peace.” 

Marvel! , Andrew, ( b . at Hull, in Yorkshire, 1620, d. 1670.) 
a poet and political writer of considerable celebrity, ineinlitT 
for his native town, and a man of incorruptible integrity, in 
times of the greatest licentiousness and venality. 

Millais, John Kverelt, (b. at Southampton, 1828,) a modern 
English artist, famous for liis adherence in early life to the 
Prai-ilaphaelito school of artists, who chose to paint every- 
thing with a ])aiuful minuteness of finish rather than with 
breadth and a view to Y)ictorial effect. 

Miller, llwjh, (b. at Cromarty, 1802, d. 1856), a stone- 
mason, who became one of the most eminent of Britisli 
geologists. Ilis finest work is his “ Testimony of the Locks,” 
ill whicli he gives a “vision of the -work of Creation,” 11 3 
might have been shewn to Moses. He died by liis 
own hand, Ids brain having given Avay under too much 
work. 

Milman, JTevrji Hart, (b. in London, 1791, d. 1868,) a 
Y)oet and historian, for many years Dean of St. Paul’s, fie 
wrote the “History of tlie Jew's,” and the “History of 
CJiristianity.” 

MilUm, John, (b. in London, 1608, d. 1674,) w'as the au- 
thor of the magnificent epic jioems, “ Paradise Lost,” and 
“ Paradise Legaincd,” Comus, and many minor poems and 
political wcirks, among which last may be mentioned lii-^ 
“ Areopagitica,” in defence of a free press. He was Latin 
secretary to the council of state under Ch’omwell. He was 
blind when he composed “ Paradise Lost.” 

Mitford, Mary Hassell, (b. at Alvcsford, Hampshire, 1786, 
D. 1855,) a waiter of great merit, chiefly celebrated for her 
sketches of country life, which bear the collective title of 
“ Our Village.” 

Montfort, l^hnon de Earl of Leicester, (b. about 1200, i>. 
1265,) an English nobleman in riglit of succession to his 
mother, an Englislnvoinan, though his father was a Frencii- 
man, who w'as the founder of the present representative 
system of the people in parliament, in the reign of 
Henry III. 
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Montrose, James Graham, Marquis of, (b. 1612, d. 1650,) 
a Scottish nobleman, avIio fought for Charles I. against the 
Covenanters. On attempting to cause the Scotch to rise in 
favour of the exiled king, Charles II., he v/as taken, hanged, 
and quartered, falling a martyr to hi>s loyalty. 

Moore, Sir John, (p>. 1761, u. 1809,) a British general, who, 
lifter eminent services in the West Indies, Ireland, Holland, 
and Bgypt^ fell in the Peninsular war during the memorable 
retreat to Corunna. 

Moore, Thomas, (b. at Dublin, 1789, n. 1852,) the most 
celebrated poet that Ireland has produced ; famous for his 
“ Lalla Bookh,” an oriental romance, and other poems, but 
above all for his “ Irish ]\lelodies,” a series of songs written 
to Irish airs. 

More, Sir Thomas, (b. in London, 1480, d. 1535,) an able 
lawyer, and an honest statesman, who became Chancellor of 
England. When the divorce between Henry VII L and 
Catlierino of Arragon ^yas 
agitated, lie resigned the high ' " 

ollice which he had filled with 
such honour to himself, and 
advantage to his country ; and 
on his refusal to take the oath 
of supremacy, and acknow- 
ledge Henry YIII. as head of 
the church, he was committed 
to the Tower, and beheaded. 

His daughter, Margaret, who 
married a gentleman, named 
Hoper, was well versed in 
Creek and Latin, and wrote 
a treatise *on the “ Pour Last ma-hgaket eoi’ei;. 

Things.^’ 

More, Hannah, (b. near Bristol, 1745, D. 1833,) the author 
of some dramas and several religious works. She was to 
liavc been the governess of the Princess Charlotte, daughter 
of George IV ^ which led her to write a book entitled “Hints 
towards forming the Character of a Young Princess.” 

Murchison, Sir Roderick Impey, (b. in Boss-shire, 1792,) an 
eminent geologist, who has explored and traced the geologi- 
cal formations throughout Great Britain and a great part of 
Europe. He predicted the discovery of gold in Australia. 
His chief work is “The Silurian System,” an important for- 
niation established and named by himself. 
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NapieRj (of ^rcrcliiston) J ohn, Lord^ (b. at Merchiston Cas 
tie, near Edinburgh, 1550, d. 1617,) an able mathematician 
the forerunner of Newton, and inventor of logarithms, a sys 
tern of numbers wliicli abridge the labour involved in loiii 
and intricate calculations. 

Napier^ Si?' C/ui?‘les, (b. at Merchiston Hall, 1786, d. i860, 
A British admiral, who bombarded and took Acre, in 1839 
and commanded the English lieet in the Baltic Sea, during 
the Crimean war. 

Naj?ier. Si?' Charles John, (c. in London, 1782, D. 1853, 
cousin of the preceding, who, after serving in the Peiihi 
sular War, spent a groat part of his life in India, and siil 
dued the Ameers of Scindc, annexing that country to tli 
British dominions in India. 


Na}?ic7' {of MojfJda), liohe?'f Lord, (b. 1810,) an officer ( 
engineers, who, after eminent services in India and Chinj 
commanded the expedition sent to Abyssinia, in 1867, t 
release tlie Ihiglisliand European prisoners detained by Tin 
odore, the emperor of that country. 

jVf’lso??, Ilorcdio, Viscopit Ae 
so??, (n?d Duke of IWonte inSicU; 
(b. at Bnrnliam Thorpe, in No 
folk, 1758, 1). 1805,) an cminei 
BritisJi admiral, famous for li 
victories over tJic Danes at CN 
j)cnha gen (1800), and over tl 
Ercncli in the battles of tl 
Nile (1798), and Trafalgar (1805 
lie also took part in the bait 
of Cape St. Vincent (1796), an 
lo^t his right arm in the atteni] 
to capture Teiieriffc shortly aftr 
1 Ic was the greatest admiral tli 
England ever produced. At h 
death lie was interred in ^ 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Ne?}Ulr, Richard, (b. abo 
1428, D. 1471,) the brave ai 
Iiighly celebrated Earl of Warwick, called the “ king-makei 
fell in the battle of Barnet, Avhich crushed for ever the pow 
of the Lancastrian party. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, (b. at Woolsthorpe, near Grantha 
Lincolnsliire, 1642, d. 1727,) was the greatest of Engli 
philosophers. Ho made the most important discoveries 
astronomy, optics, and the mathematics, among %vhich is 
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that of the theory of gravitation, or the mutual attraction 
of bodies to each other, on which the revolution of the hea- 
venly bodies depends. His principal inatliematical work 
was the “ Principia,’^ or Mathematical Elements of Natural 
Philosophy. 

Niffhtiugale, Flomice, (n. in Florence, Italy, 1820,) an 
Englishwoman, eminent for her philantliropic endeavours 
to improve the system of nursing in liospitals and insti- 
tutions of all kinds. In the Crimean war slie took out a 
staff of trained nurses to the military liospital established 
at Scutari, o})positc Constantinople. She has Avritten many 
works on her favourite subject, the chief of which is “ Notes 
on Nursing.” 

j\orth, Frederic, Earl of Guild ford, (n. 1732, d. 1792,) 
prime minister in tlic former part of the reign of George 
III., whose obstinacy in attcm])ting to impose taxes on the 
American colonists, caused them to rebel and form the re- 
public of the United States. 

Oldcastle, Sir John, (n. in the fourtccntli century, D. 
141 7,) baron of Cobliam, an early reformer, Avho took an active 
part in proi)agating the vicAVs of ’W'ickliffe, among the people, 
ffliis roused the indignation of the clergy, and cliarges of 
heresy, and a pretended conspiracy, Avere alleged against 
liim, and he Awas sentenced to be burnt at the stake. 

Opie, John, (i 3 . at Truro, in Cornwall, 1761, d. 1807,) the 
son of a carpenter, Avho rdtimatcly became one of the most 
famous portrait i)aintcrs of liis time. 

Opie, Amelia, (n. at NorAvich, 1769, n. 1853,) the daughter 
of a physician named Aldersoii, avIio became the AAufe of the 
preceding. She is the autlior of some poems and numerous 
tales AA^elX suited for children. 

Oiimuj, Thomas, (n. at Trotten, Sussex, 1657, n. 1685,) a 
celebrated dramatic writer, author of tin; tragedy of “Venice 
Preserved.” He Avas often destitute of the necessaries of 
life, and died in Avant and misery. 

Ouiram, Sir James, (b. 1802, d. 1863,) an Indian officer, 
who filled many dii)h)inatic and military posts in India with 
consummate skill and address. He Avas one of the generals 
engaged in quelling the Indian mutiny. His chivalrous 
bravery earned him the title of the “ Bayard of the Indian 
army.” 

Paley, William, (b. at Peterborough, 1743, d. 1805 ) an 
eminent divine and Avriter on theology, the author of “EatI- 
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dences of Christianity,” and “Natural Theology"' a work 
connecting the study of religion with philosophical pursuits, 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple, Viscount, (b. at Broad^ 
lands, Hampshire. 1784, d. 1865 ) a statesman of the greatest 
tact and ability, for many years Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, and a member of every administration formed, 
on Whig principles, from 1807 to his death. With the exccj)- 
tion of Lord Stanley, he is the best foreign minister England 
ever possessed. 

Park, Miinyo, (b. near Selkirk, 1771, d. at Boussa, Africa, 
1805,) an African traveller, who explored the Niger and a 
great part of Western Africa in liis expeditions to that con- 
tinent 

Parnell, Thomas, (n. in Dublin, 1679, n. 1717,) an Irisli 
clergyman, author of the “Hermit” and other poems, and 
the “Life of Homer,” prefixed to Pope’s translation of 
the Iliad. 


Paxton, Sir Joseph, (b. in Bedfordshire, 1803,) a celebrated 
modern gardener, the writer of many works on horticulture, 
and tlie originat(jr of the building of glass and iron, erected 
for the great exhibition of 1851, in Hyde Park, which now 
is the Crystal Palace, at 8ydcninini. 



Peel, Sir Robert, (b. at Bury, 
Lancnsliirc, 1788, i>. 1850,) a 
British statesman, especially 
famous for having effected the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, a 
policy suggested by LIr. Cob- 
den, and encouraged by tin' 
agitation of the Anti-Corn 
Law League. 

Penn, William, (Bi in Lon- 
don, 1644, D. 1718,) was a 
celebrated quaker, the son of 
Admiral Penn, who, with 
Ceneral Venables, conquered 
Jamaica in the time of Oliver 
Croimvell. He colonized the 


SIR uoRLiiT I'KKL. proviiicc of Pennsylvania, and 
built the town of Philadelphia ; but before doing so, entered 
into a treaty with the Indian chiefs, who were the original 

g ossessors of the soil, and wi h whom he and his settlers 
ved in peace and amity. 

Percy, Henry, called ‘•Hotspur,” (b. about 1470, D. 1503,) 
a brave Englishman, who fought against the Scotch, and 
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defeated Earl Douglas ; but afterwards, upon some misun- 
derstanding with Henry IV., lie took up arms against him, 
and was killed at the battle of Shrewsbury. 

Ficton, JSir ThomaSj (b. 

1 7 5 8, D. 1 8 1 5 ) a distinguish- 
eJ officer, wno after taking V 

part in many of the great X 

battles of the rcninsular /'iMs. 

war, fell gloriously towards 
the close of the battle of 

rift, William, Earl of 
Chatham, (c. at Boconnoc, 

Cornwall, 1708, d. 1778,) an Mm j’m 

illustrious statesman, who 

was the chief opponent of 'ffl ® i\ 

Sir llobert Walpole, and the . %l*>\ 

head of the administration t 

(luring the end of the reign ' y 1 [j 

of George IL, and the early 

part of that of George 111. 

His eloquence has been com- indiax cjiikp. 

iiarcd to a mighty torrent ; 

lie had a quick and iicnetratiiig genius ; lie looked into every 
department of the state ; and his activity and energy per- 
vaded all quarters. 

Fitt, William, (b. at ITayes, Kent, 1759, u. 1806,) was the 
second son of the illustrious Earl of Gliathain. This great 


statesman was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
only twenty-three, and continued Prime jMinister with veiy 
little interruption till his death, Avliich hai)pened at a criti- 
cal period fior England, lie was opposed to the American 
war ; but worked with a will to remedy the evils caused 
i)y the success of the French arms in^ Europe, after the 
French llevolution, forming various coalitions of Euroi^ean 
powers against France. 

Follok, Robert, (B. in licnfrewshire, 1799, D. 1827,) a 
young Scotch poet, and divine, wlio died of consumption 
shortly after the appearance of his first poem, a work of 
iiignal merit, entitled the “ Course of Tiine.^' 

Foj^e, Alexander, (b. in London, 1688, d. i 744,) a highly 
celebrated poet, who discovered a genius for poetry at a very 
early period ; his Pastorals were Ids first productions ; he 
afterwards published an “ Essay on Criticism,” the “ Rape 
of the Lock,’* the “ Dunciad ” and an “ Essay on Man he 
also translated the Iliad, and the Odyssey. 
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Pndeaux, Humphrey, {Ti. in Cornwall, 1784, d. 1724.) ^ 
learned divine, who imblislied several useful works, ot winch 
the most valuable is the “ Connection of the History of tlic 
Old and New Testament.’* 

Priestly, Josejdi, (b. near Leeds, 1733, D. 1804,) a Unitarian 
minister and natural philosoidicr, remarkable for his i-c- 
searclies into the nature and composition of air and water. 
He wrote several works on scientinc subjects. 

Prior, Matthew, (d. in London, 1664, d. 1721,) the son nf 
a joiner, who could ill afford to give Prior a liberal ciluca- 
tion* but the Earl of ])orset patronised his rising merit, 
and iiis abilities at Icngtli raised Jiim to tlic office of secretary 
of state, under (iucen Anne. He wrote several poems of 
great merit, and a “ History of his own Times.” 

Pym, John, (b, in Somersetshire, 1584, D. 1643,) one of the 
principal members of the iloiisc of Commons, who ])rocureJ 
the impcachnicnt of Strafford and Laud, and resisted tliu 
arbitraiy measures of the king prior to the civil war. 

Quarles, Francis, (b. near Ptomford, Essex, 1592, d. 1644,) 
the secretary to Archbishop Usher, ehiclly famous for a curious 
work called “.Emblems^ Alcditations, and Hieroglyphics.” 

Quin, James, (b. in London, 1693, d. 1766,) an actor who, 
in his day, was s(;cond only to Garrick. He taught elocu- 
tion to George 111 ., and his brothers and sisters. 

Paolan, Ja 7 iws Henry Fifzroy Somerset, Lord, (b. 1788, 
1). 1855,) an Knglisli general Avlio served in the Peninsular 
war, and lost an aim at Waterloo, li e had the command of 
the English army in the Crimean war, and died in camp be- 
fore Scb;isto])ol. 

P((ki[fh, Sir Walter, (n. at Hayes, Devonshire, 1552, P. 
1618,) a soldii'r, scholar, and gentleman, Avho was favoured 
by Queen hllizabetli, but in the reign of James I., he was 
accused of higli treason, imprisoned in the Tower twelve 
years (where he wrote his “History of the World”), released, 
and alterwards beheaded, though liis offence was never 
proved, at tlic instigation of the Spanish ambassador, iu 
revenge for his successful attacks on Spanish ships and 
towns in the ])revious reign. 

liamay, Alhtn, (b. at Leadhills, Scotland, 1685, D. 1758.) 
A Scotch poet, chietly famous for his poem called the “Gen- 
tle Shepherd,” which has been generally read. 

liawlinmi, Sir Henry, (b. at Chadlington, Oxfordshire, 
1810,) an officer in the service of the old East India Com- 
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pany, famous for his skill in dcciiilicring the ancient Assyrian 
records hewn in stone and stamped on bricks. 

Ileiinie, John^ (b. in Haddingtonshire, Scotland, 1761, D. 
1821,) a civil engineer, wdio designed Waterloo Bridge, Lon- 
don, andmany p-cat public worksin different parts of England. 

Ueynolds^ Sir Joslut a ^ (b. at riyinpton, Devonshire, 1723, 
p. 1 792,) a celebrated portrait and historical painter, who was 
fellow of the Iloyal and Antiquarian Societies, and pub- 
lished discourses on painting, delivered before the acadfemy 
of painting. He was es])ecial]y distinguished for his skill 
as a portrait painter, and for liis knowledge of tlie principles 
of his art. 

llidley^ Nicholas^ (b. in Northumberland, about 150a r. 
1555,) a bishop of London Avho assisted in framing the Lit- 
urgy and articles of the Church of England at tlie lleforma- 
tion. He was iini)risonod by Queen Mary, and burnt at the 
stake at Oxford witli Latimer. 

Jiodney, George^ Lord (15. at Walton -on-Th am cs, 1718, D. 
1792,) a gallant Admiral, who obtained a great victory over 
the French fleet, commanded by the Count de Grasse, April 
I2th, 1782. 

Royers^ Samuel^ (b. in London, 1753, u. 1855,) a wealthy 
English poet, the author of the “l^leasures of Memory,'* 
“Italy,” and other Ijcantifid ])()ems. 

A'o.s.s‘c, William Rarsuns^ Karl (d. itSoo, D. i868,f was 
noted for his researches in astronomy. He liad constructed 
at Birr Castle, his seat, near Barsonstown, in Ireland, the 
largest telescope ever known. It was 56 feet long and 6 feet 
in diameter. 


Russell, Lord WUli(nn,{ji, 1639, D. 16S3,) an eminent Eng- 
lish statesman, belieaded for alleged participation in the 
“Bye HV)usc Plot,” directed against 
the succession of J ames 1 1 ., then Jfidve 
<»f York, to the throne. His wife. Lady \ \ 

Bacliel Bussell, who survived him 40 \ 

years, acted as his secretary during his / 

Russell, John, Earl, (b. in London, \ / 

1792,) an eminent Wliig statesman who 
introduced the Beform Bill of 1831. 

He wrote a biography of liis ancestor 
Lord William Kiissell, and several 
historical works, as well as a tragedy called Don Carlos. 


SANCROPT,-irf/^faw, (b. at Freshingfield, Suffolk, 1616, D. 
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1693,) Arclibisliop of Canterbury, and one of the seven 
bishops who were sent to the Tower by James II. for refus- 
ing to read his declaration in favour of Homan Catholics. 
He refused to take the oaths on the accession of the Prince 
of Orange. 

Hand\oic\ Edward Montague, Earl of, (b. 1625, d. 1672.) 
an English admiral, who was drowned in the battle of 
Soiithwold Bay, fought with the Hutch fleet. 

Scott, Sir ]Valfer, (b. at Edinburgh, 1771, d. at Abbots- 
fold, 1832,) a Scotch lawyer, who became one of the greatest 

writers of fiction that 
the world ever knew, 
llis novels called col- 
lectively the “ Waver- 
ley Novels,’^^ from the 
title of the first of the 
series, have achieved a 
world- wide celebrity. 
He also acquired con- 
siderable fame as a 
poet and liistoi’ian. 
His chief poetical 
works arc the “Lady 
of the Lake,’^ “JMar- 
mion,” and the “Lay 
of the Last Minstrel 
wliilo the “ History of 
BIR WALTER scoiT. ^ Nupolcon ” aud “ Tales 

of a Grandfather,” which gives an account of the history of 
Scotland, are his chief historical works. 

Seldcn, John, (b. in Sussex, 1584, D. 1654,) an eminent 
English lawyer who had the chief share in drawing u]) the 
“ Petition of Bights ” presented by the House of Commons to 
Charles I. in the early part of his reign. He wrote many 
legal works of great value. 

Shakspeare, William, (r.. at Stratford-on-Avon, Warwidc- 
vshire, 1564, d. there 1616). The greatest dramatic poet that 
England has ever produced, of Avhose life, however, and 
family there remain but few and scanty records. He is said 
to have been an actor as well as a writer. He was part 
proprietor of the Globe and Blackfriars theatres. His plays 
comprise tragedies, comedies, and historical dramas ; of the 
fir«t, “ Macbeth may be taken as a good example ; of the 
ae-umd, his “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and of the third, 
“Aiiig John.” 
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Shelley^ Percy Bysshe, (b. near Horsham, Sussex, 1792, u. 
1822,) an eminent poet, accidentally drowned by the upset- 
ting of a boat in the Gulf of Spezzia. His poems are on 
subjects, and written in a manner that would not interest 
the majority of readers, but none would fail to admire his 
“ Ode to a Skylark,” one of the best of his minor piecofl. 

Shenstone, William, (b. at 
llalcs-Owcn, Shropshire, 1714, 

D. 1 763,) a pastoral poet whose 
taste for simplicity, and elegant 
rural pleasures, appears in his 
poems, the chief of which is the 
‘‘Schoolmistress.” He is also 
the author of some admirable 
“Essays on Mon and Manners.” 

Sheridan, llichard Brinsletf^ 

'b. at Dublin, 1751, d. 1816,) an 
Irish dramatic writer of grea-t 
talent, the author of the “ Cri- 
tic” and the “ School for Scan- 
dal,” two of the best and most 
.unusing comedies that have 
been placed on the stage. He 
entered parliament in 1780, and william siiakspeabb. 
became under secretary of state under the kfarquis of Rock- 
ingham. 

Shovel, Sir Clondesley, (b. 1650, u. 1707,) a cabin boy, who 
ultimately became an Admiral. He distinguished himself 
iit the b.attle of Jlantry Ray, in the service of William III., 
wlio knighted him. He took part in the battles fought off 
La Hogue in 1692, and off M laga in 1704 ; but in 1707, his 
ship in returning from the expedition against Toulon, was 
wrecked ofi tlie Scilly Islands, and the admiral, with all on 
board, unfortunately perished. 

Suldons, Airs. Sarah, (b. at Brecon, 1755, D. 1831,) a 
famous actress, the sister of Ch.arles and riiilix) Kemble, 
'-(debrated for her impersona.ion of the character of Lady 
Macbeth. 

Sidney , Alyernon, (b. about 1622, d. 1683,) a distinguished 
patriot who sided with the jiarliament during the civil wars. 
VVlien Cromwell assumed the government, Sidney opposed 
his measures with great violence, as his wishes were for a 
republican form of governnent. On the restoration of 
Charles IT., his friends wished to intercede for a pardon, but 
he refused it, and remained seven years in exile. At last 
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he returned, but being accused of high treason, was beheadcfi 
with Lord William llusscil on bare suspicion of a pretended 
plot. 

Sidney^ Sir Philip^ (b. at Pen shurst, Kent, 1554, d. 1586,) 
a gentleman whose wit, learning, i)oliteness, and courage, 
were alike distinguished. He was general of the cavalry 
sent by Queen Elizabetli to aid the Dutch in 1585, and died 
of a wound he received at the battle of Zutphen, universally 
mourned. He WTote a romance called “ Arcadia,” “ A De- 
fence of Pocsie,^’ and some poems. 

Slo<niP^ Sir Jlans^ (n. in Down, Ireland, 1660, d. 1753.) an 
eminent physician, naturalist, and botanist, who, at lii.> 
death, left his valuable library, and large collection of shells, 
fossils, and curiosities, to the public, on condition that Par- 
liament should pay to his heirs i; 20,000, which was about 
onc-fourtli of the real value. 

Smeaton, John, (n. at Kusthori^e, near Leeds, 1734, n. 
1792,) an English engineer and mechanician who built in 
1774 the lighthouse whicli is now standing on the Eddystoiie 
rocks, about 14 miles from the eiitrauce to Idymouth harbour. 

Sniil/i, Adam, (b. at Kirkaldy, ^Icotland, 1723, d. 1790,) a 
political economist who wrote a work called an ‘‘Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,'’ a 
book which is even now considered an jiuthoritative boulc 
on political economy. 

Smith, Sidney, (n. at Woodford, Essex, 1771, n. 1845,) a 
clergyman and essayist, celebrated for his wit and conversa- 
tional powers. Ho was a contributor to the Edinbiugli 
Keview, and wrote many iiamphlcts and essays on i)oliti( al 
subjects. 

^SmoUeM, P'olias, (d. in Scotland, 1721, p. 1771,) a physi- 
cian by ])rofession, but chiefly kuown as an author. He 
was possessed of considerable abilities, and wrbtc scvernl 
novels, and political pieces ; and compiled a “ History of 
England ” and s(^mo volumes of voyages and travels. He 
also translated “Gil Dias” and “Don Quixote ” into Eng- 
lish. 

Somerville, Mrs. Mary, (b. at Burntisland, Scotland, 1 
a scientific writer of great merit, the author of the best work 
on “Physical Geography” that w’c possess. 

Southey, Robert, (b. at Bristol, 1774, B. 1843,) a poet and 
voluminous writer on history and general subjects, remark- 
able for his industry. His ];)rincipal poems are “ Madoc 
and “ the Curse of Kehama.” Among his biographical and 
hktorical works may be named his “Life of Nelson” am* 
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** History of Brazil.” He is said to have written upwards of 
100 volumes. 

t^penser, Edmund^ (b. in London, 1553, d. 1599,) a cele- 
bnited poet patronised by Sir Philip Sidney, but though 
Elizabeth herself acknowledged his merit, tlie lord treasurer 
Burleigh intercepted her bounty, from an idea that it was 
ill-directed, and Spenser was left to make interest elsewhere, 
lie was, however, much esteemed by the great men of her 
court, and was appointed secretary in Ireland to the then 
viceroy, Lord Grey de Wilton. His chief work is the “Paerio 
Queen.^' 

Clarhson^ (b. at Sunderland, about 1800,) the 
most eminent marine painter that England possesses, at first 
a sailor before the mast, and then a scene ])ainter. 

SUodiope^^ Ladjf Jlester, (b. 1766, t>. 1839), an eccentric 
lady, the niece of the celebrated William i^itt, who passed 
the greater part of her life in Syria among the Arabs of the 
desert in daily danger of assassination. 

Steele, Eir Richard^ (b, in Dublin, 1671, u. 1729,) a dlatin- 
gviislied moral and political writer, the iViend of Addison, 
and editor, and partly author of the Tatlcr, Spectator, 
Guardian, and Englishman. He wrote also several plays, 
and ail excellent little tract, called the Christian lloro ; but 
his prudence by no means kept pace with his abilities, being 
freiiuontly involved in the greatest pcicuniary distress. 

StephenHon, Georpe^ (d. at AVylam, Northumberlnnd, 1781, 
D. 1848,) a clever mechanician and civil engineer, the inven- 
tor of the locomotive engine, and the father of our present 
^ystem of railways. 

(Stephenson^ Robert, (b, at Willington, 1803, u. 1859,) the 
son of the preceding, who became as eminent a civil engineer 
as his father, furnishing designs for the High Level Bridge 
at Xewcas^tle, the Britannia Tubular Bridge over the Menai 
Strait, the Victoria Bridge over the St. Lawrence, near the 
h'lls of Magara, and many other great railway and public 
engineering worko. 

(Sterne, Lawrence, (b. at Clonmel, Tipperary, 1713, D. 1768,) 
a lively, witty writer, the author of “A hjentimeritalJour- 
TiCy,” “ Tristram Shandy,” and other humorous works, besides 
Sfome sermons, letters, etc. 

(Strafford, Thomas Wenhvoi'th, Earl of, (b. in London, 
1593, u. 1641,) the minister of Charles L, impeached and be- 
headed for lending aid to Charles I. in his unconstitutional 
measures. The greatest blot on Charles’s character was hifl 
consent to the death of his faithful minister. 
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Strickland, Agnes, (b. in Suffolk, about i8io,) the author 
of many historical and biographical works, the most valuable 
of which is her “ Lives of the Queens of England from the 


Norman Conquest. 



LADY ABAiJELLA fllUART. 


Stuart, Lady Arahella, (b. at Chats- 
worth, 1575, T). 1615,) a cousin of Janus 
L, being the daughter of the Duke of 
Lennox, the younger brother of James’s 
father, Henry, Lord Darnlcy. James 
was perpetually in fear that the Eng- 
lish nobles should conspire to place this 
lady on the throne, which led him to 
persecute her with relentless severity, 
and ultimately to imprison her in the 
Tower, where she died insane. 


Surrey, Henry Jfoivard, Earl of, (b. 1516, d. 1547,) a 
lineal descendant of Edward the Confessor, and an Englisli 
poet who is said to have been the first that wrote in blank 
verse. He wrote a collection of poems called “ Songs and 
Sonnets,” and translated part of Virgil’s jEncid. He 
was beheaded on a frivolous charge of treason against 
Henry VIII. 

Swift, Jonathan, (b. in Dublin, 1667, D. 1745,) a celebrated 
divine, wit, and jiolitical essayist, wliosc works liavc been 
universally read, but while his genius and humour delight 
the reader. Ids coarseness is unpleasant. His principal 
work is “ Gulliver’s Travels.” Three years before his death, 
he experienced that most dreadful of all Imman calamities, 
insanity • and left all his fortune (some legacies excepted) 
towards building an hospital for idiots and lunatics. 


Talbot, John, Earl of Shreivshury, fn. in Shropshire, 1373, 
D. 1453,) a celebrated Englisli geTUTal, whose valour made 
liiin proverbially hateful to the Frencli : he lived in the 
reigns of Henry V. and Henry VI., and was killed at 
the siege of Chatillon, in a sldrmish Adth the Ereiicli 
troops. 

Talbot, WilUani Henry Fox, (b. in Wiltshire, 1800,) an 
English Avriter and photographer, avIio divides with ^M. Da- 
guerre, a Frenchman, the Jionour of having discovered tlie 
art of photography, or taking pictures by the chemical action 
of the sun’s light. 

Taylor. Jeremy, (b. at Ciimbridge, 1613, d. 1667,) an En- 

f lish prelate, Avho Avas chaplain to Charles I., and after the 
lestoration became bishop of DoAvn and Connor. He wrote 
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“ Holy Living and Dying/' and other religious and contro- 
versial works. 

Telford, Thomas, (b. in Eskdale, Dumfriesshire, 1757, D. 
1834,) a famous Scotch civil engineer, who planned the 
Meiiai Suspension Bridge, and laid out many great canals 
and roads in the Midland counties of England and Scot- 
land, as well as the harbours at Aberdeen and Dundee. 

Temple, Sir William, (b. in London, 1628, u. 1699,) an 
eminent statesman, who, after spending twenty years in the 
service of the state, retired for the enjoyment of learned 
leisure. He wrote on politics, and polite literature, and 
his chief works are. Memoirs, Miscellanies, Letters, and 
“Observations on the United Provinces of the Netherlands,” 
to which country he was ambassador in 1668. 


Tennyson, Alfred, (b. near Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 1810,) 
an eminent modern poet and poet-laureate of Great llritain, 
the author of many fine poems, the best of which are the 
“Idylls of the King,” and “Enoch Arden.” 

Thackeray, William 
Makepeace, (b at Cal- 
cutta, ibii, u 186^), one 
of the most talented of 
British novelists and es- 
<ayists ; the author of 
“Vanity Fair,” and nume- 
rous novels ; lectures on 
the “Four Georges,” nu- 
merous Christmas Books, 
and the “•Snob Papers,” 
etc., etc., in Punch. 

Thomson, James, (b. at 
Ednam, lloxburghshire, 

1700, D. ^748,) a poet, 
chiefly famous for his 
“Seasons,” and a poem 
called the “ Castle of In- 
dolence.” 

Thornhill, Sir James, (b. at Weymouth, Dorsetshire, 1676. 

1734,) a painter of great eminence, who was ^pointed 
state painter to Queen Anne, and knighted by George I. 
He painted the dome of St. Paul’s, the Hospital of Green- 
wich, and the Palace of Hampton Court. He was the 
father-in-law of the famous painter, William Hogarth. 

Tillotson, John, (b. at Sowerby, Yorkshire, 1630, d. 1694,) 
a divine, who rose from being a curate at Cheshunt^ in 
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Hertfordshire, to the dignified station of Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He was highly esteemed by King William III. 
His numerous works form the most solid body of practical 
divinity of which the Church of England can boast. 

Turner^ Joseph Mallord William, (b. in London, 1775, p. 
1851,) an English painter, noted for his boldness and origi^ 
iiality as a colourist. Tli egreater part of his fine paintings 
and sketches are the property of tlie nation, and have buSi 
placed in the South Kensington Museum. 

Tyndale, William,, (ji. in Wales, 1500, d. 1536,) embraced 
the doctrines of Luther at an early period, and was the iirsi 
who gave us an English translation of the Bible, which 
drew upon him the imiilacable hatred of the Popish clergy. 
Hcfleci to Germany to avoid their persecutions, thence to 
Antwerp, wlicrc they had the address to cause his appre- 
hension ; and for his noble firmness in religious opinions, he 
was strangled, and then bm'nt. 

Usher, James, (b. in Dublin, 1580, d. 1656,) an archbishop 
of Armagh, so eminent for his virtues and learning at an 
early period, that he was ord^ained both deacon and priest, 
when under the age required. During the rebellion m Ire- 
land, in the reign of Charles I., ho suffered severely, being 
plundered of all he possessed, except his library ; he then 
came into England, and though surrounded by difficulties, 
contrived to publish many valuable works, the chief of 
which is his “ {Sacred Chronology, or Annals of the Old and 
New Testament, from the beginning of the World, to tlu 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, a,d. 70,’' a work whicli 
is one of the chief chronological authorities of the learned. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, (b. in Cheshire, t666, d. 1726,) wa.' 
eminent bPth as a poet and architect. Ho wrote the “ Pro- 
voked Wife,” and other comedies ; and his skill as an arclii 
tect was displayed in the erection of Blenheim House, anil 
Claremont. 

Vane, Sir Henry, {b. about 1612, d. 1662,) an Englisli 
patriot, who took an active i)art against Charles I., but was 
opposed to the arbitrary measures of Cromwell after he be- 
came Protector. He was beheaded for high treason aftei 
the Restoration. 

Wallace^ Sir William, (b. about 1270, d. 1305,) a brave 
Scottish knight, who nobly defended his country, and at- 
tempted to rescue it from the English yoke, in the reign 01 
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Edward L, but be was defeated by the English forces, taken 
prisoner, and though not amenable to the laws of England, 
was tried by them upon a charge of treason, and executed. 

Waller^ Edmund^ (b. at Coleshill, Hertfordshire, 1605, D. 
1687,) was the nephew of Hampden the patriot, and aipoet, 
who wrote some of the most elegant poems in the English 
lan.guage. 

Walpole^ Sir Robert, (b. at Hougliton, Norfolk, 1676, D. 
1745,) a distinguished statesman under George I. and 
George II., and Chancellor of the Exchequer to the latter 
/iionarch : his abilities have never been (piestioncd, his 
integrity often. He was created Earl of Orford. 

Walpole, Horace, (b. 1717, u. 1797,) was the third son of 
Sir Robert Walpole. As a man of wit and taste, who wrote 
in an elegant but playful style, he will long be remembered. 
He became Earl of Orford at the age of seventy-four, by the 
death of his nephew ; and on his death the title became 
extinct. His Letters, the “ Castle of Otranto,” a romance ; 
a tragedy called the “Mysterious Mother,” and his “Anec- 
dotes of Painting,” arc among his best productions. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott considered him the best of English letter- writers. 

Ward, Edward Matthew, (b. in London, 1816,) one of the 
best English historical painters of tlie nineteenth century, 
who has executed many large paintings for the Palace at 
Westminster. Of these, the “ Execution of Montrose,” and 
the “ Last Sleep of Argyle,” may be specially named. 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, (b. at Chislehurst, Kent, 1536, 

i 590 j) celebrated statesman, and secretary to Queen 
lilizabeth. His integrity was so great that he died ex- 
tremely poor. We owe much to Walsingham as a zealous 
supporter of the Protestant religion, and an encourager of 
navigation, arts, and sciences. One of his favourite maxims 
should be deeply impressed upon the minds of all young 
persons : — “ Knowledge is never too dear.” 

Watt, James, (b. at Greenock, 1735, 1819,) an eminent 

mechanician and natural philosopher, wdio effected many 
important improvements in the steam-engine. Ho began 
his career as a maker of mathematical instruments, but in 
774 , entered into partnership with Mr. Boulton, of the 
Soho Works, to enable himself to carry out the idea he 
had already devised, of bringing the steam-engine to greater 
perfection as a means of communicating motive power. 

Wedgwood, Josiah, (b. at Burslcm. Staffordshire, 1 730, D. 
795,) the inventor of the beautiful “ Wedgwood ware,” who 
contrived by his skill in colour, design, and chemistry, to 

IS- 2 
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effect important improvements in the potter^s art, and raise 
the earthenware manufactures of Staffordshire to their pre- 
sent state of excellence. 

Wellington^ Arthur Wellesley, Duke of, (b. in Ireland 
1769, j>, 1852). The greatest general that the United 
Kingdom ever produced, and a 
statesman of considerable diplo- 
matic and administrative ability. 
He served in the Netherlands 
in 1794, and from 1797 to 1805, 
was engaged in India, where lie 
fought many brilliant battles 
against Tippoo 8aib and Rein- 
diah. From 1808 to 1814 he 
w'as lighting against the French 
in the Peninsula, where he won 
his dukedom. In 1815, he de- 
feated Napoleon at Waterloo. 
After tliis he entered on a new 
career, as a statesman, and 
once prime minister of England, 
At his death ho was honoured 

TiiK DUKE OF WELLINGTON. ^Yith u pubUc fuiicral, aiid laid 
in St. PauFs Cathedral, by the side of Nelson. 

Wesley, John, (b. at Ep worth, Lincolnshire, 1703, n. 1791.' 
a celebrated divine, who was the acknowledged foundei ot 
the Methodist Society in 1735. With active, indefatigable 
zeal he preaclied the Gospel three years in America to tin 
native Indians. On his return he devoted himself to the 
organization of tlie religious body now known as Wesleyans 
He was a vedumineuis writer, a collected edition of hi^ 
hymns, sermons, tracts, and controversial writings occiipyiit^ 
32 volumes. 

Whentstonr, Charles, (b. at Gloucester, 1802,) an eniinciv 
natural i>liilosoi)her, who invented the stereoscope, and wa; 
tlie first who shewed the practicability of comnumicatioi 
by electricity, or who, in other words, was the first invento. 
of the electric telegrapli. 

Whiugield, George, (b. in Gloucestershire, 1714, p. 
one of the chief founders and promoters of methodisni aftc 
John AYcsley. He was chaplain to tha Countess of Hun 
tingdon. In 1 738 he visited America, but Quarrelled witl 
Wesley on points of doctrine. 

Whittington, Sir IHchard, a wealthy citizen of London 
who lived in the reigns of Hichard II., Henry IV., au' 
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Henry V. He was knighted when slieriff, and was three 
times Lord ^layor of London. He built Newgate, part of 
Saint Bartholomew’s llospital, and the east end of Guild- 
hall. The time of his death is uncertain, but his last 
mayoralty w'as in 1419. 

Wilherforce^ William, (b. at Hull, 1759, u. 1^133,) a distin- 
piislied philanthropist, who devoted the best ])art of his life 
to i)rocure the abolition of negro slavery, which ho procured 
by act of parli.ament in 1807. 

Wilkie, ^ir David, (b. in Fifesliire, 1785, u. 1841,) a Scotch 
painter, chiefly famous for rustic scenes and interiors. The 
best, ])erhaps, of his paintings are his “Village Boliticians,” 
“ Hent Day,” and the “ Cut Finger.” 

Wishart, George, (b. 1602, d. 1646), a schoolmaster, who 
afterwards became a distinguished Scotch reformer, and 
preached against the Homan Catholics with such effect that 
the people destroyed several of their religious houses. He 
was taken prisoner by some followers of Cardinal Beatoun, 
:iu(l burnt at the stake. 

Wolfe, James, (b. in Kent, 1726, d. 1759,) a British general, 
wlio fought with honour in Austrian Flanders, when only 
twenty years of age, and afterwards being a])pointcd, by the 
Earl of Chatham, brigadier-general, under General Amherst, 
he distinguished himself at the siege of Louisbourg, in Cape 
Bruton, which surrendered to the British arms. In 175^, he 
headed the expedition Jigainst Quebec, and having gained 
'omc steep ascents near the city, called the Heights of 
Abraham, a battle ensued with the French forces. Wolfe 
was shot by a marksman in the midst of victory, and when 
ill the interval of fainting fits, which preceded the agonies 
d death, he heard the cry, “ They run I” and Avas told it was 
the French, “Then,” said he, /‘thank God! I die con- 
tented.” 

Wolsey, Thornas, Cardinal, (b. at IpsAvicli, Suffolk, 1471, 
^530)) an extraordinary man, Avho, from a very inferior 
dation, attained, under Henry VilL, such a height of dignity 
iincl poAver, as Avas never reached by any subject before. 
He became a cardinal and Pope’s legate, and archbishop 
of York ; and Avas long the chancellor, the minister, and 
tile prime favourite of Henry, but his insatiable pride, his 
exactions, and his opposition to Henry’s divorce from Ca- 
tharine of Arragon, rendered him obnoxious to the king 
■ind people, and he Avas therefore inipeached, but his spirits 
oeing broken by the recent indignities he had suftered, 
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lie died of a broken heart, in a monastery, at Leicester;, 
while under arrest. 

Wordsworth^ William, (b. at Cockermoutli, Cumberland, 
1778, D. 1850,) an eminent poet, who succeeded Southey 
poet-laureate, in 1843. Among the best of his poems an- 
the “Excursion,” the “Waggoner,” and the “White Doe (.t 
Itylstone.” 

Wren, Sir Christopher, (b. in AYiltshire, 1632, D. 1723), tlic 
greatest architect of his age, and a good mathematician and 
astronomer. That magnificent fabric, St. rauVs Cathedral, 
which was thirty-live years building; the Monument near 
London Bridge, in commemoration of the Great Fire of 
1666 ; the church of St. Stephen’s Walbrook, and the Theatre 
at Oxford, arc f)roofs of his eminence in architecture. 

Wickliffe, John, (c. in Yorkshire, about 1324, D. 
was the first who opposed the authority of the Pope, and 
the jurisdiction of the Popish bishops in England. Be 
publicly prea(died against the tyrannical usurpations of the 
llomish church, and exposed the fallacy of its doctrines, 
while he jiropagated the reformed opinions in the reign 
of llichard IT. His followers, known by the name of Lol- 
lards, incurred the persecuting hatred of the Catholic clergy, 
but he himself, owing to the protection of J ohn of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, escaped injury. 

Wykeham, or Wickham, William, (b. at Wickham, in 
Hampshire, 1324, r>. 1404,) held his bishopric of Winches- 
ter, under Edward III., IJichard IL, and Henry IV., and 
was for some time lord high chancellor of England. He 
was ever an cncourager of learning and virtue. A skilful 
architect and engineer, he rebuilt Windsor Castle for Ed- 
ward i I [, and was the founder of Now College, Oxford, and 
Wineliester {School. 

Young, Edward, (b. in Hampshire, 16S4, n. 1765,) a clerg}’- 
man and poet, of well established fame, whoso chief work^^ 
are, “Love of Fame the Universal Passion,” and “Night 
Thoughts,” occasioned by the death of his wife. 

Yotiny, Arthur, (b. 1741, d. 1820), a writer on agriculture, 
who visited ditlerent countries in Europe for the purpose of 
noting the state of agriculture and the different modes pur- 
sued in eacli. He wrote a “ Political Aritlmictic,” and the 
“Annals of Agricultiu’c,” besides other work^oii the saiiid 
subject 
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CHAPTEH X. 

An abstract of Foreign Biography, containing Brief 
Notices of some of the most Eminent Men and 
Women of Foreign Countries, arranged alpha-- 
betically. 

Abd-el-Kader, (b. near Mascara, in Oran, Algeria, 1807,) 
an Arab warrior, who for 15 years gallantly resisted the sub- 
jugation of Algeria by the French. He surrendered in 1847, 
and after an imprisonment of some years’ duration in France, 
was permitted to reside at Broussa in Asia Minor. 

Abelard, Fierre, (b. near Nantes, 1079, d. i 142,) a cele- 
brated Frencli monk, poet, and theological writer, noted for 
his attachment to Hcloise, who was compelled by lier uncle 
Fulbert to become a nun. Abelard afterwards erected an 
oratory, called the Farad etc, in Champagne, and his learn- 
ing, with the holiness of his life, induced many to join him. 
When compelled to quit this retreat, he bestowed it upon 
Heloise, and a society of nuns. In the cemetery of Fere la 
Chaise, at Faris, is a monumen to the memory of Abelard 
and Heloise, built of the ruins of the l^araclcte. 

Adams, John, (b. 1736, p. 1825,) an American lawyer and 
statesman, who took an active i)art in securing the inde- 
])endencc of the United States. He succeeded Washington 
us president. It is a curious fact that Adams and Jefferson, 
wlio drew up the Declaration of Independence, and became 
third president, died on the same day, which happened to 
be the fifteenth anniversary of American independence. 

AqHima, Henry Cornelius, (b. at Cologne, i486, D. 1535,) 
a French physician and astrologer, who, like Iloger Bacon, 
from his knowledge of natural pliilosopliy, gained the repu- 
tation of being a magician. 

Akbar, (b. 1542, d. 1605,) the greatest of all the Mo^ 
sovereigns of Hindostan, a great conqueror, but mild, wise, 
and tolerant in the exercise of his absolute power. 

Alaric, a king of the Visigoths, who overran the Itoman 
Binpire, and besieged and captured Bomc. He died while 
besieging Cosenza in Southern Italy, in 410. 
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Alhermi, Juliu.% (b. at Placentia, Italy, 1664, d. 1752,) the 
son of an Italian gardener, who became a cardinal and prime 
minister to the king of Spain, and attained such a degree of 
eminence and power, as enabled him to effect the greatest 
changes in the political state of Europe. 

Alouquerque^ Alphonso, (b. 1452, D. 1515,) a distinguished 
Portuguese commander, who was employed by Emanuel, 
king of Portugal, to make discoveries, and plant colonies in 
the East Indies. He was appointed governor or viceroy ol 
the Portuguese settlements in those parts, and took Oriiius, 
Goa, and Malacca by assault. 

AIJieri, Vittorio, (b. 1749, D. 1803,) an eminent Italian 
poet and dramatic writer, the author of several effective 
tragedies. He married the Countess of Albany, the widow 
of the “ Young Pretender.’’ 

All Pacha, (b. 1750, d. 1822,) an Albanian chief, who gra- 
dually extended his powers over Albania or Epirus, and a 
great part of Greece. His growing power excited the jea- 
lousy of the Sultan, who had him assassinated. 

Alva, Ferdinand Alvarez, J)nke of, (b. 1508, D. 1582,) a 
Spanish general, long in the service of Charles V., Emperor 
of Germany, and King of Spain, and his successor, Philip II. 
By the latter monarch, Alva was appointed to reduce the 
Low Countries^ N etherlands, to obedience. He exercised the 
greatest cruelties upon the natives, yet failed in his endea- 
vours ; for the malcontents exasperated by such treatment, 
formally renounced their allegiance to the Spanish crown, and 
declared their independence as a republic. Alva afterwards 
served his prince more effectually, in an expedition against 
Portugal, dethroning its king and seizing his dominions. 

Andersen, Hans Christian, (b. 1805,) an eminent Danish 
writer of fairy tales and stories for children, Vnich have 
been translated into almost every European language. 

^ Arago, Francois, (b. 1786, ix 1853,) a French mathemath 
ciau and natural pliilosopher, eminent for his scientific dis- 
coveries, and his lectures on astronomy. 

Aretino, Guido, (b. about 995, D. about 1050,) an Italian 
monk of the Benedictine order, who is said to have invented 
the system of musical notation now in use. 

Ariosto, Ludovico, (b. at Beggio, 1474, D. 1533,) an Italian 
poet, celebrated for his comedies, but more especially for his 
epic poem. Charles V., of Germany, distiii^islied him 
highly, and honoured him with the “Orlando Furioso,” 
which has been elegantly translated into English by Mr. 
Bose. 
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Attila^ styled the “ Scourge of God,” a king or tne Huns, 
wlio laid waste the greater part of Italy in the fifth century. 
He died suddenly by bursting a bloodvessel. 

Anher^ Daniel Francois Fsprity (b. at Caen 1784,) a French 
composer, famed for his light and pretty operatic music. 
Among his numerous works may be mentioned, “ TJie Bronze 
Horse,” “ The Crown Diamonds,” ‘’Fra Diavolo,” and “Ma- 
saniello.” 

Angin^tine, Saint ^ a monk of Borne, sent on a mission to 
Jjigland to convert the Saxons* to Christianity by Gregory 
L, in 596. He became the first archbishop of Canterbury, 
and died in 605. 

Aurungzehe^ called the Great ALogul, (b. 1618, d. 1707,) 
was the last of the Alogul sovereigns, wlio held the whole of 
Northern India under subjection. After liim tlic Mogul 
power gradually diminished and dwindled to nothing. 

Baber, (b. 1483, u. 1530,) a descendant of Tamerlane, or 
Timour the Tartar, and the founder of the Mogul Empire in 
India, lie wrote a memoir of his life and times. 

Dalzac, Honorc d(\ (b. at Tours, 1799, u. 1850,) an eminent 
French novelist, remarkable for his knowledge of human 
nature and searching analysis of the passions that influence 
mankind. His novels, the simplest of which is “Eugenio 
Orandet,” form parts of a scries called by him the “ Com^dio 
Humaine” or “ Drama of Life.” 

Jktrharossif, Horush, (b. about 1475, T). 1518,) a Greek cor- 
sair, who ultimately, after a long career of ])iracy, made him- 
self the ruler of Algiers. lie was killed in battle with the 
Spaniards, who invaded Algiers to curb his growing power. 

Ikirt^ Jean^ (b. at Dunkirk, 1651, n. 1702,) a French admi- 
ral, who, when a youth, served under the famous Dutch 
admiral, De Kuyter, but afterwards entered the French ser- 
vice, and was highly successful in his operations against the 
Dutch and English. 

Bayard, Pierre, the Qhevalier, (b. in Dauphiny, 1476, d. 
1524,) a French warrior, distinguished equally by his active 
humanity, and his'.hcroic bravery. After many signal proofs 
of courage and conduct, he fell in Italy, in an action with 

* The Church of England existed as a separate and independent church 
long before the Church of Komc and the bishops of Home pretended to 
any spiritual authority in England, Scotland, and Ireland. The British 
Christians in Wales and elsewhere, refused to ncknowdedge tlio autJiority 
of Augustine, and to conform to the usages of the Latin church, even 
though ordered to do so under threat of destruction by the sword. 
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the Imperi»alists. He was spoken of as the “ Good Knight,’* 
without fear and without reproach. 

Jieauharnai^ Exiqme de^ (b. at Paris, 1780, d. 1824,) the son 
of Josephine, the wife of Napoleon I., by a former marriage. 
He was an able soldier, and rose to eminence under Napo- 
leon, being made by him viceroy of the kingdom of Italy 
in 1805. 

Beethoven^ Ludwig von, (b. at Bonn, 1770^ D. 182^) one of 
the most celebrated composers that ever lived. His chief 
works are his opera “Pidclio,” the song “ Adelaida,’’ the 
“ Mount of Olivos,” an oratorio, and his “ Sinfonia Eroica.” 

BeUini, Vincenzo, (n. in Sicily, 1802, d. 1835,) an eminent 
Italian composer, who wrote the justly celebrated operas— 
“Norma,” “La ^Sonnambula,” “I Puritani,” and many 
others. 

Bcr anger, Bierre Jean de, (b. in Paris, 1780, D. 1857,) a 
French tailor, who became one of the most popular lyric 
poets of France, if not the chief national poet of the X)Cople 
of that country. 

Bernadotle, Jean Bajdistc Jules, (b. at Pan, 1764, d. 1844,) 
a French soldier, who rose from the ranks and became one 
of Napoleon’s marshals. He Avas chosen by the Hwedes as 
nrince royal of Sweden in 1810, and six years later became 
King of Norway and Sweden, under the title of Charles XIV. 

Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo, (b. at Naples, 1598, D. 1680,) 
an eminent Italian sculptor, »":rchitcct, and painter, who de- 
signed the “ Barberiiii I’alace,” and many of the chief build- 
ings of the seventeenth century in Home. He carved a bust 
of Charles 1. from a picture by Vandyck, remarking that it 
was the most unfortunate face he ever looked on. 

Biron, Armand de G(nitaut, Baionde, (b. 1524, p. 1592,) a 
celebrated marshal of France, and general under Henry 111. 
and Henry lY. of France. He saved many Huguenots from 
death during tlie massacre of St. Bartholomew, and his skill 
as a soldier and uncaminion valour have immortalized his 
name. He was killed by a cannon ball, at the siege of 
Epernay. 

Biacher, lA'hrecJdvon, (b. at Bo.stock, 1742, d. 1819,) a cele- 
brated Jh'ussian marshal, who, after serving for many years 
against the French, crowned his military career by following 
up the victory of AVaterloo, which had been already secured 
by the English troops, under the Duke of \Vellington, and 
thus contributed to crush for ever the power of Napoleon. 

Boccacio, John, (n. in Tuscany, 1313, D. 1375,) an Italian 
poet, contemporary with Petrarch, the author of several 
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treatises on classical subjects, and some historical works. 
His fame, however, rests on the “ Decameron,'^ a collection 
of one hundred stories, grave and gay, supposed to be told 
on ten successive days by a party of Italian ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who had quitted Florence while the plague w^as 
raging there. 

Jjotvhaave^ Hermann^ (b. in Holland, at Voorhoot, 1668, 
D. 173S,) was the most celebrated physician of modern times, 
and his botanical and chemical knowledge was proportionate 
to his other accpiirements : the greatest respect was paid to 
liis opinions, and the highest reliance placed upon his i^ro- 
i'essional skill throughout Europe. His perseverance as an 
experimentalist is remarkable, for he is said to have per- 
formed one exi)eriment between 800 and 900 times. 

Nichohii^^ (n. at Paris, 1636,1). 1711,) a French 
poet, and eminent wit, honoured w'ith the patronage of Louis 
aIV., who distinguished his merit by many solid acts of 
kindness. He was originally intended for the bar, but the 
bent of his genius led him to prefer literature to the law as 
a profession. His satires, and his “ Art of Poetry,” have 
been universally admired. 

Bolivar^ (n. at Caracas, Venezuela, 1783, D. 1831,) 

a native of South America, wlio was one of the chief insti- 
gators and leaders of the revolution, or series of revolutions, 
by which the Spanish colonics in South America shook off 
tlie yoke of the mother country. Polivia, as Upper Peru is 
now called, was so named in his honour. 

Bonlmir, Rosa, (n. at l>or<lcaux, 1822,) a French painter, 
famous for her paintings of cattle and horses. Of these her 
“ Horse Fair” is i)erhaps the best and most widely known, 

Bossnet^ ./(tcqxfcSj (b. at Dijon, 1627, i). 1704,) an eminent 
F rench divine, who became bislioj) of Meaux. He was an 
excellent preacher, and a good histoi*ian : liis funeral ora- 
tions, though dramatic in character, arc remarkable for their 
eloquence, and his theological and cojiti ovci’sial works have 
been much read. His chief work is a “ Discourse on Uni- 
versal History.” 

Brake, Ttjcho, (b. atKnudstorp, 1546,1). 1601,) a celebrated 
Danish astronomer, who adopted, or rather invented, an 
erroneous system of astronomy, in oj)i)osition to that of 
Copernicus, whicli is now universally acknowledged to be 
the only true system of tlie universe. He gave lectures on 
astronomy at Oopenhagen, and his astronomical observations 
were very coiTect. 

Bryaixt, William Ctihcn, (b. in Massachusetts, 1794,) one 
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of the best of modern American poets. His poems are dis. 
tin fished for the national spirit that they breathe, as well 
as for tenderness, grace, and beauty of description. 

Bujfon, George Louis le Clerc, Count c/c, (n. at Montbard, 
1707, D. 1788,) a French naturalist and philosopher, win » 
early displayed his love of literature, and science. His great 
work is his “ Natural History, General and Particular,” which 
occupied no less than 46 volumes, besides supplementary 
volumes which were afterwards added. 

Burger^ Gottfried August^ (b. 1748, d. i794,) a celebrated 
German poet, whose ballads of the “ Wild Huntsman” and 
“ Lcnorc,” and other poems, liavc been translated into Eng- 
lish by 8ir Walter iScott and many others. 

Calmet, Augustin, {v>. 1672,0. 1757,) a French Benedictine 
monk, wlio was an iinlefatigablc writer, and a man of worth. 
His principal publications were, a “ Commentary upon the 
Books of the Old and New Testament;” the “History of 
the Old and New Testament “ Universal History, Sacred 
and Profane and “ Historical, Critical, and Chrunologicu] 
Dictionary 01 the Bible.” 

Galvin, John, (b, at Noyon, Picardy, 1509, d. 1564,) a cele- 
brated bTcnch Jleformer, wlio at first w'as a priest of the 
llomisli church ; but he resigned his bencfi(;e upon his 
change of opinions, and persecuted by the Papists, was 
obliged to retire into Hwitzcrland, wdierc lie published his 
“Institutes of the Christian Bcligion.” He w^as afterwards 
chosen one of the ministers of the reformed churcli at 
Geneva, -where he exercised the most unbounded authority. 

Camoens, Luis, (b. at Lisbon, 1527, D. 1579,) a famous Portu- 
guese poet, who wrote the Lusiad, which has been well trans- 
lated % iM r. iMickle into Kiiglisli. He shone as a scholar and 
a soldier, and served his country bravely against the Moors. 
The Lusiad was chiefly written at Macao, in the Canton river. 

Canova, Antonio, (b. at Possagno, Venice, i). 1822,) a cele- 
brated Italian sculi)tor, Avliose statues of eminent men are 
considered to be among the best in the world. He w'as much 
employed in executing monuments to celebrated cardinals 
in the great churches of Borne. 

Carlen, Kjnijie, (b. in Sweden, 1807, d. 1868,) a .Sw'edisli 
novelist, whose -works are very popular in her own country. 
“ The Bose of Tistelon,” and some of the best <if her produce 
tions, have been translated into English. 

Caracci, Luigi, (b. 1555, D. 16 if) ; Augustin, (b. 155S, 
D. 1602); Annibal, (b. 1560,0. 1609.) natives of Bologna, and 
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an celebrated Italian painters, who founded a school and 
style of painting which has become justly celebrated through; 
out the world, nourished in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Cardinal Farnese employed Annibal in painting 
the Farnese gallery at Home ; Augustin resided at the Duke 
of Parma's court ; and Luigi remained at Bologna. Augus- 
tin and Annibal were brothers ; Luigi was their cousin. 

Catherine /., (b. in Livonia, 1683, d. 1727 ) a poor Livonian 
peasant girl, who was first the wife of a Swedish dragoon, 
and afterwards Consort of the llussian Czar, Peter the 
Great, whom she succeeded on the throne. 

Catherine (n. 1729, p. 1796,) an Empress of Eussia, in 
whose time the i)artition of Poland was effected between 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. She was a woman of surpass- 
ing abilities, but of low moral character. 

Cavour, Camilla^ Count (l(\ (b. at Turin, 1809, d. i86r,) an 
able Italian statesman, minister of Victor Emmanuel, who 
was chiefly instrumental in bringing about the union of the 
Italian states and the Constitution of the New Kingdoms of 
Italy, shortly before his death. 

Cellini^ Benvenuto^ (b. at Florence, 1500, D. 1570,) a cele- 
brated Italian goldsmith, sculi»tor, engraver, and soldier, 
skilled also in casting large groui)s of figures in bronze. He 
was engaged in the defence of Rome against the French 
constable Bourbon, whom he shot down as ho advanced to 
the assault. 

Cervantes de Saavedra, Mujueh (r>. at Alcala de Ilenares, 
New Castile, 1547, d. 1616,) a celebrated Spanish dramatic 
author and novelist, wlio wrote about thirty dramas, has 
immortalized his name by his inimitable romance, Don 
Quixote. He fought at the battle of Lepanto, in 1571, and 
afterwards was taken prisoner by pirates, and detained for 
five years at Algiers, as a slave. 

Charles, Albert, (b. 1798, d. 1849,) a King of vSardinia, who 
was compelled to abdicate his throne through reverses in- 
curred by aiding the insurgents of Lombardy, Venice, etc.* 
against Austria, in the revolution of 1848. 

Charles V., (b. at Ghent, 1500, p. 1558,) was King of 
Spain, and Emperor of Germany, and also the sovereign ol 
the Netherlands, Mexico, and Pern, of which the last two 
were added to the Spanish dominions in his time. He was 
a monarch whose power and abilities were at that period 
unecpiallcd. During a long war, Charles was the rival and 
opponent of Francis I., of France, and was finally victorious. 
After bearing the toils and cares of government thirty-eight 
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years, he took the singular resolution of resigning his crown, 
and in a solemn assembly of the states, gave to his brother 
Ferdinand, the empire of Germany, and to Philip, his son, 
his Spanish dominions; he then retired to a monastery’ 
where he survived this act about two years, 

Charles XI (b. at Stockholm, 1682, d. 1718,) a king of 
Sweden, whose passion for war and conquest gained him tin* 
title of the Modern Alexander, though by others he has been 
termed the military madman. At the early age of fifteen, 
he gave proofs of that bold and decisive character, whicli 
afterwards distinguished him: llussia, Denmark, and Po- 
land, entered into a confederation against him ; but he 
defeated the Danish king, dethroned the Polish monarch, 
and gained a signal victory at Narva, over Peter the Great, 
who headed the Russian forces. Peter, how'ever, am]dy 
retaliated upon Charles at the battle of Pultowa, who was 
obliged to seek refuge in the Turkish dominion. After his 
return home, he raised an army, and entered Norway, where, 
at the siege of Fredericshall, a cannon ball put an end to his 
life. 

Chdteauhriand^ Fmngois Aiiffiiste, Marquis f/c, (b. at St. 
Malo, 1769, D. 1848,) a French nobleman, an exile front 
France during the Republic, who wrote many fine works, 
the chief of which are, “Rene,” “ Atala,” and the “ Genius 
of Christianity.” 

Christina, (b. 1626, D. 1689,) a queen of Sweden, the only 
child of Gustavus Adolphus, wliom she succeeded. She 
was fond of learning, and invited the most eminent men of 
letters in Europe to her court. She abdicated in 1654, and 
went to reside at Rome. 

Ciaklini, Henrico, (b. in 1813,) a Piedmontese general, 
who fouglit in the Crimea in 1854, and against the .Austrians 
in 1859. lie took Gaeta from Francis 11 ., of Naples, ami 
commanded the troops in Naples and Sicily when Garibaldi 
was wounded at Aspromonte, in his ill-timed attempt to 
force his way to Rome. 

Cid Campeador, the, a name given to Don Roderigo Dm 
de Bivar, (b. at Burgos, 1040, d. 1099,) a Spanish soldier, at 
first noted for his successes against the enemies of Spain, 
but who afterwards revolted against the Spanish King Al- 
phonse, and maintained his icdependenco till his death. 
His deeds arc commemorated in a fine old. Spanish poem 
called the “Cid.” 

Cimabue, Giovanni, (b. at Florence, 1240, D. 1300,) a 
famous Italian painter in fresco and distemper, the first of 
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the Italian artists of mediaeval times. He learnt from some 
Greek painters who had been sent for to decorate some 
public buildings in Florence. 

Claude Lorraine, properly Claude of Lorraine, (b. in 
Lorraine, 1600, n. 1682,) one of the greatest of landscape 
painters, who painted in oils and fresco. ISome of his best 
works maybe seen in the National Gallery. 

Coeur, Jacques, (b. about 1390, D. 1456,) a French mer- 
chant, who was the greatest connnercial character of his 
time, and who may be termed the Gresham of France. His 
industry and liberality of spirit, went hand in hand : to 
Charles VII., when in great distress, he generously lent large 
sums of money, refusing to accept any acknowledgment for 
them ; but having powerful enemies, ho was, not 'long after, 
accused of treasonable practices, and obliged to rpiit France 
h)r Italy, where the pope took him under his protection, and 
Cocur died in his service. 

Colif/ny, Gasqnird de Chatillon, (b. at Sur Loing, 1517. 
D. 1572,) admiral of France, and a celebrated h^rcnch general 
and statesman ; was one of the chiefs of the Protestant party 
during the religious wars in France, and was eminently brave 
and humane. Ho fell in the atrocious massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew's Day. 

Columhus, Christopher, (b. 1445, i). 1506,) a celebrated 
Genoese navigator, the discoverer of the “New World.'' 
This truly great man experienced, through a long life, the 
most trying disappointments * he was ridiculed by those who 
had not sense to comprehend his schemes, and fathom hia 
intentions ; but he surmounted every obstacle, and under 
the auspices of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Spain, added 
America to their dominions. He died a poor man, neglected 
by the monarch for whom he had done so much. 

Comings, Fhiiip de, (n. in Flanders, 1445, D. 1509,) was an 
upright statesman, and an excellent and impartial historian, 
lie resided at the court of France, in the reign of Louis XI., 
and was held in high esteem by that prince ; but, upon 
his death, he was disg aced and imprisoned. His chief 
work was his “Memoirs of his own Times." 

Conde, Louis, Prince of, (b. at Paris, 1621, d. 1686,) an 
illustrious French gener 1, who entered the army when a 
boy, and was soon distinguished by his valour and conduct. 
He gained the battle of Itocroy, in 1643, against the Spanish 
forces, and that of Nordlingen, and others, in Germany, in 
1645. Ly the intrigues ofXSardinal Mazarin and the minis 
try, Cona4 was disgraced and imprisoned ; but he afterwards 
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obtained his jjardon, and again served his country effectually 
against Spain. 

Confucius, a Chinese philosopher, who lived in or about 
the sixth century, n.c. He is considered to be the great- 
est moral philosopher 
the Chinese nation lias 
ever possessed ; his me- 
mory is held in the higli- 
est veneration, while his 
works are regarded as 
the fountain of wisdom. 
The Chinese still pre- 
serve the costume and 
customs of the time of 
Confucius. 

Cooper, James Fern- 
more, (b. 1789, D. 1851.) 
a famous American no- 
velist, the Scott of Ame- 
rica, remarkable for the national spirit of his works. Among 
them the “Spy,’^ “Ijionel Ijincoln,’’thc ‘‘Pioneers,” the “Pied 
Bover/’ tlie “ Prairie,” and “Last of the Mohicans,” may be 
named as the best. 

Copemiicns, Nicholas, ( b . at Thorn, Prussia, 1473, !>. 1543,) 
a celebrated astronomer and mathematician, who established 
the true system of the universe, in opposition to that of 
Ptolemy, which had till his time been generally received. 
The great work of Copernicus, is “ On the Eevolutions ot 
the Celestial Orbs.” He was first a physician by profession, 
and afterwards entered the Church. 

Cordaij {.V Armans, Mame Anw 
Cli/irlotle, ( b . 1768, T>. 1793,) a young 
F rench lady of great beauty, who assas- 
sinated Marat, wlio with Robespierre 
and some others equally infamous, de- 
stroyed thousands of Frenchmen during 
the “reign of terror” that followed 
tlie outburst of the French Revolution. 
Corneille, Fierre, (b. at Rouen, 1606, 
cn.\Ti LOTTE CORDA.T. D. 1 684,) an cmiuent French poet, 
whose dramatic works are in general excellent. The best of 
his plays are the “ Cid,” “ Horace,’' and “ Menteur, or the 
Liar.’^ . ' 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri, called from tlie place of his 
birth, ( b . at Correggio, 1494, i>. iS'14.) an Italian painter of 
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great merit, who excelled in painting the human figure, and 
was celebrated for the delicacy of liis flesh tints. 

Cortes, Hernando, (b. at Medellin, in Estremadura, 1485, 
D. iS 47 >) 3 - celebrated Spaniard, who took part in the con- 
quest of Cuba, under Velasquez, and afterwards, in 1519, 
embarked with a small force for Mexico, which he conquered 
and annexed to the Spanish dominions in the reign of 
Charles V. He was brave and persevering, but utterly des- 
titute of humanity. 

Cuvier, Georae, Baron, (b.^ at Montbcliard, 1769, D. at 
Paris, 1832,) a French naturalist, remarkable for his know- 
ledge of comparative anatomy and advancement of the na- 
tural sciences. He wrote many great works, of which the 
best is said to be liis “ Theory of the Earth.'^ 


D’Alembert, le Rond, (b. at Paris, 1717, d. 1783,) a 
celebrated French philosoplier and mathematician who 
assisted in compiling the French “ Encyclop6die,” and pub- 
lished the “ Elements of ]\Iusic,” and various miscellaneous 
works ill mathematics, liistory, and natural science. 

DanneckeVj Johann Heinrich, (b. at Stuttgart, 1758, D. 
1841,) an eminent German sculptor, whose finest works are 
his “ Ariadne,” well known through coi)ics in Parian ware in 
England and a statue of Our Saviour in one of the royal 
palaces at St. Pptcipburgh. 

Dante, oi\\QXVfhQ Durante, Aliffldcri, (b. at Florence, 1265, 
D. 1321,) a celebrated Italian poet, who was one of the chief 
magistrates of F^.orence during the quarrels of the rival 
factions of the iJianchi and the Neri. lie sided with the 


former, and the latter gaining the ascendency, he was ban- 
ished. He retired to llavenna, and there wrote liis famous 
poem, “ I .a Divina Commedia,” a vision 
of hefl^ purgatory, and paradise. 

D'Jrc, Jeanne, (b. at Domremy, near 
Vaucouleurs, 1410, u. at Koueii, 1431,) \ 

a young Frenchwoman, wrongly called 
tloan of Arc, wlio was mainly the j 

Aeans of restoring Charles YII. to the \ J 

^ rench throne after the conquest of the 
; ^eater part of France by Henry V. of 
England. She supposed herself to have t v * ^ v n * « r 

been divinely inspired. She was taken 
by the English at the siege of Compiegne, and burnt as a 
^itch. 

Davila, Henrico Caterino, (b. near Padua, 1576, d. 1631,) 

16 
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an eminent historian of Spanish descent, who served with 
reputation in the French army, and afterwards wciiA into 
Italy, where he was assassinated. He wrote the History of 
the Civil Wars in France, which has always been csteeincMl 
the most correct account extant of the times of which lit 
wrote. 

Ddvis^ Jefferson, (b. in Kentucky, 1808,) the president of 
tlio Confederate States of America during the struggle of 
the south against the north in the civil war of 1861—5. Ih- 
was c(][ually famous as a soldier and statesman. 

JJecandoUe, Aufjusiin, (b. at Geneva, 1778, d. 1841,) aii 
eminent botanist, who wrote many works and papers on hi^ 
favourite subject. 

Delarocke, Paul, (b. at Paris, 1797, p. 1856,) a famou- 
French historical painter, whoso subjects w^ere clhell.N' 
selected from English history, as the “Children of Edwani 
IV. in the Tower,” etc. 

Demoivre, Ahroham, (b. 1667, d. 1754,) an eminent Frcncl' 
mathematician, whose best work, on the “Doctrine 01 
Chances,” was dedicated to Sir Isaac Newton. 

Descartes, Ilene, (li. 1596, d. 1650,) a French mathemati- 
cian, musician, and natural philosopher, chiefly renownctl 
for his researches in dioptrics. He was invited by Christiii:>. 
of Sweden to Stockholm, where he died. 

Domodchino, (b. at Bologna, 1581, d. 1641), an Italian 
painter, a pupil of the Caracci ; his paintings are in higli 
estimation, and his architectural designs have been much 
admired. He was called the Ox, on account of his slowncs^. 

Doria, Andrew, (b. at Oneglia, 1468, d. 1560,) the greatest 
naval commander of the age he lived in, and the deliverCi 
of Genoa from French OYipression ; the sovereignty of hi> 
country was offered him, but he nobly refused to dei)rivi' 
the Genoese of their independence; his grateful country- 
men, however, raised a palace for Doria, and erected a statue 
in honour of their hero. 

Ducfucsclin, Bertrand, (b. about 1314,0. 1380,) a famous 
French general who was made Constable of France. He 
drove the English out of Normandy, Guienne, and Poitou, 
but was twice taken prisoner by them. Ho was the mo.^t 
celebrated knight of his time for chivalrous courage and 
honourable conduct. 

Dumas, Alexandre, (b. 1803,) a French nov-^list aiul 
dramatic autlwr, celebrated for the numoer of his composi- 
tions. His best novel is the “ Count of Monte Cristo.” 

Dmer, Albert, (b. in Germany, at Nuremberg, 1471, i'* 
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1528,) a celebrated engraver and painter, wliose engravings, 
though numerous, are excellent ; his paintings are extremely 
scarce. He was patronised by Maximilian, Emperor of 
Germany, who granted him letters of nobility. He Vv as the 
first who engraved upon wood. 

Eginard, (b. about 780, d. 845,) an eminent German his- 
torian who married Charlemagne s daughter Emma, and who 
wrote a “Life of Charlemagne” and the “Annals of France 
from 741 to 829.” 

Elzevir, the surname of a family of celebrated printers at 
Amsterdam, and Leyden, who flourished between the years 
1595 and 1680, and were renowned for the beauty of their 
types. There were five Elzevirs : John, Bonaventure, Ahra- 
ham, Louis, and Daniel. 

Emmanuel, a king of Portugal who reigned from 1495 to 
1521, and was noted for his encouragement of maritime dis- 
covery. In his reign Vasco de Gama sailed to India, and 
CabrM discovered Brazil. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, (b. at Botterdam, 1467, d. 1536,) a 
celebrated Dutchman, who was the most elegant of the 
modern Latin authors, and the great restorer of learning in 
Rurope. To the writings of Erasmus wo may attribute the 
dawning of the reformation, since he first introduced the 
taste for literature, and consequently luomotcd the spirit of 
inquiry ; it is still doubtful what were his religious opinions, 
as lie occasionally temporised with both parties ; he travelled 
into Italy, Switzerland, France, and England, and was 
courted by the great men of those countries, with the most 
sedulous attention. 

EsparUro, Baldomero, Duke de la Victoria, (b. 1792,) a 
Spanish general and statesman who fought against Don 
Carlos in the civil war, and secured the supremacy of the 
Queen Isabella II. He was regent of Spain from 1841 to 
1843, hut, like all Spanish statesmen, has experienced great 
vicissitudes, being at one time at the head of affairs and at 
another an exile. 

Eugene, Prince of Savoy, (b. in Paris, 1663, d. 1736,) a dis- 
tinguished general who at first served under Louis XIV., 
but that monarch refusing to advance his interests, Eugene 
quitted France, and entered the Austrian service as a volun- 
teer. His valour soon procured him a company, and he de- 
feated the Turks some time after at Peterwaradin. The 
Emperor then sent him against the French, and lie became 
one of the most formidable enemies France ever knew \ he 

16—2 
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joined the Duke of Marlborough, whom he aided in gaining 
some of the great victories that shed a lustre on Queen 
Anne^s reign. 

Euler, Leonard, (b. at Basle, 1 707, d. i 783,) a great Swiss 
mathematician who was invited to llussia by (Jalherine I., 
and appointed professor of natural philosophy at St. Peters- 
burg. He then accepted an offer made him by Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, and assisted in the establishment of 
the Academy at Berlin ; but he subsequently returned to 
St. Petersburg, where he died. He published many memoirs 
and papers on mathematics and astronomy. 

Eyck, Hubert van (b. 1366, d. 1426,) and John van, (?,. 
137a D. i^i,) two brothers who painted in oils, and founded 
the Flemish school of painting. 


Fahrenheit, Gabriel Daniel, (b. at Dantzic, 1686, n. 
1736,) an experimental philosopher who improved the ther- 
mometer, and made an entirely new scale for that useful 
instrument, which has been generally adopted by the Eng- 
lish. 

Falieri, Marino, a doge of Venice who. for seeking to 

murder tlie senators, and 
render liimsclf the abso- 
lute ruler of the republic, 
Tv^as beheaded in 1355. 
One of Byron's dramas is 
founded on this historical 
fact. 

Farnese, Alexander, (b. 
1520J D. 1589,) an Italian 
cardinal, eminent for the 
sanctity of hisr life, his 
public spirit, and un- 
bounded charities. 

Farnese, Alexander, 
Duke of Parma, (b. 1546, 
D. 1592,) a skilful general 
who for some time con- 
ducted the operations of 
the troops of Philip IT. of 
Spain against the Dutch during their struggle for freedom. 

Faust, John, (b. Jibout 1400, d. about 1466 ) a goldsmith 
of Mayence who shares with Guttenberg and Schdfer the 
honour of having invented printing and bringing it to per- 
fection. Faust’s share in the work seems to have been that 
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of having invented punches and matrixes for casting metal 
tyiie. 

Fenelon, Francis de Saliffnac de Tamothe^ (n. at Fenelon, 
1651, D. 1715,) a French divine, Archbishop of Cambray, an 
excellent preacher, and an elegant writer. He was tutor to 
the Dukes of Anjou, Berri, and Burgundy ; for the instruc- 
tion of the last named prince, he wrote Ins celebrated “ Ad- 
ventures of Telemaclms.” Bossuet, bisliop of Meaux, was 
the enemy of Fencloii, and had suHicicnt interest at court to 
procure the disgrace of tlie archbishop; the alleged cause 
was a little book called the “Maxims of the Saints,” sup- 
posed to contain many mystical notions ; this book was 
censured by the roi)o, and Fcnclon submitted with the 
greatest resignation to liis decision. He wrote “Dialogues 
of the Dead,” “Dialogues on Elo(j[ucnce,” and some other 
tracts. 

Ferdinand F., (n. 1452, d. 1516,) the first Spanish 
monarch who may be considered as king of all Spain. Ho 
expelled tlie floors from Spain, and conquered (iranada. 
In his reign Columbus discovered America. His consort 
was Isabella, in whose right he added Castile to his heredi- 
tary dominions of Aragon. He was called the “ Catholic.” 

Ferdous% (p,. about 916, d. 1020,) a celebrated Persian poet, 
whose chief work, the “ Hhah Nameh,” contains the annals 
of the Persian kings. This poem engaged him for nearly 
thirty years, and has been higldy spoken of by 8ir William 
Jones, whose critical knowledge of Persian enabled him to 
judge with accuracy of its beauties. 

Fleurij, Andre llercule (/c, (b. 1653, i>. 1743,) a celebrated 
French statesman, and cardinal, prime minister to Louis 
XV. He was one of the most able ncgociators then in 
Europe, and for a long period conducted affairs at home and 
abroad with the most brilliant success and honour to himself 
and his country. 

Fontaine^ John de la^ (b. 1621, d. 1695,) a French writet 
whose tales and fables are highly celebrated, while his mis- 
cellaneous works possess the merit of originality at least. 

Fontenelle, Bernard de, an excellent French Avriter, who 
lived to complete a century, being born at Ptouen, 1657, and 
died 1757. His “Dialogues of the Dead,” “Plurality of 
Worlds,” “Moral Discourses,” and “ History of the French 
Theatre,” are among the best of his works. 

Foi't, Francis le, (b. at Geneva, 1656, d. 1699,) was tho 
favourite and friend of Peter the Great, Czar of Bussia, who' 
made Le Fort liis minister of state, and commander-in-chief 
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of his forces. No man so well knew the art of working upon 
Peter’s mind, and he could succeed in persuading him to 
that from which he was most averse ; many of Peter’s public 
plans for tlie benefit of Eussia, are supposed to have origin- 
ated with this brave officer. 

Foscari, Francisco, (n. about 1374, D. 1457,) a doge of 
Venice for 34 years who raised the importance of the repub- 
lic in Europe, and added greatly to its territory. He was 
compelled to torture and banish his son Jacopo, on sus- 
picion of being concerned in the murder of a Venetian 
Senator. On this is founded Byron’s drama of the “ Two 
Foscari.” 

Fouche, Joseph, Dnlce of Otranto, (b. at Nantes, 1763,0. 
1820,) the minister of police under Napoleon I., a man who 
was as unscrupulous in attaining his ends as he was tal- 
ented. 

Franklin, Benjamin, (b. at Boston, 1706, D. 1790,) an 
American philosopher and statesman, who in early life was 
a printer. His discoveries, however, and experiments in 
natural philosophy recommended him to the notice of the 
learned, his abilities became generally known, and he was 
elected a member of the general assembly at Philadelphia. 
After the breaking out of hostilities between England <p(l 
America, Franklin assisted in the formation of the constitu- 
tion of the new country, and was sent as ambassador to 
Paris, where, in 1783, he signed the treaty by which Great 
Britain recognised American independence. 

Frederick the Great, (b. 1712, d. 1786,) a King of Prussia 
who consolidated and extended the Prussian kingdom which 
had been founded and matured by his grandfather and 
father. He added Silesia and a large part of Poland to the 
Jkussian t(irritory. He wrote several works, of ’v^hich the 
chief are “Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg,” and 
“History of the Seven Years’ War.” 

F^'oissart, iSir John, (b. at Valenciennes, 1337, D. 1410,) a 
French poet and historian who wrote a “chronicle” of 
events happening in England, France, and Spain from 1326 
to 1400. 

Galilei, Gedileo, (b. at Pisa, 1564, d. 1642,) was an emi- 
nent Italian astronomer. For maintaimng that the earth 
goes round the sun, the priests of the Inquisition imprisoned 
him for a year, and compelled him to make a formal renun- 
ciation of his heretical opinions. He greatly improved the 
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fceiescope ; but by incessant application to study, and th* 
use of liis glasses, ultimately became blind. 

Gall, Francis Joseph, (b. at Leifenbrunn, 1758, D. 1828,) a 
German physician, who, in conjunction with Spurzheim, 
founded the science of phrenology, or the determination of 
the character by the coniiguration of the scull. 

Galvani, Luigi, (b. at Bologna, 1737, i). 1798,) an eminent 
Italian anatomist who discovered galvanism, a certain 
electrical property belonging to animal substances. 

Gama, Vasco dc, (b. at Sines, in Portugal, about 1475, D. 
1525,) a Portuguese navigator, who was sent by Emanuel, 
king of Portugal, to double the Cape of Good Hope, and 
who is memorable as the discoverer of that route to the 
Mast Indies. John 111 . a])pointcd him viceroy of the Por- 
tuguese settlements in India. 

Garibaldi, Joseph, (b. at Nice, 1S07,) an Italian patriot, 
who was entrusted with the defence of Ivome against the 
French in 1848. He gained Haplcs and Sicu’ly "for Victor 
Kmmanucl, in i860, and did the greater part of the work 
tliat made him King of Italy. In 1862, he failed in an 
attempt to add Home to the rest of the new kingdom, and 
since that time, except during the war with Austria in 1866, 
has remained (juictly in his island-home, (^)rcra. 

Genghis Khan, (b. 1163,1). 1227,) a ^longolian, who con- 
quered and brought under his sway the whole of Central 
Asia, from the Caspian Hea to the Pacific Ocean. 

Genlis, Fdicitc Stephanie, Countess de, (b. 1746, d. 1830,) 
a French lady, the author of several excellent works, who 
became, in 1 782, governess to the children of the Duke de 
Chartres. 8he wrote the “Theatre of Education,” “ Annals 
of Virtue,’^ etc. 

Gensrru. (b. at Seville, 406, u. 477,) a prince of the Van- 
dals, who lounded the Vandal kingdom in Northern Africa, 
which comprised what are iioav called the Barbary States, 
with Corsica, Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles. 

Giotto, (b. at Vespignano, 1276, d. 1336,) was an Italian, 
famed as a painter, architect, and sculptor. He was origi- 
nally a shepherd’s boy, and amused himself with painting 
the hock under liis care ; he painted portraits, but excelled 
in landscapes, cattle, and mosaic work. 

Gluck, Christopher, (b. 1714, u. 1787,) a distinguished 
German musician, the composer of “ Armida,” “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” and many other beautiful operas. 

Goethe, John Wolfgang von, (b. at Frankfort on the Maine, 
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1749, D. 1832), a German lyric poet, dramatic author, and 
novelist ; one of the most distinguished writers that Ger- 
many has produced. His finest dramatic poem is “ Faust, 
wliile the best of his works of fiction is “Wilhelm 
Meister.^^ His name is pronounced ger-te. 

Grant Ulysses S., (b. in Ohio, 1822,) a general of the army 
of the United States, who by uniiinching determination and 
a reckless waste of human life succeeded in beating the Con- 
federate General, Robert Lee, compelling him to withdraw 
from Richmond, the capital of the Confederate States, and 
thus virtually ending the existence of the federation, and 
bringing the stfites that had formed it once more within 
the pale of the Union. In 1869, after the term of office of 
Andrew Johnson had expired, Grant became Fresident of 
the United States. 

Grotius, Ifwjo^ (b. at Delft, in Holland, 1583, D. 1645,) a 
Dutchman, who was eminent as a statesman, pliilosopher, 
mathematician, and poet. He was the autlior of several 
works, on very dillerent subjects. As a jurist his fame rests 
on his treatise on international law, entitled “ De Jure Pacis 
ct Belli,” while his book “ On the Truth of the Christian 
Religion,” has become a standard work on divinity. 

Guericke^ Olio von, (n. 1602, d. 1686,) an eminent Prussian 
experimental philosopher, who invented the air pump, and 
was the first to prove that the air had perceptible weight. 

Guicciardini, (b. at Florence, 1482, d. 1540,) an eminent 
Italian historian, who served Pope Leo X., Adrian VI., and 
Clement YII., and wrote a valuable “History of Italy.” 
His nephew, Luigi Guicciardini, (n. 1523, d. 1589,) was also 
an excellent liistorian, and wrote a description of the Low 
Countries. 

Guido, Ji.cn I, ( b . at Bologna, 1575, T>. 1642,) a celebrated 
Italian painter, who studied in the school of Luigi Caracci, 
and was part icularly hap]>y in re])resenting the expression of 
the eye. His finest painting is the “Crucifixion of St. 
Peter,” in the Vatican. 

Guise, a noble family, whose members were prominent in 
French liLstory during thti i6th and 17th centuries. The 
principal of these were : — • 

Claude, (b. 1493, d. 1550,) the founder of the family, and 
first duke of Guise. He was the fifth soi^ of Rend, duke of 
Lorraine ; he married a princess of the lioflse of Bourbon, 
and distinguished himself at the battle of ^larignano. 

Francis, (b. 1519, d. 1563,) in wliose time began the fac- 
tions between the Guises and the Protestant house of 
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Cond^. He enjoyed the hirfiest power, headed the Roman 
Catholic party, and was killed by a pistol shot fired by a 
Protestant goiitleman named Poltrot de M6r(^. 

Henry A js. 1550, d. 1588,) son of the preceding, was head 
of the “ League,” an association formed against Henry HI. 
of France, lie was assassinated by order of that monarch, 
at Blois. 

Charles, {Ti. 1571, T>. 1640,) who after his father Henry's 
death, snfiered long inpn-isoinnent, but at length came to 
an understanding Avitli the king. 

Charles, (b. 1525, ix 1574,) commonly called the “Cardinal 
of Lorraine,” a son of Francis, the secf)nd duke, notorious 
for his bitter persecution of the Huguenots in the time of 
Charles IX. 

Gustaviis Adolphus, (b. at Stockholm, 1594, p. 1632,) a 
king of Sweden, who took the command of the Protestant 
troops of Glermany against the Imperialists, and defeated 
Tilly twice, and Wallenstein once, lie fell in the hour of 
victory, at Lutzen. 

Gustavus Vasa, (b. at Ockstadt, near Stockholm, 1490, D, 
1559,) was the gallant deliverer of his country, Sweden, 
from the tyrannical oppression of Christian, king of Den- 
mark. The Swedes, in gTatituJo for this signal service, 
elected him their king in 1527; and Gustavus had after- 
wards sunicient iidiucnce in tJic senate to render the monar- 
chy hereditary. He reigned gloriously, and established the 
reformed religion in Sweden. 

Hafiz, (b. at Shiraz about 1320, p. about 1388,) a cele- 
brated Persian lyric })oet, whose i)ocms were collected and 
published uiulcr the title of the “ Divan.” 

Jlahnemjinn, JSamuel, (b. in Saxony, 1755, p. 1843,) the 
inventor of homceopathy, a system of medical practice, 
founded on the theory that all diseases arising from natural 
causes, should be cured by medicines which would procluce 
symptoms of a similar character in the human frame when 
taken in sufficient (piantities. 

Handel, George F r e deride, {vi. at Halle, in Saxony, 1684, 
D. 1759,) the greatest musician and c()m])oscr of his time. 
He was intended for the law, but music being his prevail- 
ing taste, he was al loured to cidtivate it, and composed an 
opera, when only nineteen, Avhich was performed at Ham- 
burgh. In 1712 he settled in England, and Queen Anno 
granted him a ])cnsioii, wdiich George I. increased. He was 
in the highest reputation as a player on the organ and harp- 
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sichord. His works were collected and published by Dr 
Arnold 

llawtliome^ Nathaniel, (b. in Massachusetts about 1807,) a 
talented American novelist ; the author of the “ Scarlet 
Letter/^ the “ House with Seven Gables,” and other clever 
works of fiction. 

Haydn, Joseph, (b. at llohau, 1732, d. 1809,) a celebrated 
German composer ; the author of the “ Creation,” and other 
oratorios, several operas and symphonies, and quartets f(jr 
the violin. 

Hemsius, Anthony, (b. 1641, D. 1720,) a Dutch statesman, 
pensionary of Ifolland in the time of William III. and Mary, 
and Queen Anne, who assisted Marlborough and Prince 
Euf^cne in the operations of the allied armies 

against the French in Flanders. 

Henrietta ATaria, (b. at Paris, 
1609, D. 1669,) the wife of the 
unfortunate Charles L, was th(j 
daughter of Henry IV., and 
Marie de Mcdicis. After the 
death of the king, whom she 
survived twenty yejirs, she re- 
tired into a convent in France. 

Herschel, iSir Williain, (b. at 
Hanover, 1738, d. 1822,) one of 
the most distinguished of mo- 
dern astronomers, who was ori- 
ginally a musician, in which 
HENiiiETiA MARIA. Capacity he came to England. 

Turning lus attention to astro- 
nomy, he discovered the planet Uranus, wliich was at firsit 
named Georyinin Sidns, after George 111 ., who hiade liini 
his private astronomer. 

Ilo/er, Andrew, (n. in the Tyrol, 1767, d. 1810,) a Tyrolese 
patriot, who led his countrymen against tlic French and 
Bavarians, and defeated and destroyed three armies sent 
into the country by Najioleon I. Betrayed at last, by one 
with wdiom ho liacl sought a refuge wdien overpowered by 
numbers, this courageous innkeeper was taken and shot. 

Holbein, Ham, (b. near Augsburg, 1498,0. 1554,) a Ger- 
man painter, famed for his jiortraits ami historical pieces. 
He came over into England, where Sir Thomas More patro- 
nised him : he w^as afterwards appointed painter to Henry 
VIIL 

llortense, (b. at Paris, 1783, d. 1837,) for a short time 
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Queen of Holland, tlirongli her marriage with Louis Bona- 
jiartc, was the mother of Napoleon 111., and the daughter 
of Josephine, first consort of Napoleon I. by her first mar- 
riage with Alexander Viscount de Beauliarnais. 

JIue, the Ahh(\ (b. at 
Toulouse, 1 8 1 3,) a F rench 
priest who went as a mis- 
sionary to China, and tra- 
velled through China and 
Tartary. He wrote among 
(itlicr works an account 
of his journey, giving a 
full account of the archi- 
leoture, costume, institu- 
tions, manners, and cus- 
roins of the Chinese. 

Victor, (b. at 
bosan^on, 1802,) an 
viainent French poet, 
novelist and dramatic 
author. His works arc 
all tinged with that re- paoopa, on ciunesk temple. 
luiblican spirit which 

lias for years kept him in exile from his native country. 

Humboldt, Frederick, Jkiro)t von, (b. at Berlin, 1769, j>, 
1859,) eminent Cerman natural philosopher and travel- 
ler, noted for liis exploration in South America and Asia, 
lie has written many important works, the chief of which 
is “Kosmos, or a Physical i)cscri])tion of the Universe." 

IIuss, John, (b. at Hussinetz, in r>ohcmia, about 1375, D. 
1415,) was one of the earliest reformers, the defender of 
Wickliffe, itnd the firm opposcr of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation ; his followers Averc called Hussites. The Pope 
issued a bull against heretics, but Huss found protection 
witli the King of Bohemia for a tinuj, still promoting the 
reformed doctrines. He was cited to make his appearance 
at the council of Constance, and a safe conduct was granted 
him, but he was treacherously throAvn into prison, and sen- 
tenced to be burnt at the stake. 

Huygens, Christian, (b. at the Hague, in Holland, 1629, 
D. 1695,) was a mathematician and astronomer, an improver 
of the telescope and clock pendulums. The celebrated Col- 
bci*t granted him a ijension in France, and he was chosen 
fellow of the Boyal Society in England. He wrote some 
v/orks on matliematics and astronom3\ 
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Ibrahim Pasha, (b. at Albania, 1789, d. 1848,) tho sue 
cessor and step-son of Melicmet Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt 
Ho armed and disciplined the Egyptian army, occupiei 
Syria, and went far towards making himself master of tin 
/Vsiatic possessions of the Sultan of Turkey, when Ids careei 
of victory was stopped by the capture of Acre, by Adiiiira 
>Stopford and Sir Charles Napier, in 1S40. 

Inrfres, Jean Dominique Awjuste, (b. at Montauban, 1781 
D. 1867,) one of the most famous i)ainters tliat France ovo 
produced. He painted excellent portraits of Napoleon L, a 
lirst consul and emperor. 

Irving, Washington, (b. at New York, 1783, D. 1859,) i 
celebrated American novelist and historian, autlior of i 
humourous “History of New York,’^ “Talcs of the Alliani 
bra,” “Chronicles of Woolfert’s lloost,” etc., and some ad 
mirable histories and biographical works, as tlie “ Coiupics 
of Granada,” the “ Life of Mahomet,” the “ Life of Wasluiig 
ton,” etc. 

Iturbide, Augustin, (b. 1784, d. 1824,) a Mexican, who wa 
proclaimed Emperor of ])kIexico after tlie revolution, wind 
rendered that country independent of Spain. Finding Iii 
countrymen averse to his government, lie abdicated in 1823 
and went to Italy ; but having lauded again in Mexico ii 
the following year, with the view of recovering Ids crown 
ho was shot as a traitor to the liberties of ids country. 

Jackson, Thomas, called Stonewall’^ Jaehson, (b. in Vii 
trinia, 1826, n. 1863,) a gallant oliiccr of the army of tli 
Confederate States of America, who defeated several of th 
best unionist generals during tlie civil war. He was shot i 
mistake by some of his own men, and sank under the wouik 

Jacquard, Joscqdi Marie, (b. at Lyons, 1752, d: 1834,) a 
able mechanician, a weaver by trade, wlio invented the ceh 
brated loom which bears Ids name. This loom is used fc 
weaving figured silks, 

Jansenius, Cornelias, (b. at Leerdam, in Holland, 158- 
D. 1638,) a bishop of Ypres, founder of the sect of Jansenist 
who differed from the Roman Catholics in some points i 
faith, and were denounced as heretics by Urban VIII. an 
Innocent X. 

Jehaiighir, (b. about 1570, d. 1627,) yi Mogid emperor ( 
Hindostan, wise, generous, and a patron of the arts an 
learning, who succeeded his father Akbar, in 1605. 

Jerome of Prague, (b. at Prague, 1378, d. 1416,) was tl 
disciple of Huss, and sedulously spread his religious opinioi 
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in his native country, in 1408. The council of Constance 
cited him to answer for his heretical faith, and having been 
niTCsted and sent thither, he was condemned to be burnt. 
Jerome was a man of considerable talents and learning. 

Joan of Arc, see Dare, Jeanne, 

John tiL, (Sobieski, was elected king of Poland in 1674, 
«nnd D. 1696). Famed as a warrior, tlie victories he gained 
o^xT the Turks and Tartars procured his election to the 
Popish throne. Among other achievements he compelled 
the Turks to raise the siege of Vienna, in 1683. He was a 
[)atron of the learned, and a liberal encourager of the arts. 

Jordaens, James, (b. at Antwcrji, 1594, d. 1678,) a Flemish 
painter, the pupil of lleubcns, and admired for liis brilliant 
colourii.’g. 

Josephine, (b. in Martinique, 1760, 
r>. 1814,) was the daughter of Count 
Tasclier de la Pageric, and married 
iirstly the Viscount do Peauharnais, 
wlio was guillotined. She subsequently 
became the wife of Napoleon i., who 
divorced her in order to marry a prin- 
cess of the house of Austria. 

Jussieu, Antoine Laurent de, (b. at 
Lyons, 1748, D. 1836,) an eminent Preneh 
botanist, the most talented, indeed, of 
a talented family of ])otanists, author of tlie “Natural Sys- 
tam of Botany, vdiicli has taken the place of the artificial 
system which was iii- 
\ eiited by Linnajus. 

Kane, Elisha Kent, 

'b. at ll^iladelphia, 

1S22, D. 1857,) an emi- 
nent American travel- 
ler, who, after visiting 
many parts of Asia 
and Africa, took part 
in the American expe- 
dition, in search of Sir 
John Franklin, sent 
ou,t by Mr. Grinnell, 
in 1850, and took the xeavellixo is tub aectic eegioits. 
command of another 

for die same purpose, in 1853, exploring in his travels a 
great part of the Arctic regions. 
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Karamsiny Nicholas, (b. 1755, d. 1S26,) a Eussian ofiircr. 
who wrote a “History of Eussiii,” which is considered thf’ 
bcst that has been given of the rise and progress of the l’u>- 
sian empire. 

Kempis, Thomas a (b. at Kempen, near Cologne, 13R0. 
D. 1471,) an Augustine monk, famous fora treatise called 
tlie “ Imitation of Christ,” and other devotional pieces. 

Kepler, John, (b. at Wiel, in Wurtemburg, 1571, d. 1630,) ;; 
German astronomer, the friend of Tycho Brahe, vims- 
‘Eudolphinc Tables” he completed. He published nian\ 
3£tronomical works, assisted in reforming the calendar, anil 
difxovered that the planets revolve in elliptical orbits, /uid 
determined the laAvs that regulate their revolutions. 

Kkpstock, Friedrich Gottlieh, (b. at Qucdlinburg, 17:4, 
D. 1803,) a German poet, the author of a line epic poem, 
entitled the “ Messiah.” 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, (b. at Lubcck, in Germany, 1C48, 
D. 1723,) an eminent portrait painter, who was long a re.-i- 
dent in England, and enjoyed the favour of AVilliam III., 
and George 1 ., of Avhom the first named knighted him, wliiK 
the last created him a baronet. He studied under Eciii* 
brandt, and liis portraits were most spirited likenesses. 

Korner, Karl Theodore, (b. at Dresden, 1791, d. 1813,) , 
German lyric poet, famous for his war songs, pro- emineiil 
among which is his “ Song of the Sword.” 

Kosciusko, Thaddeus, (b. 1756,1). 1817,) a Polish patriot, 
who strove in vain to ])rocurc the independence of his coun- 
try, in 1 794. He was defeated by Suwarrow, but was per 
mitted to leave Poland, and settled ultimately in Switzerland 
where he died. 

Kossuth, Louis, (b. 1802,) a Hungarian statesman, win 
was for a short time provisional governor of Hungary clurin.! 
the revolution against Austria, in 1848. On the suppressioi 
of the revolt, he was compelled to go into exile. 

Koster, Laurence, (n. about 1450, i). about 1515,) a Dutch 
man, to whom his countrymen, without any reliable evi 
deuce, ascribe the discovery of the art of printing. 

Knlof, Ivan, (b. at Moscow, 1768, d. 1844,) aEussian clrn 
matic author, poet, and essayist, deservedly popular in hi 
own countiy for his original “ Fables.” 

Kuhla Khan, (b. about 1230, d. ia.94,) a Mongol princi 
who conquered China, and brought the greater part ol Eas 
ern and Central Asia under his sway. The celebrated Ven^ 
tian traveller, Marco Polo, visited China during his reign. 

Kuyp, Albert, (b. about 1606, d. about 1685,) a celebrate 
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Dutch painter, wlio excelled in landscapes and cattle pieces. 
Ill almost every one of liis paintings, lie lias introduced a 
white horse or white cow. 

La Chaise, Francois d-Aix, (b. at Aix, 1624, u. 1709,) a 
Jesuit, who became confessor to Louis XIV. The famous 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise, near Paris, is called after this 
<nan, and is formed of the gTounds that surrounded a house 
built for him by the French king. 

Lamartine, Alphonse, (js. at Macon, 1792, d. 1869,) a dis- 
tinguished French poet, historian, and statesman, one of the 
])ro visional government of France during the revolution of 
1S48. His best poems are to be found in his “Meditations 
Poetiques,” while his best historical w^ork is his “ History of 
the Girondins.” He also wrote some novels, works of travel, 
and liis autobiography. 

Lamhalle, Alaria Theresa, P7'incess de, (b. at Lurcin, 1749, 
D. 1792,) an Italian princess, the favourite compnnion of 
Marie Antoinette, who was barbarously murdered by the 
French revolutionaiy mob, for her iidelity to the fortunes of 
the fallen royal family of France. 

La MoUe-Fonqxut, Frederick, Huron de, (b. 1777, T>. 1843,) 
an eminent Geriiian poet, dramatist, and novelist, the autlior 
of “Undine,^’ “Sintram and his Companions,’^ and other 
romantic but beautifully-Avriiten talcs. 

Laplace, Pierre Himon, (b. 1749. 1827,) a distinguished 

French astronomer aiuLmatheniatician, author of thc“M6ca- 
nique Celeste,” an elaborate work on astronomy, which forms 
the basis of Mrs, Somervillc\s “ Vestiges of Creation.’^ 

Lavater, John Gaspard Christian, (b. at Zurich, 1741, 
D. 1801,) a Swiss divine, who wrote an elaborate work on the 
so-called science of physiognomy, and endeavoured to prove 
that it was possible to tell a man’s character from his face. 

Lee, Pobei't, (b. in Virginia, 1808 ) a general of the Con- 
federate States army, who defended Eichmond, the capital 
of Virginia, for many months against the union troops. 
After the overthrow of the confederacy, he became the presi- 
dent of Washington College, Virginia. 

Leibnitz, Goetfried Wilhelm, Baron de, (b. atLeipsic, 1646, 
D. 1714,) a celebrated German philosopher, who studied in 
the university of Leipsic, and afterwards made the law his 
profession, was patronised by the Elector of Hanover, and 
the King of Prussia, who made him perpetual president of 
the Eoyal Academy at Berlin. Peter the Great also granted 
Leibnitz a pension. He laid claim to the discovery of tho 
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method of fluxions of which Sir Isaac Newton was the 
inventor. He wrote various works, among which was a 
“ History of the House of Brunswick.” 

Lely^ Sir Peter ^ (b. at Soest, Westphalia, 1617, D. 1680,) a 
German painter, who first practised his art at the Hague, 
but receiving great encouragement in England, settled there 
under Charles I. and Charles II. He j^ainted historical 
subjects and landscapes, but was chiefly celebrated for his 

S ortraits, the heads and hands of which were admirably 
rawn. 

Le Saye, Alain licne, (b. at Sarzeau, 1668, d. 1747,) a 
clever French novelist and dramatic author, chiefly famous 
for his celebrated work of fiction, “ Gil Bias.” 

Leuwenlioek^ Anthony von, (b. at Delft, 1632, d. 1723,) a 
Dutch physician, celebrated as the improver of the micro- 
scope. His experiments and discoveries made by the aid of 
this instrument are numerous. 

Liebig, Justus, Baron von, (b. at Darmstadt, 1803,) an 
eminent German chemist, famous for his discoveries in or- 
ganic chemistry, lie has written a great many works, the 
most valuable of which are his “ Principles of Agricultural 
Chemistry,” and “ Besearches on the Chemistry of Food.” 

Lincoln, Abraham, (b. 1809, d. 1865,) the president of the 
United States during the great civil war between the North- 
ern and Southern States. He was assassinated by a fanatic, 
at Eichmond, just after the close of the war, at the com- 
mencement of his second tenure of office. 

Linnaeus, Karl, (b, in Sweden, 1707, d. 1778,) a celebrated 
physician and botanist, wliose discoveries in that science 
have immortalized his name : Cmsalpiniis revived the taste 
for botany ; Alpini, an Italian, discovered the sexual differ- 
ence of plants, and it remained for LiniuBus to cla.-jS them by 
an artificial method of his own invention, which is now super- 
seded in a great measure by the natural system of Jussieu. 
The botanical works of this great man arc numerous : he 
traversed Lapland for the purpose of enlarging his scientific 
discoveries, and published an account of his tour. 

Lmigfellow, lienry Wadsworth, (b. at Portland, in hlaine, 
United Sta-ies, 1807,) an eminent American poet, whose 
works Jiave acquired deserved celebrity on both sides of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Among the best of his works may be 
named “Evangeline,” “The Song of Hiawatha,” and Ids 
poetical translation of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia.” 

Loyola, Ignatius, (b. in Spain, 1491, d. 1556,) was the cele- 
brated founder of the society of Jesus, or Jesuits. He was 
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in early life a soldier, but bciu" severely wounded at the 
siege of Pampeluna, in NavaiTe, lie liad time for reflection, 
iiiid determined to become a monk. On liis recovery, lie 
made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and returning to 
^pain, devoted himself entirely to the study of divinity ; ho 
then went to Paris, and laid the foundation of the new 
irder, which, after some opposition, received the ai)proba» 
tion of Pope Paul HI. The power and influence of the 
fesuits continued from the beginning of the i6tli, to the 
beginning of the i8th century ; but it is remarkable, that 
soon after the institution of this society, the doctors of the 
'^orbonne at Paris issued a decree whicli condemned it, as 
nimical to the cause of religion and virtue. 

Luther, Martin, (b. at Eisleben, 

[483, D. 1546,) a celebrated (jer- 
nan reformer, originally intended 
or the law, but a companion of 
lis being struck dead by light- 
ling, he turned his attention from 
;ecular concerns, and became an 
Vugustine monk : and in this 
capacity was led to study the 
Scriptures, and found they widely 
liffered from the tenets of the 
lioman church. When Leo X. 

)ublished his general indulgcncics 
)r pardons for all sins, which the 
purchaser of them cither had com- 
nitted, or might be led to commit, 

Laither inveighed against them 
vith all the warmth of honest indignation ; his tenets were 
pposed by the pope’s agents, but the veil was now removed, 
he people clearly saw the shamefultiervorsions of the Word 
»f God; and comparing the jirofligate lives of the Popish 
lergy, with the sanctity of manners, and conclusive reason- 
rigs of this undaunted champion, the lleformation gained 
[round daily ; and Luther, before his death, had the satis- 
action to see great part of Germany espouse his opinions. 

Machiavellt, Nicholas, n. at Florence, 1469, d. 1527,) a 
amous Italian statesman, who wrote “ The Prince,” a trea- 
ise which exposes the arts of tyrannical governors. His 
ntentions as to this work have never been fully known : 
ome suppose he meant to hold it up as a beacon to ill-dis- 
osed rulers : while others maintained that he wished to 
. ^7 
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shew that a crooked policy subdued every better principle, 
and the maxims contained in this celebrated production, 
were the result of his own convictions. Macliiavelli was 
also the author of some comedies. 

Magellan, Ferdinand, a Portuguese navigator, who entered 
the service of Charles V., Emperor of Cermany, and in 1520 
discovered the strait between Patagonia and the island of 
Tierra del Fuego, at tlie southern extremity of South Ame- 
rica ; and in 1521 was killed in one of the Philippine Islands, 
which he had discovered and claimed for Spain. 

Mahomet, (b. at Mecca about 570, D. 632,) an Arabian, 
who becapie celebrated as the founder of the Mahometan 
religion, dnd the author of the Koran or iMahoiuetan bible. 
It was not until he was forty that he began to preach, but 
his success was so limited, and the x)ublic feeling against 
him so strong, that ho was compelled to seek safety in flight 
from Mecca in 622, which has been adopted as the starting 
point of Mahometan chronology under the name of tlie 
Hegira or “Flight.’^ After this the number of his followers 
rapidly increased, and he soon became powerful enough to 
suuduo his enemies and lay the foundations of the great 
empire of the Saracen caliphs. 

Maintenon, Frances d! Anhignc, irarchioness de, (b. 1635, 
- b. 1719,) a famous Frenchwo- 
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man, who married, firstly, the 
comic poet, Scarron, and after- 
wards became the wife of Louis 
XIV., tiiongli the marriage was 
never publicly acknowledged. 
She founded the school of St. 
(^yr, for the reception of poor 
French girls of iiobk*- families, 
Malherbe, Francois de, (c. 
at Caen about t555,'d. 1628,) a 
French poet, famed as the first 
who gave to French poetry any 
degree of refinement, purity 
or elegance. 


Manco Capac, the founder of the empire of Peru, who is 
supposed to have lived about 1025. He introduced the arts 
of civilization into Peru, and was wcrshipxied by them as a 
God. His dynasty after enduring 500 years was overthrowii 


by Pizarro, the Spanish coiiiiueror of Peru. 

Manzoni, Alessandro, (b. 1784,) a celebrated Italian poet 
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and novelist, chiefly famous for liis historical novel of “ I 
IVomcssi Sposi,’’ or the “ Betrothed Lovers.'^ 

Maria Theresa, (b. 1717, i>. 17S0,) queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and Empress of Germany. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia invaded 
her dominions and took Silesia * but by 
the assistance of England and Sardinia, 
she established herself in tlie firm pos- 
session of her dominions. By her wise 
government she gained tltc title of the 

Mother of her Country.” 

Marmontel, Jean Fraiigols, (b. 1723, 

D. 1 799,) a celebrated French writer and 
philosopher, author of several dramas, maria tukresa. 

Moral Tales,” “ The Incas,” a history of the overthrow of 
the Peruvian Jhnpirc, and many other works. He was also 
a contributor to the great French “ Encyclopedic.’’ 

Marmora, AJphonso, Count della, (b. 1804,) a modern Ita- 
lian statesman and general, Avho commanded tlie Sardinian 
contingent in the Crimean war, and after the formation of 
the new kingdom of Italy, held various oftiecs of state under 
Victor Ihnmanuel. 

Maroehetti, Charles Baron, (b. at Turin, 1805, n. 1868,) an 
Italian sculptor of considerable eminence, wlio executed the 
statue of Eichard I. of England, now in the Palace yard at 
Westminster, and a colossal statue of her Majesty at Glas- 
gow. 

Matsys, Quiniin, (b. at Antwerp, 1460, d. 1529,) a famous 
Dutch painter, who was at first a blacksmith. He became 
a painter in order to marry the daughter of an artist, who 
liad said that she slionld not marry any but a ])ainter. “ The 
Two Misers ” at Windsor Castle is one of the best of his 



works. 

Mazarin, Julius, (b. 1602, T). 1661,) an Italian cardinal, 
who became prime minister of France during the minority 
of Louis XIV. ; but the i)coplc being dissatisfied with the 
conduct of this able politician, and accusing him as the cause 
of the civil war with the faction of Cond^, the cardinal was 
compelled to quit the kingdom. On the king’s majority, he 
again ventured to appear, and gained such an ascendency 
oyer the monarch, that he enjoyed almost unlimited power 
till his death. 


Medicis, Cosmo de, (b. 1389,0. 1464,) a Florentine merchant 
who expended vast sums in advancing learning, was styled 
the “ Father of his Country,” and collected an excellent li- 
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brary. From this groat man a race descended, distinguished 
for genius, taste, ambition, and love of the tine arts : while* 
some of them were equally noted for profligacy, and want of 
principle : the females of tliis illustrious house have been 
justly celebrated for their mental, and personal charms, 
\heir strength of mind, and noble alliances. 

Medicis, Lorenzo de, called the Magnificent^ (n. 1448, d. 
t492,) was the grandson of Cosmo. He w^as the father of 
I'ope Leo X., and a munificent patron of literature, being 
Himself a good writer of Italian poetry. 

Medids, Maria de, (b. at Florence, 1573, d. 1642,) a prin- 
cess of the grand ducal house 
of Tuscany, who, in 1600, be- 
came the wife of Plenry IV. of 
France, and regent of France 
for some years after his deatii. 
Her dangliter, Henrietta !Marin. 
married CliarlesT.,of England. 

Mekcmet All, in lloumc- 
lia, 1769, T). 1849,) an Albanian 
who fought on the side of the 
British in Jilgypt, in 1801, and 
afterwards by the slaughter of 
the Mamelukes in 1811, be- 
MA.R1E PE MEDTci*. caiiic aliiiost absoliito ruler of 
that country, his descendants 
being made by the Sultan licreditary viceroys of I'^gypt, this 
country being nominally a dependency of Turkey. 

Melancthon^ Philijy, (b. at Bretten, 1497, d. 1560,) a Ger- 
man reformer, the intimate friend of ^lartin Luther, whose 
fiery temper was softened by the moderation of Melancthon 
in controversy. His fame for learning was so isxtensivc, 
that Henry VIII. and Francis 1 . each pressed him to attend 
their courts, but he refused their offers of patronage. He 
drew up the celebrated Augsburg Confession of Faith in 
1527 ; his theological works are numerous. 

Mendelssohn, Bartholdy Felix ^ (b. at Hamburgh, 1809, i). 
1847,) a celebrated German composer, the author of the fa 
mous overture to Shakespeare^s Midsummer Night's Dream, 
and some fine oratorios, the best of which are his “ St. Paul,” 
and “Elijah.” 

Metastado^ Pietro Bonavmture^ (b. at Borne, 1698, d. 1782,) 
an Italian abb 4 or priest, who wrote a great number of tra- 
gedies. dramas, and operas, among which may be specially 
named the librettos of “ Semiramide,” and “ La Clemenza di 
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Tito.** He was also celebrated for his sonnets, which give 
iiiin high rank among the poets of Italy. 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo, (b. at Berlin, 1794, t>. 1864,) the com- 
poser of several of the finest operas that liave e - “r been pro- 
duced on the stage. The chief of these are the “ I diguenots,’* 
the “ PropheV^ “ Dinorali,” and “ Bobert the \ 'evil.*' His 
“ Afrieaine’* was not produced till after his dcatli. 

Michael Angelo Bnonarotti^ (n. in Tuscany, 1475, 

Borne, 1564,) was a famous Italian painter, sculntor, and 
architect. He designed and built the dome of St. Veter’s at 
Rome, and painted the great fresco of the “Last Judgment ’* 
m the Sistinc chapel. He was also a good poet and military 
engineer. 

Moiiere, Jean Baptiste, (b. at Paris, 1622, r>. 1673,) the au- 
thor of some of the best comedies in the ]<h*cnch language. 
He was patronised by Cardinal Iliclielieu, wlio liimself aimed 
at the character of a wit. Moiiere acquired also some cele- 
brity Jis an actor. His real name was Potpiclin. 

Monstrelet, Engner rand de, (b. about 1390, n. 1453,) a 
French historian, who continued the “ Chronicle’* of Frois- 
sart froni 1400 to the time of his death. 

Montaigne, Michael Kqnenm, Lord, of, (n. at Montaigne, 
* 533 ) !>• *592,) a famous French author, cl i idly celebrated 
for tlie quaint, but powerfully written collection of “ J^ssays,’* 
and a journal of a tour in Europe, which was not published 
till about 200 years after his death. 

Montesquieu, Charles de Secondaf, llaron de, (b. at Bor- 
deaux, i68g, D. 1755,) a celebrated French jurist and writer, 
author of the famous “ Persian Letters," an “ I^ssay on the 
Causes of the Grandeur and Declension of the Bonians,”and 
the “ Spirit of Laws.” D’Alembert honoured him with an 
elegant e4ilogiiim, which justly displays the character of this 
great man, who was one of the chief lights of modern science. 

Monteznina, (b. about 1480, d. 1520,) the last of the Em- 
perors of ]\Iexico, whose dynasty was overthrown by Her- 
nando Cortez, the S[)anish compieror of Mexico. 

Mosheim, John Laurence von, (b. at Lubeck, 1694, T). 1755, 
a German divine and historian, the author of a valuable 
“ Ecclesiastical History,** and other Avorks. 

Afodey, John lAdhiop, (n. in ^fassachusetts, 1814,) an 
American historian, the talented author of the “ Jlisc of the 
Dutch llepublic,** and the “ History of the United Nether- 
lands.” He succeeded Mr. llcverdy Johnson as American 
ambassador to England in 1869. 

Alozart, Wolfgang, Gottlieb, (b* at Salzburg, 1756, D. 1792,) 
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a celebrated German composer ; the author of several sonatas 
and operas, symphonies, and numerous pieces of vocal and 
instrumental music. The best, perhaps, of his operas, arc 
'* Don Giovanni,” the “ Marriage of Figaro,” and the “ Magic 
Flute.” J ust before his death, 
Avrote his famous “llequiem,” 
Avhich was played at his funeral. 

Miirat^ Joachim^ (b. in Peri- 
gord, France, 1767,1). 1815,) tlu^ 
son of an innkeeper, who be- 
came one of Napoleon’s fa- 
vourite marshals, and King of 
Naples and Sicily. His title 
Avas not recognised by the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1814, and he 
Avas subsequently shot, being 
taken prisoner Avhen cndea\"Our- 
MozAKT. ingto enforce his claims. He 

was the best cavalry ofRccr of his time in Europe. 

Murillo^ ]]a 7 iol() 7 nc() f^fephano, (b. at Seville, 1618, d. 1685,) 
a Spanish painter, who was a pupil of A^elasquez. Ho 
painted numerous altar pieces, and historical pictures, as 
well as pictures of S])anisli peasants and gipsies. Some of 
his works are in the British National Gallery. 



Ilfadir (b. 1688, d. 1747,) the son of a Persian tailor, 
who Avas a Turk by descent. By his military genius he be- 
came commander-in-chief of the Persian armies, and he then 
took a favourable opportunity to usurp the throne. He ex- 
tended his dominions in every direction, but Avas ultimately 
assassinated for his cruelty and tyranny. 

Neckcr^ Jacques, (b. at Geneva, 1734, D. i8o4,),a famous 
French financier, Avho Avas compelled to leave France at the 
outbreak of the Bevolution, ami return to Switzerland. He 
was the father of the celebrated ^ladame de Stack 
Neij, Michael, (b. at Sarrelouis, 1769, d. 1815,) a cadet of a 
respectable, but not Avcalthy, French family, Avho enlisted 
when a youth in the French army, and rose until he became 
one of the best of Napoleon’s marshals. He was created 
Prince of the Moskowa and Duke of Elchingen. At the fall 
of Napoleon, he swore allegiance to Louis XVIII., but went 
over to the Emperor on his return from Elba, and Avas shot 
after Waterloo as a traitor. 

( Niehuhi', Bai'thohl Genrcfe, (b. at Copenhagen, 1776, D. 

1 1 » Danish historian, famous for his “Hi. story of 
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Rome,” in which he endeavcnrs to separate the actual his- 
tory of the republic from the legendary lore with which it is 
mixed up. 

ObePwLIN, John Frederick, (b. at Strasburg, 1740, u. 1S26,) 
a French protestant divine who rcolaiincd the barren tract 
of the Ban^ de la Boche in the novtli-east of France, edu * 
cated the inhabitants, and liaught tlicni various useful arts 
and manufactures, raising them indeed from a state of 
ignorance and poverty to conipetency and comfort. 

Oehlenschlager^ Adam Gottlob^ (b. 1779, 1850,) an emi- 

nent Danish poet and dramatic wi itcr, as famous in Den- 
mark as Shakespeare and Byron are in Eiighuid and Goethe 
in Germany. His finest work is his tragedy of “ Palnatoke.*' 

Oersted, Hans Christian, (b. 1777, D. 1851,) a Danish 
natural philosopher, who was the first to originate tlio 
science of electro-magnetism, which in turn gave rise to tlio 
invention of the electric telegraph, by which instantaneous 
communication can be effected between distant ])laces. 

Orange, Prince 0/, called the Silod, (n. at Dillen- 

burg, Hassau, 1533, D. 1584,) a Dutch stattismaii who led on 
the people to achieve their lit oration from the yoke of Spain, 
and founded tlic Dutch Republic, becoming its first stadt- 
liolder or chief magistrate. He was assassinated by a French 
fanatic named Balthazar (h'ra,rd. 

Orellana, Francis, (b. about 1490, n. 1549,) a Spanish 
adventurer and followxr of Pizarro, the first to navigate the 
great South American river Amazon from one of its head- 
streams to its inoutli, a distance of 3000 miles. 

Ostade, Adrian van, (b. at Imbec.k, 1610, i). 1685,) a cele- 
brated Dutch painter, famous for his delineations of lowlife 
in Dutch interors, such as ale-houses, kitchens, etc. 

Oxenslierii, Axel, Count, (b. i5<S3, n. 1654,) a Swedish 
statesman, who was for some years minister to Giista\nis 
Adolphus, and after liis death kept the coalition of the 
Protestant princes of (Germany togctlier. Ho was mainly in- 
strumental in neg<^ciating the Peace of AVestphalia in 1648, 
which ended the “ Thii-ty years' war.” 

Palissy, Bernard, {b, at Agen, 1508, d. 1589,) a celebrated 
French potter who rivalled the Italian ware of his day by 
producing figures of plants and animals coloured in their 
natural tints. His pottery, known as “ Palissy ware ” com- 
mands enormous prices iroin its scarcity and excellence. 
He was a Protestant, and died a prisoner in the Bastile 
sooner than renounce his faith. 
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Palladio^ Andrea^ (b. at Vicenza, 1518, d. 1580,) an Italian 
architect, whose lame was extended throughout Europe ; he 
designed many celebrated Italian palaces, erected a theatre 
at Vicenza ; and wrote a “Treatise on Architecture,” which 
has been, frequently reprinted and translated. 

Pascxd, Blaise^ (b. at Clermont, 1623, d. 1662,) an excel- 
lent French geometrician, mathematician, and natural philo- 
sojdicr, who followed up Toricellfs investigations witn the 
barometer. His “ Provincial Letters,” in favour of the Jari- 
senists, are esteemed models of eloquence, and purity of style. 

Petlico^ Sltvio^ (b. at 8aluzzo, Piedmont, 1789, d. 1854,) an 
Italian writer who was cliargcd with plotting against the 
Austrian government, and imprisoned for ii years. After 
his release he wrote a touching work called “My Prisons.” 
lie wrote a tragedy called “Francesca da llimini,” anti 
several other works. 

Pfirouse, Jam Pranqols Galaiip de la^ (b. at Albi, 1741, i). 
1788,) a celebrated French navigator, who served nis coun- 
try cllectually during her Avar Avith England, by destroying 
the Englisli settlements at Hudson’s Pay, and in 1785 Avas 
ai)poiiited to command a small scpiackoii fitted out for a 
voj^age of discovery round the Avorld. His shi})s were never 
seen after leaving Botany Bay, January, 1788, and he, no 
doubt, unfortunately perislied in that year. 

Peter the Hermit^ (b. at Ami- 
ens, about 1050, D. 1 1 15,) a 
Frenchman, avIio from a soldier 
became a pilgrim to the Holy 
Land, in the year 1093, and on 
his return gave such an interest- 
ing account to Pope Urban H., 
of the miseries suffered by the 
Christians in that part of Asia, 
that he obtained leave to preach 
the crusades ; this he did with 
such energy, that men of xull 
ranks Avere infected by his en- 
thusiasm ; and Peter, at the head 
of jin undisciplined multitude 
proceeded again to Palestine. 
J I Avas present at the sieges of 
Antioch and Jerusalem, of Avhich 
he was made vicar-general. He ultiniately returned to 
France, and died there. 

Peter /., called the Greaty Emperor of Euesiay (b. at Mos- 
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cow, 1672,0. 1725,) was a monarch who proved one of the 
i^reatest benefactors to his country. He built St. Peters- 
burg ; created the Pussiari navy, and tcauglit the Russians 
tlic art of ship-building ; encouraged learning ; promoted 
commerce ; and extended the power and political influence 
of Russia. Voltaire has given us an entertaining and in- 
structive life of this hero. 

Fetrarck, Francis, (b. at Arezzo, 1304, d. 1374,) a highly 
celebrated Italian poet, who excelled in rhetoric, history, 
and moral philosophy, as well as poe- 
tiy, but who is chiefly famous for his 

Sonnets” addressed to Laura, tlie 
wife of Hugh de Sade, a gentleman of 
Avignon, for whom he had conceived 
an affection which was in no way rcci- 
l»rocated by the lady. 

Pfeiffer, Ida, (b. at Vienna, 1795, D. 

1858,) a celebrated German traveller, 
who, after the death of her liusband, 
resolved to gratify her <lcsirc to see 
foreign countries, and visited almost every part of the world. 
She wrote an account of her travels in “A Woman^s Jour- 
ney Round the World” and “A Lady’s Second Voyage 
Round the World.” 

Pierre, Picrmdin de St., (b. 1737, n. 1814,) a French 
author, famous for being the author of the beautiful story of 
, “ Paul and Virginia,” the scene of wliicli is laid in the Mau- 
ritius, where St. Pierre resided for two years. The best of 
his other works is the “ Indian Cottage.” 

Pizarro, Fravcis, (d. at Truxillo, 1475, D. 1541,) the famed 
discoverer and conqueror of Peru, was tlie natural son of a 
Spanish officer, and nothing better than a swineherd in early 
life. In 'Emulation of Cortes, who had subdued Mexico, he 
invaded Peru with a small force, and l)y treachery and the 
terror of the Spanish arms, succeeded in overthrowing the 
d3masty of the Incas, (see Manco Capac) and making Peru 
a Spanish dependency. 

Poe, Fdfjar Allan, (b. at Baltimore, 1811, u. 1849,) an 
American poet and prose writer of great imaginative power, 
who ruined his licaltli and prospects by intemperance. 
Among his poems t)?c “ Raven ’Snay be especially noticed; 
liLs best stories Avill be found in his “ Tales of Imagination 
and Humour.” 

Polo, Marco, (b. about 1250, d. about 1325,) a celebrated 
Venetian traveller, who, with his father and uncle, went 
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through Asia, and visited the court of Kubla Khan about 
1275. 

rotter, Paul, (n. at Encklmysen, 1625, d. 1654,) a Dutch 
painter, remarkable for his landscapes and cattle. 

Poussin, Nicholas, (b. at Andely, 1594, D. 1665,) a famous 
French painter, who excelled in landscapes and historical 

} )ieces ; the Deluge, in the Luxembourg Gallery, is one of 
lis best paintings. Louis XIII. settled a pension upon 
Poussin, but the malice of his enemies obliged him to quit 
France for Ptomc ; previous to his departure, he appealed to 
posterity, by painting, in the king’s cabinet, a ceiling, which 
represented lime delivering Truth from the oppression of 
Envy. 

Prescott, William IliclcHufj, (b. at Salem, Massachusetts, 
1796, B. 1859,) a clisiinguisned American historian who 
wrote the “ History of Fenliuand and Isabella of Spain,” 
the “Conquest of iMcxico,” the “(hinqucst of Penv and 
other works. Most of his work was done when he was in a 
state of all but total blindness. 

Prim, Juan, Manj^iis Je los CastUlejos, (b. at Ecus, 1814,) 
a distinguished ^Spanish general and statcjsman, who took an 
active part in the revolution of i868, which drove Isabella 
11 . from the S]uinish throne. 11 c became minister of war 
under the provisional government and the regency of Mar- 
shal Serrano in 1869. 

Puffendorf, Samuel, Baron, (b. at Chemnitz, in Saxony, 
1632, D. 1694,) a celebrated German jurist, who studied the, 
law at Lei])si(!, and soon became eminent in his profession. 
Charles XI. of Sweden placed him in the university of Lun- 
den, and created him a baron. His chief works are the 
“Elements of Universal .liirisprudence,” and a treatise on 
the “ Law of Nature and Nations.” 

Puschkin, Alexander Serf/ievifeh, (b. at St. Petersburg, 
^799> *^37») ^ talented Pussian poet, who produced the 

“ Prisoner of the Caucasus,” “ Pultowa,” and several poems 
of extraordinary merit, and gained the name of the “Byron 
of Russia.” He fell in a duel with a Russian officer. 

Quevedo y A^illegas, Franciso Gomez de, (b. 1580, d. 
1645,) an excellent Spanisli writer, whose reputation is high 
in his native country, and some of his poems have been 
translated into foreign languages. The best of his works 
are the “Visions” and a romance entitled the “Great 
Sharper,” a picture of the manners and customs of Spain 
in his own times. 
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ItABELATs, (b. atCliinoii, 1483, o. 1553), a French 

satirist, and priest, whose humour and wit were his chief 
recommendations ; but they were greatly deheient in that 
delicacy, without which genius may sparkle for the moment, 
but can never shine with pure un diminished lustre. 

Racine^ Jean, (b. 1639, d. 1699,) a French ])oot and dra- 
matic author whose tragedies arc universally admired, and 
have been translated into most of the modern ianguages. 
His best works arc his tragedy entitled “ riiedre,” and liis 
sacred drama, “Athalie.^^ 

Ranke, Leopold, (li. near Kaumberg, 1795,) ^ celebrated 
German historian, who, among other valuable works has 
written an admirable history ot the “ Poi)es of Home, their 
Church and State, and “History of Cermany during the 
Heformation.” 

Raphael, or Rafaelle, Sanzio, (b. at Urbino, 14S3, t>. 1520), 
the prince of painters, justly famed for the exipiisite grace 
of Ins figures, and the excellence of his genius in designing. 
Francis 1 . of France and tlic Popes Jidius Jf. and Leo X. in- 
vited him to reside in their capitals. Ho painted tlie 
“ Transfiguration ” for Leo X., and designed the cartoons for 
tapestry to be made for the Sistinc Cha])el, which are now 
ill the South Kensington Museum. Leo X., uimn the death 
of this sublime artist, ordered his body to lie three days in 
state in the hall of the Vatican, under his ])icture of the 
“ Transfiguration and when Ids funeral rites were per- 
formed, this celebrated piece preceded his remains. 

Rapin, Raid do, (11. at (Jastres, 1661, i). 1725,) a French- 
man who quitted his country on the revocation of the Edict 
of Kantes, and came over to England, where he entered the 
army under William TIL, and distinguished liimself at the 
battle of tjic Boyne ; but not meeting with the encourage- 
ment he expected, he retired into Oermany, and there wrote 
his History of England down to the Hcvolntion, which was 
continued to the accession of (Jlcorge J [f., and translated 
into English by the Hcv. Nicholas Tindal. 

Reauimir, Rene Antoine Ferchnnlt, Rienr de, (b. at Ro- 
chelle, 1683, D. 1757,) an eminent Frcncli naturalist and na- 
tural philosopher, who published a History of Insects, in- 
vented the tlicrmometcr whicli bears his name, and is said 
to have taught his countrymen the art of making steel, 
which they were accustomed to import from other nations. 

Rembrandt, Raid, (b. near Leyden, 1606, d. 1669,) a Dutch 
painter, whose works have the closest resemblance to nature^ 
while his portraits and etchings bear a very high price. 
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Richelieu, Armand dii Plessis de, (b. at Paris, 1585, d. 1642.) 
prime minister of France in the reign of Louis XIII., 
man of great capacity and unbounded ambition, who wrote 
several theological works, and in the early part of his life 
obtained great celebrity as a preacher, though still greater in 
after life as a statesman. He hated the Huguenots with a 
bitter hatred, but was a liberal patron of the arts and learning 

Richter, Jean Paul Frederick, {b. 1763, n. 1825,) an emi- 
nent German author and essayist, the writer of several re- 
markable novels and works, llis writings are difficult even 
for his countrymen to understand. One of his books, called 
“ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces,” has been translated into 
English. 

Rienzi, Cola di, (b. about 1310, i). 1354,) a Roman citizen, 
who, without any claims to illustrious descent, acquired such 
an ascendency over the minds of liis countrymen, that when 
the Popes resided at Avignon, ho raised himself to sovereign 
I)ower at Rome, by tlie title of Tribune. He could not, how- 
ever, retain his authority long ; the nobles conspired figainst 
him. He was imi)risoncd by Pope Clement VI., released by 
his successor Innocent VI., and aiming at the restoration of 
his former power, was at length murdered. 

Rizzio, JJitvid, an Italian musician, who, about the year 
1563. came in the suite of the Piedmontese ambassador to 
Scotland, and became a distinguished favourite of Mary, 
queen of Scots. He was Imrbarously murdered by lier lius- 
band, Lord Darnlcy, and some other Scotch nobles, in 
Mary’s presence, in 1566. 

Rochefouandt, Francis, Duke de la, (b. at Paris, 1613, 
D. 1680,) a Frciu^liman, whose literary re])utation is estab- 
lished by his “ Maxims and Rcllectioiis,” and “ Memoirs of 
the Regency of Anne of Austria.” 

Rohan, Henry, Duke of, (b. 1579, d. 1638,) a gallant Frencli 
officer, tlic friend of Henry IV., and in the reign of Louis 
XIII., chief of the Huguenots, for whose rights and interests 
he fought bravely in the civil wans. His political tracts were 
in great recpiest during his lifetime. 

Roland, one of the paladins, or knights of Charlemagne, 
■who fell iightiiig with some Gascons at the pa.ss of Ronces- 
Valles, with the llowcr of the French tioops in the return of 
Charlemagne from Si)ain in 778. His deeds and death were 
celebrated in the famous “ Song of Roland.” 

Roland, Marie Jeanne, (b. 1756, D.1793,) the daughter of 
a watchmaker, named Philipon, and the wife of Jean Roland, 
a French statesman, who was minister of the interior, in 
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1792. He fled from Paris, on the proscription of the Giron- 
dists, to which party lie belonged, but his wife, wlio was re- 
markable for her talent, was taken and 
sent to the ^illotine. When on the 
scaflbld she is said to have gazed on 
the statue of Liberty, and exclaimed 
‘•() Liberty, what crimes are committed 
in thy name.” 

liollin^ Charles, (b. at Paris, i66r, d. 
i74i,)aFrench professor, eminent critic, 
iiid historian, who wrote a treatise u]h)ii 
die “ Lelies Lettres,” the “Ancient His- 
tory of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, 
and Babylonians,” and a “Koman History,” which Crevier 
brought down to the reign of Constantine the Great. 

RoLlo, a Norwegian, who took possession of Neustria, to 
which he gave the name of Normandy. He was baptized, 
married the daughter of the French king, Charles, and was 
the ancestor of the Dukes of Normandy, of wJiom the 
most famous was William the Conqueror. He died about 
925. 

Rosa, Salvator, (b. 1615, d. 1673,) an Italian painter, fa- 
mous for his landscapes. He was also a musician and poet, 
lie frequently introduced groups of banditti and soldiers 
into his pictures. 

Rossini, Giacomo, (b. near Bologna, 1792,)’ a famous com- 
poser of operas, among the best of whicli are those of 
“Tancredi,” and “William Tell,” the “Barber of Seville,” 
and “ La Cenerentola,” or “ Cinderella.” 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, (b. at Geneva, 1712 ; D. 1778,) a 
famous French author, and moral philosojilier, who experi- 
enced mai^ vicissitudes in life, chiefly owing to his want of 
steadiness. He was the son of a watchmaker, and was first 
apprenticed to an engraver ; then he became footman to a 
lady of fashion, and afterwards was a copier, composer, and 
teacher of music. At length, however, he became known 
by an essay, in which he asserted that the arts and sciences 
had not contributed to purify morals, and this was followed 
by his “ New Heloise,” “ Emile,” and other works. 

Rubens, Peter Paul, (b. at Cologne, 1577, i). 1640,) a most 
celebrated painter, who, to all the requisites for his art, 
joined extensive knowledge. He understood seven lan- 
guages, and wrote in Latin on the rules of painting, and 
the costume of the ancients ; he painted the Luxembourg 
Galleries, and the Banqueting House at Whitehall, llubens 
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imbibed tlie principles of liis art from Titian, and Vandycl: 
was his pu{)ir. 

Runjaet Stnr/^ (b. 1780, D. 1839), the founder of the Sikli 
empire in the Punjaub, which he obtained as a reAvard tor 
his military services from the Sultan of Afghmiistan. Ho 
entered into an alliance with tlie British, but after his death 
Ids successor was powerless to restrain the fierce Sikh sol- 
diery, and it Avas found necessary to annex the Punjaub t ) 
the British dominions in India, in 1845. 

Ruyta\ Michael Adrian^ (b. at Flushing, 1607, d. 1676,) a 
gallant Dutch admiral, avIio, after many acts of bravery in 
the service of his country, Avas mortally wounded in an 
engagement Avith a French fleet in the ^lediterraiiean. He 
was second in command to Van Tromp, in many of his 
actions with the Eiiglisln 

Saint Siaion, Louis de Ronvro\ Dulce de, (b. at Paris, 
1675, D. 1755,) a French soldier and statesman, Avho, ahur 
serving in the army, and being sent as ambassador to Spain, 
fell into disreput(i at court and retired to his estates to AvriU* 
his “Memoirs,” avIucIi contain ample and curious details of 
the reign of Louis XIV. .and the regency of the Duke of 
Orleans during the minority of Louis XV. 

Saladin, (b. 1137, D. 1192,) a celebrated Saracen w^arrior, 
who became Sultan of Egypt in 1173. He was engaged 
with the Ohristiaii poAvers in the crusades, and defended 
himself against their united forces, but Avas at length de- 
feated by them in his .attcjiipt to take Jerusalem, Avith con- 
siderable loss, lie tlieii reiicAvcd his exertions, obtained a 
signal victory over the crusaders, and liis troops entered 
Jerusalem and Acre, in triumph. 

t^ansovini)^ Jauics^ (b. at Florence, 1479, D., 1578,) an 
Italian sculptor and architect Avho designed the library ol 
{St. Mark, and other public buildings at Venice. In so great 
esteem was he held by the Venetians, that Avhen a poll tax 
Avas levied on the inhabitants, he and Titian were exempted 
from its payment. 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez de^ (b. in Talapa, 1798,) J 
Mexican general and statesman who cTverthrew the empin 
under Iturbide. He Avas thrice president of the republic 0 
hlexico, but Avas banished from the country when Juarc; 
obtained the supreme poAver. 

Sarto, Andrea del, (b. 1488, D. 1530,) the son of a poor Flo 
rentine tailor, avIio became famous as a painter. His picture 
are well designed, and his draperies admirably executed. 
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Saxe, Maurice, Count, (b. at Dresden, 1696, i). 1750,) a 
("lorinaii, and natural son of Augustus II., king of Poland, 
who was one of the greatest soldiers which the eighteenth 

< entury produced ; he served under the Duke of Marl 
borough, and Prince Eugene, in the Netherlands ; he then 
went to France, and was appointed general of her annies by 
LL)uis XV. ; he took Prague, fought the battle of Fontenoy, 
and g-illantly distinguished himself in many other engage- 
]iicnt-. ^ 

Scaliger, Joseph, (b. at Agon, in France, 1540, u. 1609,) a 
famons critic, historian, and clironologist, whose merit is 
somewhat shaded by excessive vanity, petulance, and want 
of liberality towards others, lie resided some time at Ley- 
den, where he died. His chief work is one on chronology, 
entitled “ Do Emendatione Tcmponim.” 

iScarron, Paul, (b. at Paris, about j6io, i>. 1660,) a French 

< oinic poet, famous for his humour, and pleasantry of man- 
ners. The celebrated ^ladame do ]\la, intenon was his wife, 
:ind upon his decease attracted the attentions of Louis XIV., 
who privately married her ; IScarron's worlcs are numerous ; 
he had a great soul, in a little, deformed body. 

Schamyl, (b. 1797, in Daghestan,) a Circassian chief, who 
defended his country witli such bravery and skill, that he 
kept the whole lUissian army of the Caiicasus in check with 
a mere handful of followers from 1836 till 1859. ^ In the last 
named year, Schamyl and his son ’were taken prisoners, and 
the Kussiaiis gained possession of a country that it had 
taken them nearly 25 years to obtain. 

Schiller, Frederick, (b. at iMarbach, 1759, D. 1805,) a Ger- 
man who was first a lawyer and then a physician, and finally 
became one of the finest drjimatic poets that Germany has 
])roduccdt His finest tragedies are “The llobbers and 

William Tell.’' He also wrote some beautiful lyric poems 
and a “ History of the Tliirty Years’ War.” 

Sckleye.l, Frederick Charles William von, (b. at Hanover, 
1772, D. 1829,) an eminent German critic and philosoj^her, 
famous for his lectures on modern history, literature, and the 
philosophy of history and language. 

Schlegel, Au(just%'i William von, (b. at Hanover, 1767, D. 
1845,) ihe elder brother of the preceding, also a poet and 
critic, skilled in Oriental languages, and the author of some 
admirable “ Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature.” 

Schomherg, Armand Frederick, Duke of, (b. about 1619, d. 
1689,) a celebrated general who at first served the Prince of 
Orange, and then entered the service of Louis XI Y., and was 
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appointed marshal of France. On the revocation of the 
Fidict of Nantes, Scliomberg being a Protestant, quitted the 
French doFAinions, and at the Jlevolution of 1688, attended 
William III. to England. He was chosen comrnander-in- 
chief of that king’s forces in Ireland, and at the battle of the 
Boyne was shot while crossing the river, by some refugees in 
his own army, who mistook his person. 

Schwartz, jkrthold, a monk ot the order of Saint Francis, 
born at Cologne, in Germany, at the close of the thirteenth 
century, said to be the inventor of gunpowder, which he 
accidentally discovered while making some chemical experi' 
ments with sulphur and nitre. 

Scribe, Aufjustine Eufjene, (b. at Paris, 1791, D. i86c; a 
French dramatic author, noted for the rapidity with wlich 
he wrote, as well as for the excellence of his dramas and 
libretti of operas, of which he is said to have written mov • 
than 400. Among his best libretti may be named “ The 
Prophet ” and the Crown Diamonds.” 

Sennefelder, Aloys, (b. at Aiiinich, about 1772, D. 1834,) a 
German actor and dramatic author, who being too poor to 
print his plays, tried to take impressions from a kind of 
printing ink he had invented for writing on slabs of lino 
stone, and thus invented the art of lithography. 

Serrano, Francisco, Duke de la Torre, (b. about 1810,) an 
eminent Spanish marshal and statesman, who, returning 
from exile with Prim and other generals in 1868, set on foot 
the revolution which endctl the Bourbon dynasty in Spain. 
Having defeated the royalists in the battle of Alcolea (Sept. 
27th, 1868), he became head of the provisional government, 
and Regent, in 1869, after the promulgation of the new 
Spanish constitution. 

SeviyiiL Marie de Chantal, 3 farchio 7 iess de, (iv 1637, D. 
1696,) a French lady who acquired celebrity for her letters, 
which are said to be the best possible models of epistolary 
composition. 

Sismondi, John Charles de, (b. at Geneva, 1773, D. 1842,) 
a historian of Italian descent, whose family had settled in 
France, and removed to Geneva after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. His chief historical works are the “ Italian 
Republics ” and a “ History of the Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, and the Decline of Civilization.” 

Sixtus V. {Felix Peretti), (b. at Ancona, 1521, D. 1590). 
This extraordinary man, who was the son of a gardener, dis- 
covered an early taste for learning, and, when about ten 
years old, a monk, struck with his appearance and soHcita- 
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tions, took him under his protection, and caused him to be 
•Nvell taught. Ultimately, he look the habit of the order to 
which his protector belonged, and rose at length to be in- 
quisitor general at Venice. From this post the advancement 
to a cardinal’s hat was easjr, and on the death of Gregory 
XITL, the conclave chose him pope, supposing he could not 
long survive. Having gained his point Sixtus V. threw off 
Ids assumed decrepitude and appeared as a hale old man, 
and as pope, reformed abuses, adnunistcred justice most 
impartially, and was the generous patron of learning and the 
arts. 

St^l/ders, Francis (b. at Antwerp, 1579, D. 1657,) a Dutch 
jxdntcr, celebrated for bis hunting scenes. He was also an 
engraver, and ])r()duced some very line etchings. 

Soult, Nicholas Jean-de-Dicu^ (11. about 1765, d. 1851,) the 
v^on of a notary, who entered the army and became one of 
Xapoleon’s best generals. He was frequently beaten by 
Wellington in the Peninsular Avar, though he surpassed in 
military skill all the generals of France and other contin- 
ental poAvers. Tfe Avas created by Napoleon a marshal of 
France and Duke of Dalmatia. 

Souvestre, Frail (b. at IMoiiaix, 1806, D. 1854,) a French 
novelist and essayist Avho x>i’od.uced many excellent Avorks, 
Avhich, unlike the bt)()ks of many French authors, are unex- 
ceptionable on the score of morality. His best Avorks are 
the “ Conh'ssions of a Working and the “Picd House.” 

Stael, Madame Anne, (r'<r- 
maine d(\ (n. at I’aiis, r/bS, i>. 

1817,) the daughter < d’ M . N c<> 
kcr, minister of ti nance in / 

Fi’ancc dui'ing part of the reigi’ / 
of Louis, XV L. She married ■ 

Laron etc ^tael, SAvedish ! 
ambassador at tlie French 1 
court, and aftcaavards became '\ ' 
famous for her Avritings, among \ 

Avliich may 1 )c named lier novels \ 

“Del])hine” and “Corinno,” '' 
and her “ Rellectiffns on the 
French PeA^olutiou.'’ 

liohert^ or Fstinine^ (n. 1503, r>. 1559,) a French- 
man, Avlio Avas the most cminer.t printer of his time, tlie son 
of Henry 8tei)hens, avIio had acquired much celebrity in his 
art ; and AA\ar. honoured Avith the ])atronage of Francis L, but 
having ollended the univei^-ity at J‘aris, by publislujig a 
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large Latin Bible, he was no longer safe there upon tlie 
death of his patron, and retired to Geneva, where he print(‘d 
the works of Calvin, and other learned men. Stephens luid 
■^n intimate knowledge of the dead languages, and was si, 
extremely accurate in all his publications, that he himg up 
his proof slicctSj otlcring a reward to any one who should 
discover a fault in tliem. 

,Sue, Ewjf'ne^ (b. at Paris, 1804, d. 1857,) a surgeon in tluj 
French navy, who subsequently became a writer of lietion, 
and ])roduccd some of the most extraordiiiaiy novels in tl"j 
Freiicli language. Of these, the best, perhaps, is the “ Wan- 
dering Jew.” 

Sully, Mffxlniilinu de Beihinie, Biilze, of, (n. at Tlosny 
1560, 1). 1641^ a celclnated French statesman, Avho Avas tl,;; 
confidential friend and prime minister of Henry IV., lii-; 
companion in adversity, and the sharer and promoter of liis 
master’s glory. Sully’s character was severely just, he ex- 
amined every department of government, reformed foriiu r 
abuses, and under his aiisihces, France, as a plimnix, ro-e 
from the desolation of a civil Avar, to the heights of ])ro,'- 
perity and liappiness. His “IMemoirs,” a most interesting 
work, strongly (lei)ict the ability and integrity of tliis great, 
man, and contain a serii's of events from the latter ])art oi 
the reign of Charles IX., to tlie assassination of his rcy.il 
patron and lamented friend. 

Sawarrov}, Al(\C(utilcr, (n. 1730, p. tSoo,) a Piussian gene- 
ral of groat celebrity, Avho defeated tlie Fiirks in several ('ii- 
gagements ; took an active part in crushing the efforts of tin 
roles to regain their liberty in 1794, and marched into Italy 
against the French, but A\dthout success, in 1799, being com- 
pelled by Ceiieral Moreau to retreat into Germany, 

Swamnicrdani, Joiui, (n. at jXmsterdam, 1637, b. 1681,) 
Dutch anatomist and natural philosoi>lier, avIio studied i)liy- 
sic and anatomy at Leyden ; and had a fine collection (-i 
insects at Amsterdam. IJisAvorks are numerous and valu- 
able, but his “ History of Insects,” and Treatise upon Ani- 
jinal Pespiration,” deseiwe to be particularly mentioned. It 
' was Swammerdam who invented the process of prejiariiv- 
anatomical igreparations of blood vessels by injecting meltci'. 
wax into them. 

Stvedenbonf, Emmniel, (B. 1689, D. 1772,) a SAvedish theo- 
logian and philosopher, memorable as the author of numerous 
works upon scientilic and religious subjects. From the 
latter are derived the doctrines acce]>tcd by the body of 
Christiana calling themselves the Ncav Jerusalem Church 
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They are now numerous, both in London and else- 
where. 

Taffi, Andre, (b. at Florence, 1213, i>. 1294,) an Italian 
artist, wlio in conjunction with Cimalme, introduced the 
taste for mosaic work into Italy : Taili learned the art him- 
self from a Greek ])a ill ter, wlio superintended the decorations 
of Saint IVIark’s church, at Venice. 

Talleijraiid-Peiifiord, G/iarlcs Maurice de (n. in Paris, 
1754, D. 1838,) a famous French diplomatist, who was brought 
up to the church, and became bishop of Autun. Being 
elected a member of tlie States General, in 1788, he gave up 
his bisliopric, and entered on a diplomatic career, under 
Napoleon and Louis XYIlb, prior to the return of the 
former from Elba, and iinally under Louis Philijipe. 

Tasm, Torquato, (b. at Sorrento, 1544, D. 1595,) an Italian 
poet, who experienced various changes of fortune : he was 
imprisoned for killing his adversary in a duel at Naples, and 
had nearly fallen the victim of want and misery: many 
other romantic adventures are related of liim : “Jerusalem. 
Delivered,” an epic poem, is his chief work, but his other 
poems are by no means unworthy of notice. 

I'cll, William, a Swiss hero, who lived in the latter part 
of the I3tli century, and the beginning of the 14th. lie was 
one of the resolute confederates who drove out the Austrians 
irom Switzerland, in 1307, and secured the independence of 
the coiuiliy. 

Teniers, J)arid, (b. at Antwerp, 1582, D. 1649,) a famous 
Flemish paniter, the jmpil of Bubens : lie excelled in repre- 
senting rural fairs, merry makings, and interiors of ale* 
houses, etc. 

Thieivij, Jacques Kirholas Aiajustine, (b. at Blois, 1795, 
n. 1856,) an eminent Fiench liistorian, who among other 
excellent works, wrote a “ Jlistory of the Coiuiucst of Eng- 
land by the Normans.” 

Thiers, Louis Adulphe^ (b. at Marseilles, I797,) a famouf= 
French statesman and historian, who WT«jte an excellent 
“History of the French Be volution,” and a “History of the 
Consulate and the Kinpiro,” and held various oltices of state 
under Louis rhili])pe, 

Thorwaldseu, Bartel, (b. at Copenhagen, 1770, p. 1844,) s 
celebrated Danish sculptor, who has executed many admir- 
able statues and l)as- reliefs. He was the sculptor of the fine 
statue of Lord Byron, wliicli now ntands in the library oj 
Trinity College, Oambridge. 
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Thou^ Jacques Aur/uste (b. at Paris, 1553, d. 1617,) a 
Frenchman, and excellent historian, who served the state 
faithfully as a magistrate, and published a “Histoiy of his 
Own Time,” from 1545 to 1607. Tliis history was elegantly 
written in Latin. 

Tiexk, Lut/wif/, (b. at Berlin, 1773, D. 1853,) an eminent 
German critic and author, who assisted Schlcgel in prepar 
ing a translation of Shakespeare’s ])lays. He translated 
other English plays and diunias, and Cervantes’ inimitable 
romance of “ Don Quixote.” 

Tiecky Christian Frederick, (b. at Berlin, 1776, D. 1851,) a 
Prussian sculptor, who decorated his native city with several 
line works, ot some of which cjvsts have been placed in the 
Crystal Palace. 

Timur, called the Tartar, or Tamerlane, (b. near Sainar- 
cund, 1335, D. 1405,) a descendant of Genghis Khan, wlio 
conquered Persia and India, and defeated the Turkish sultan 
Bajazet, and took him prisoner in 1402. He died wlieii 
on the march with a large army to eilect the comiuest of 
China. 

Trdano, Yecelli, called Titian, (b. in the state of Venice, 
1477, I). 1576,) an Italian painter of liigh celebrity, who 
painted portraits, historical pi(;tures, and landscapes, in a 
superior style ; his (johniring is uncommonly brilliant : hU 
best pieces arc a “Last Supper” in the Escorial of Spain, 
and “ Christ crowned with Thorns,” at iMilan. 

Tordcnskiold, Peter, (n. at Trondlijem, or Dronthciin, 
Norway, 1691, D. 1720,) a Danish admiral, who for his vic- 
tories over the Swedes was ennobled, and had his name 
changed from Wessel to Tordcnskiold, or “ Tlmndershicld.” 

Torricelli, Kvaiajeliste, (b. at Eaenzs, 1608, D. 1647,) an 
Italian mathematician and phi losopl deal writer, 'who im- 
proved the microscope and telescope, and invented tlic 
barometer. 

Trench, Baron Franz von, (b. in Calubria, 1711, J). 1747.) 
an Austrian of enormous physical ])o\ver, who entered the 
service of INIaria Theresa, but was imprisoned for insubordi- 
nation. The story of his life, and the account of his escapes 
from prison, form a curious volume. 

Trom.p, Martin JlajqHvtzoon van, (n. at the Brill, 1597, 
D. 1653,) a Dutchman, and most gallant naval officer. lie 
defeated the Spaniards in two engagcMucnts, and ruined their 
naval ])owcr : no laigaged the English admiral Blake, when 
both sides claimed the victory ; but was, in a third battle 
with the English fleet, killed, and the Dutch defeated : a 
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noble monument of him was erected in one of the churches 
at Delft. 

Turenne, Henry de la Tour (T Auvergne Visemmt de^ (b. at 
Sed*an, 1611, D. 1675^ a renowned marshal of France, under 
Louis AlV. Many jueasing anecdotes arc related of his gener- 
ous, liberal spirit, his sacred regard for truth ; but, on the other 
hand, in compliance witli the orders he received, lie desolated 
the most fruitful part of (Germany, and carried fire and 
sword into the Palatinate : Turenne Avas killed by a cannon 
ball, while making preparations for a battle. 

Vatllant, ( b . in Dutch Guiana, 1753, t>. 1824,) 

a celebrated French naturalist, who made a line collection of 
])ir(ls and insects in Surinam and the Cape of (bAod Hope, 
and Avrote a “ Natural History of the Pirds of Africa,” and 
bonic other Avorks of a similar kind. 

Vanderveld(\ WilUdw^ ( b . at Ijcydcn, 1610, u. 1693,) an 
eminent Dutch marine painter, Avho ]iainted some lino pic- 
ture's of the battles between the Dubh and English. 

Vandyclc^ Antlumy^ ( b . at AntAATrp, 1599, i>. 1641,) a 
c(‘lebratcd Flemish painter, Avho AA^as the pui)il of llubons, 
and copied Titian’s manner of colouring so closely that lie 
m arly ecjualled it. Vandyck chiefly exc^ellcd in ])ortraits, 
and resided some time in England, Jionoured by the patrmi- 
age and liberality 01 Charles 1 ., Avho Avas a great encourager 
«>f the line arts. 

Valtelj Kniincvlch, ( b . at N(‘ufclia.tcl, 1714, u. 1767,) a 
famous SavIss dijilomatist and Avriter on jurisjwudeuee, the 
author of a valuable “ Treatise on the Law of Nations.” 

Vauhan, Stbaslidn h Presfre^ ( b . near Verdun, 1633, u. 
1707,) a celebrated French engineer, avI 10 Avas made a mar- 
•'lial of France, and comniissary-gcmeral of the French fortili- 
'■ations ; and Avrote a “Treatise on Fortilicatioii.’^ By his direc- 
tions. Lisle and Bei’gen-oi>-zoom, Averc jmt in a. complete 
.>tate of defence : they Avere then thought the best fortified 
places in Europe. 

Ver/a, Lojje Felix de^ ( b . at Madrid, 15^)2, d . 1635,) a famous 
•Spanish dramatist, avIio Avas secretary to the Duke of Alva, 
at Madrid. Pope Urban Ylf. made him a knight of Malta, 
and conferred a j)ost in his treasury upon him. He had the 
most brilliant genius and lively imagination, could compose 
a comedy in a day, and left behind liim seventy volumes of 
dramatic and miscellaneous poetiy. He is said to have 
written nearly five hundred drainatic pieces. 

Velasquez, Diego Rodriguez de Silva, (B. at Seville, 1599, 
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I>. 1660,) an eminont Spanish painter, whose portraits are 
remarkable for their life-like appearance, seeming as thongli 
they were about to walk out ot the frames in wliich they are 
placed. 

Vendome, Louis Joseph^ Dulce de^ (b. 1654, r>. 1712,) grand- 
son of that Duke de Vendome wlio was natural son of Henry 
IV. of France. He was a French general, and defeated l)y 
the Duke of Marlborough, at Oiulenarde, but regained tin; 
laurels he lost there, by a splendid victory over the Englisii 
in Spain. 

VenezianOy Domniiro^ (B. about 1406, d. 1462,) a famous 
Italian painter, who introduced painting in oil colours into 
Italy, a secret which -was communicated to liim by Van 
Eyck, a Flemish painter ; but V^eneziano was treacheroiiNl.\- 
assassinated by Castapio, another painter, to whom he luul 
shewed the method of mixing the colours. 

Verdi^ Giusoppe^ (b. in Parma, 1814,) a modern Italian 
composer, whose operas are remarkable for line choruses and 
concerted pieces. Among his works may be s])ecially nieii- 
tioned his “Nabuco,” “ Trovaturc,” and “ Kigoletto.'^ 

Tlorace^ (15. at Paris, 1789, i). 1863,) a celebrated 
French painter, famous for his battle pieces, jiiany of wliicli 
arc illustrations of episodes in tin; Fr(m(di campaigns in 
Algeria. His “Ca] dure of the Smala of Abd-el-Kadcr ” is 
said to be the largest ])ainting in tlio world. 

Yertot^ lUne Anhert de^ (b. 1655, d. 1735,) a Frcncb histo- 
rian, who published several useful and well-written w'orks, 
those most deserving of notice are, liis “ Kevolutioiis of 
Portugal,” “Uev(dutions of HAveden,” “11 evolutions of 
llome,'^ and his “History of the Order of Malta.” 

Yeronese, l\ud, called Ca^jUnri, (b. at Vennia about 1528, 
D. 1588,) an Italian painter, Avhose force of imaginution and 
resources of genius were inexhaustible. “ II olof ernes and 
Judith,” and the “^Marriageof Uaiia,” rank as his best nieces. 

Ycrrochio^ Andrea del, (b. at Florence, 1432, D. at Venice, 
1488,) a learned and most ingenious Italian, who was a good 
inathcmatician, had a taste for music, ]Aaintiug, sculpture, 
..and architecture, and is .said to have discovered the art of 
moulding figures in plaster of Paris (or gy\)sum). Leonardo 
da Vinci and other famous artists were pupils of Verrochio. 

Yespucci, Amerigo, (b. at Florence, 1451, D. 1512,) an 
Italian sailor, who became pilot-major of the Spanish navy, 
And whose name Avas given to the continent of America, 
instead of that of its discoverer, Columbus. 

Victor Emmanuel^ (b. 1820*) the sou of Charles Albert, 
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who became king of Sardinia on the abdication of liis father, 
in 1849. He was called to the throne of the new kingdom 
of Italy in i86i, which -was formed by the union of the 
various petty states into which Italy had been previously 
divided, a small portion only remaining under the sway of 
the Pope of Home. 

Vi(pnj, Co}int Alfred de^ (n. at Loches, 1799, i). 1863,) a 
French poet and novelist, famous for his liistorical romance, 
entitled “ Cinq ISFars,'^ and translations of {Shakespeare's 
“Othello," and “ iMerchant of Venice.” 

yiUai\% Louif^ Dnlce, de^ (n. 1653, r>. 1734,') was a 

distinguished Freneli inarslial under Louis XI \^, and the 
opponent of the Duln^ of Marlborough, who defeated liim at 
tlie battle of ]Ma1[»la((uet. 

Villeaeuve, Pierre ClutrJefi^ (n. 1763, T). T8of>,) a brnve but 
unhnlunatc French admiral, who was defeated by Nelson 
at the battles of the Nile and Trafalgar. He was taken 
])risoncr in the last-named light, and sent to England in 
1805 ; but on his release in the following year, fearing that 
Napoleon would disgrace him for Ids defeats, lie coinndtted 
uicide. 

Leonardo da, (n. near Florence, 145?, T). 1519,) an 
excellent Italian ])aintcr. who was a puj»il of V errocido, but 
wlio infinitely suipassed his master. He constrnctod the 
aipieduct at Milan, which conveys the river Adda to the 
city walls, and practised his art with the most distinguished 
reputation at Florence, ]>rotected by the house of Medicis. 
When more than severity years old, he was prevailed upon 
by Francis I. of France, to visit his dominions : and he died 
in the arms of that monarch at Fontainebleau. 

Voitare^ Vincent^ (b. at Audens, 1598, p. 1648,) an eminent 
French writer, whose poetry and miscellaneous works have 
been much admired, lie undertook a dii>lomatic mission to 
.Madrid, in the time of the regency of the duke of Orleans. 

Volney, Constantin L^ran^ois Chassfneiff (b. at Craon, 
i757j D. 1826,) a celebrated French writer, who was skilled 
in mental languages, and wrote among other works, “Ee- 
searclies upon the Anticpiitics of Persia, India, and Baby- 
lon,” and “Euins; or, Thoughts on the Vicissitudes of 
Enipircs.” 

Vodiiire, Francois Marie Arouef de, (n. at Chatenay, near 
Sceaux, 1694, d. i 778,) a highly celebrated French writer, who 
was intimate with all the great men of his time, and honoured 
with the friendship of the king of Pnissia ; Ids tragedies 
have been much admired, as well as Ids Henriade, wldch 
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was printed in England, while he resided there. As a dra* 
matist, wit, poet, satirist, and historian, his fame is great. 
The publication of his “ Philosophical Letters gave great 
offence in France, and obliged him a second time to leave 
the kingdom. They contained the most bitter sarcasms 
against the Roman Catholic faith j indeed, Voltaire was 
hostile tq^the interests of religion in any sliape^ and infi- 
delity claims him as her mightiest champion ; his “Age of 
Louis XiV ’’ “History of Peter the Great,” and “Life of 
Charles XII. of Sweden,’^ are interesting works. 

Waldo^ Pete 7 \ (b. about 1120, D. 1179,) a French merchant 
of Lyons, who publicly renounced the siijicrstitions of the 
Romish churcli, in Avbich many of liis fellow-townsmen fol- 
lowed him. Rcing driven by the French government from 
Lyons, they spread over the southern provinces of France ; 
a crusade was raised against them, which, as is generally 
the case, only imn’eased their numbers. They finally assumed 
the name of Waldeiises, in honour of their leader, and set- 
tled in Piedmont, where they liad to endure cruel perse- 
cutions. 

Wallenstehi^ Albert Wencealnus^ (b. in Ijohemia, 15 S3, n. 
1634,) the most successful of the JnpKuialist generals during 
the “Tliirty Years’ \Var.’^ F(H' his successes against the 
Danes, in 1627, he was created Duke of Alceklciiburg ; but 
Tilly and others, jealous of his fame, wealth, and dignities, 

S rocured liis dismissal from his command. After Tilly’s 
eatli he was reinstated, but was defeated by tlie Swedes 
under Gustavus Adolphus at Lutzen. Shortly after this, 
be was accused of conspiring against the emperor, and was 
murdered in the castle of Egra. 

WcmhiwfUm^ (Jtionje, (n. at Bridges Creek, in ^Virginia. 
1732, D. 1799,) an American who was one of thc%est and 
most patriotic men Avhoso names live in history, and who 
was the first i)residont of tlic United States. To liim Ame- 
rica, in a great measure, owes her strength, her iiide])endciicc, 
her national importance * he headed her army in the contest 
witli England, and, by his prudence, sagacity, and military 
skill, turned the scale in lier favour. To quote the words of 
Jefiersoii, one of his successors in the presidential chair, “he 
was indeed a wise, a good, and gi’cat man.” He was satisfied 
with having promoted the happiness of his countiy, and 
totally uninfluenced at any period of his public life by selfish 
or ambitious designs. 

WatteaUf Antoine, (b. at Valejiciennes, 1684, D. 1721,) a 
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French painter, who has acquired celebrity for his pretty 
groups of figures in gardens and amid niral scenery. 

Iveber, Carl Maria von^ (b. in Holstein, 1786, d. 1826,) a 
celebrated German composer, wlio wrote the opera of “ Der 
Freischiitz, one of the finest but most romantic of the 
German school on the stage. lie also wrote “Euryanthe,” 
“ Obcroii,” and other oi)cras. 

West, Benjamlv, (n. at Springfield, rennsylvania, 1738, d. 
in London, 1820,) Avas an iVmerican painter, Avho became 
]>i'esidcnt of the Bi itisli Loyal Academy, 011 tlic death of 
Sir Joshua Leyiiolds. Among the best of his works arc the 
‘ Death of Wolfe,’' and “Croimvell dismissing the Long 
Parliament.” 

Wieland, Christojiher Mariiu, (b. in Siiabia, 1783, n. 1S13,) 
a distinguislied German crilic, noet, and iiov(‘list, wlio pro- 
duced editions of several of tlie Latin classics, and trans- 
lated about tAventy-cight of Shakespeare’s plays into Ger- 
man. The best of his uoatIs is “ Agalhon.” 

Winclcehiuni, Joini Joachim, (u. at Slendall, in Branden- 
burg, 1718, I). 1 768,) a learned (.haanan alibe, Avho Avas the 
son of a shoemaker, but by his h'arning and great talents, 
rose step by step until he Avas a])]>(»inted I'rosident of An- 
ti(|uities ui tlni the \’atican at lomni. The King of Prussia, 
and Maria 'I’hercsa, Ihnpress of ( lermany, paid him the ut- 
most attention ; tJio latter presenpMl him with some valu- 
able gold medals, and on his return loAvards Lome, stop- 
pling at Trieste, a traveller obtained jiermission to s(ie them, 
but no sooiu'r ]ia<l them in view, than he (mdc'avourod to 
strangle Winckelman, and stabbed him mortally with a 
knife. The abbe published an account of Iferculaneum ; a 
“ History of the Arts among the Ancients,”and several other 
Avoiks. 

]Vijitn\ Jan WiKemvan, (b. at flu- Ti;xcl, 1750, T). 1812,) 
a brave Dutch admiral, who Avas dcfcatc'd and taken pri- 
soner by Admiral Duncan in 1797. lie Avas afterwards am- 
bassador of the Batavian Republic at Baiis, and became 
marshal of Holland and commamh-r-in -child' of the land 
and sea forces Avheii Louis J’onaparte Avas made king of that 
coiintiy. 

Win, Corne/itrs dc, (b. at Dordrecht, 1623, p. 1672,) and 
Johi de, (b. at Dordrecht, 1625, n. 1672,) two eminent Dutch 
statesmen. John was grand pensionaiy of Holland for 
tAventy years, and executed the business of the state with 
the greatest apparent ease, by doing one thing at a time, 
and that one The statos were informed falsely, that 
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fornelius (Ic Witt intended to assassinate the rrince of 
Orjiii.i;c ; he was therefore committed to orison, notwith- 
staii(iing his long and faithful services ; tJie popular fury 
rose against him, and Jolm having visited his brotlier iii 
prison, the mob, urged by the surgeon who had aecused Cor- 
nelius, siuTOund(;d the doors, and ui)uii their appearance, 
barbarously murdered them. 

Xavier, Fr(incts\ (b. at Xavier, Xevarre, 1506, D. near 
"Macao, 1552.) one of the first of llie Jeuiits under Ignatius 
.Loyola. He went on a mission to the Portuguese colonics 
in Asia in 1541, and bi*fore his death, made many thousainl 
cfuiverts to Christianity in Hindustan, (X'ylon, and Ja]);m. 
He died when endeavouring to eiitei’ China to propagate 
Ciiristianity among the Chinese, and was canonised by the 
Itomish Church. 

A'mc/n-'.v, /Vu/?m c/c 6V.s»cro.v, (b. in CaMile, 1437, 1). 1517.' 
a Spanish cardinal, statesman, warrioi-, and patron of leaiii- 
ing, who headed the Spanish troops in Ihe war with tin; 
I\lo()rs, and entered Oran, in the state of Algiers, triuin- 
phaiitly. The nobles being highly olbaided by the reduc- 
tions he made in some sinecure ]daces. when he was ministi r 
of state, are said to liavi^ ])oi<oii''d him. He was a man of 
ability and integrity. Lb; foinuh'd the uuivei’sity of Alcala, 
where his great Tolyglot Uiblc wa^; pro[)ared and printed. 

Zimmerman^ John (Xor<ie^ (b. at llvugg, in Switzerland, 
1728, 1). 1795,) a Swiss ]>hiioso]» 1 ier, who was physician to 
Ceorge III. at Hanover. 1 le was well read in history, the 
l)elles lettres, and gyneral literature, and wrote .aii essay on 
“ Solitude,” which is still the most popular of his immerous 
W’orlvs. 

Zinzendo 7 'f^ Niclwhn^ Lonh, Conn' voj?^ (p,. in Saxony, 
I7cx>, r>. 1760,) the reimted leader of the Cermau Moravians, 
who settled in a village called llendnitt, from which they 
were also called H e in h utters. He (*stablishcd this sect in 
England, and afterwards founde<l congregations in Switzer- 
land and the British colonies in Xorth America, now the 
United States. 

Ziaka^ John, (b. in Bohemia about 1360, i). 1424,) a Bolic- 
iniaii patriot, who headed the Hussites in Germany, after 
Jolm lluss had sutfereil at the .stake, and made Inmself 
formidable to his op])onents. He defended his country 
against the Emperor Sigismund, tliough ho had lost both his 
eyes, one when young, and the other in 1421 ; and died of 
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the plague, just when he had brought Sigismund to tlio 
most advantageous terms. 

Zschohke^ John Henry Davit 1 , (u. 1771, t>. 1848,) a Prus- 
sian writer, who became a member of the council of mines 
and forests in Switzerland. The best of his numerous works 
are liis “ Autobiography, and “History of Switzerland.” 
IJe has also written several excellent liistorical novels and 
talcs, some of whicli have been translated into Eiiglisli. 

Zidnglius^ or Zivingli^ Ulrn\{v.. 1484, d. 1531,) a celebrated 
Swiss reformer, who emancipated his country from the Ikinal 
yoke, and publisjied many tracts u])on the grounds of Jii.s 
dissent from the Romish faith ; but Imther objecting to his 
opinions upon the Lord’s Su])per, a (juarrel ensued, the 
friends of both parties armed, and Ziiinglius was killed in 
the skirmish. 



SOUDIEKd OF THE I.1T1I AND ISTlf CENTUIilBL 
IJJ THE TIME OF JOHN ZISKA. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Questions in the Klements of Astrononoy. 

What is astronomy? — The science which treats of the 
heavenly bodies, their size and motions, and relative posi- 
tions in the heavens. 

From luhat did the science of astronomy talce its rise ? — 
From a notion that prevailed amoii;^ the ancients that the 
stars and their motions exercised an influence on the destiny 
and doings of every man while he was on earth. 

What did this notion lead some men to do ? — To watch tht 
starSj and cndcavonr by comparing their movcnionts and 
relative positions at diflerent ])oriods with events, public and 
personal, that were tlien hapi)cning, to lay down certain 
rules which would enable tliein to foretell future events. 

What were these men called? — !Men who endeavoured to 
pry into the hidden secrets of futurity in tliis manner were 
called astrologtirs ; but this name was also applied in former 
times to those who watched the stars for scientihe purposes. 

By what name are watchers of the stars for science sake 
nov) known ? — They arc called astronomers. 

Mention some of the most noted astronomers of ancient and 
modern times. — I’tolcmy, Pythagoras, and llip]iarchus among 
the ancients ; and (hililci, generally called ( lalileo, Coperni- 
cus, Tycho Braluj, Kei)lcr, JSir Isaac Newton, and Sir William 
Herschcl in modern times. 

What is meant hy the Jlcavcnly Bodies ?~Y\i[^ sun, stars, 
planets, and cornels. 

What is the iSol a r System? — This term is a])plicd to tlm 
sun and the ])lanets, tint arc continually revolving round ifc 
in regular orlnts. it also iiicludc's the smaller bodies that 
revolve i\)uud the planets and comets. 

What is the sun supposed to he? —An immense globe, 
about 850,000 miles in diameter, which has the power of 
communicating light and heat to our universe. 

What is the distance of the. sun from the earth? — About 
01,500,000 miles, a distance so great that its light is said to 
DC eight minutes in reaching us. 
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What are the Fixed Stars ? — They are supposed by astro- 
nomers to be suns, like our own ; each of tliem surrounded 
by a complete system of planets and comets ; their distance 
from the earth is very great, and that is the reason they ap 
pear so small. 

What is the nearest of the fixed stars^ and. how far is it 
considered^ to he from the earth ? — -The nearest is Sirius, but 
even this is supposed to be nineteen millions of millions of 
miles. 

How larrje is this star sii.p2)0$ed to he ?— About 147 limes 
larger than our sun. 

What is the difference hettveoi the 2da nets and fixed stars ? 
The planets arc always moving in an elliptic orbit round the 
sun, and have no light of their own, but receive it from our 
sun ; the stars, on the conti*ary, appear constantly in the 
same position, and shine by their own light. 

Is motion round the sun the. ont if motion that planets liaveA 
—No, they are constantly revolving, at a certain fixed rate, 
about their own axis as well as round the sun. ^ 

What do the motions of a jdanet about its axis and round 
the sun produce ? — The motion of a planet about its axis pro- 
duces day and night, as each side is alternately presented to 
and withdrawn from the sun ; and its revolution round the 
sun forms the year. 

Wh(tt do you mf^an hy an elliptic orbit? — It is an orbit 
that dilFers from a circle in being longer from side to side in 
one direction than it is in anolher, while the diameters of a 
circle are all (M|ual, 

How many ))la net ^ have, been diRcovrred ? - FAfht large or 
primary planets, and about 108 small or secondary planets, 
which are called planetoids or ast(*roids. 

Fame the larffc or jtrimarjf pla/fets. — ^fcrcury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, S:iturn, Uranus, and Neyitune. Of 
these Jupiter is the largest. 

Til what order do thrse viaht planets move round our sun ? 
- !^^crcury is iiearest to tin; sun, and Venus next; then 
comes the Earth, with its satellite, the moon ; then Mars ; 
then Ju])iter, with four moons moving round him , next 
Saturn, with eight moons, and surrounded also by two thin 
broad rings of luminous matlia*; then Uranus, with six 
moons ; and, lastly, Neptune, which ]>rol)ably has many 
moons, though only one has as y(;t been detected. 

Is th^re no planet nearer to the. sun than. Mercury ? — In 
1859 a French ]diysician, nainod Lcscarbault, thought he 
had detected a planet nearer to the sun than Mercury, to 
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which he gave the name of Vulcan, but since that time it 
has not been seen by any other astronomer. 

Ilow large ivas tins planet supposed to be ? — From calcula- 
tions made at the time, its diameter was estimated at a])out. 
785 miles ; its distance from the sun at 18 J millions of 
mdes, and the time in which it revolved round the sun at 
20 days. 

Which are railed “ inferior,^^ and ivhich “ superior” planets^ 
and why 1 — ^Mercury and Venus are called inferior planets 
because they mo\'e wdthin the earths orbit, while Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune are called superior 
planets, because they move without the earth’s orbit. 

What are the colours of the diiyerent planets 1 — The colour 
of Mercury is a sparkling red ; of Venus, a yellowish white ; 
of Mars, a fiery red ; of Jupiter, splendid white ; of Saturn, 
dim red. 

At what distance from (he sun are the secondary planets or 
astet'oids /—Tho orbits of the 108 asteroids already dis- 
eovered lie mid way between tlie orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. 

When were these sjnall planets discovered Ceres, one of 
the largest, was discovered in 1801, by hiazzi, an Italian 
astronomer, at Palermo ; ikillas, by Olbers, a German, at 
Premen, in 1802 ; Juno, by Harding, at Lilieiithal, in 1804; 
Vesta, by Olbers, at Pvemen, in 1807 ; and the remainder at 
diherent dates since 1845. 

What were these tittle planets once supposed' to he?— It w”\s 
thought tliat tliey w'ero the fragments of a shattered ])lanet 
wliicTi once revolved round the suii between the oimits of 
Mars and Jupiter, but tlxis has been proved to be an 
error. 

How can yon tell a 2danet from a star ? — A planet is con- 
tinually changing its ])ositioii in the heavens, and shines 
with a steady light, wdiile the stars ax)pear to twdnkle, and 
always retain tlie same ])()sition in tlie tield of the heavens. 

What is TeniarhaJ)le of Jupiter ? — It has four moons, and 
is also traversed by bands of a dark colour, called Jupi- 
ter’s belts by astronomers. These bands, from the frecpieiit 
changes observed in them, have been generally supposed to 
be only clouds. 

What is remarlcahle about Saturn ? -The thin discs tlint 
revolve round it, one within the other, like tw^o liat rings of 
card placed round an orange. 

What is remarfadde of Venus? — Wlien ■west of the sun, 
she rises before him, and is called the morning star ; wlieii 
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cast of the sun, she rises after sun-set, and is then called tho 
evening stor. 

f^/uU time do the plan eU tahe in movinf/ rovnd the sun ? — 
;Mercury, 88 days ; Venus, 225 days ; tile Earth, 365 days ; 
;Mars, 687 days ; Jupiter, 4,333 daj's ; Saturn, 10 759 days ; 
Uranus, 30,687 days ; and No]>tune, in 60,625 days. The 
year of each planet consists of tlic nninher of days that has 
been named after eaeli, tho nuuiber of days in each year be- 
ing detcrinincd by tho leni;lh of the Earth s days. The year 
of a planet is tiio time in winch it maki's a coinideto circuit 
round tho snn, Avhilo its <Iay is tlio period of time in whieli 
it makes a complete revolution about its own axis. 

Are not the days of the varums phtnefs of the some leni/fh ? 
-—There is not a very great dLllerence in the length of tho 
(lays of i\Iereury, Venus, tlio Earth, and .Mars, but tho days 
of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus are nut half the length of 
the Eartli’s day. 

What time do the planets take, in reroleiiaj ahoitf (heir (hxis ? 
— ^Mercury takes 24 hours 5 minutes ; Venus, 23 li. 21 m. ; 
the Eartli, 23 h. 56 m. ; iMars, 24 h. 37 m. ; Jupiter, 9 h. 56 
ni. ; Saturn, 10 li. 29 m. ; and Uranus, ph. 30 ni. 

iloio could you nanie the time of the revolution of the 
HU per ior planets in ttrnis of the Eartlis years / — l>y dividing 
the number of days assigned for each planet’s revolution by 
365, the number of days in tlio Earth’s year. 

Give the distaiicrs (if the yvitider planets from the sfni in 
miles i — Mercury, about 36 millions ; Vanins, about 69 
millions; Mars, 144 millions; Jupiler, 494 millions ; Sat- 
urn, 906 millions ; Uranus, 1,823 millions ; and Neptune, 
2,869 iidlliuns. 

What numher of fi.>'(d stays are visihh^ to the naked eye. ? — • 
In our liemispliere, about a thon.'-and ; tho catalogue of 
llritish stars contains about 3000, and astronomers are said 
to have counted between 40,000 and 50,000 in all. 

JIoiv are these stars divid'd / — I nto a great number of con- 
stellations, or clusters of stars. Tile fixed stars are almost 
all placed in one or other of these, and the few wliiidi eau- 
not be brought conveniently into any of tliem, are called 
nnfonned. 

JIave alt these stars names ? — No ; only some of tho most 
remarkable : and tlnise Achicli have not any name, are dis- 
tinguished mion the celestial globe in each constiJlation by 
tlic letters ot the Greek ali)habet, a standing fur tlie largest 
star, for tlie second, y for tho third, and so on, according 
to their magnitude. 
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JIow are the Comtelladons divided ? — Into the northern 
and soutlieru constollatioii.s, the northern constellation j 
being in that half of the field of the heavens above tin.* 
northern hemispliere of the earth, and the southern constci- 
lations in the half above the southern hemisphere. 



THE ^•OKTllEllN CON-> I’ELLATIONS OE THE ZODIAC. 

What hllie Znd id c 'i — A broad belt or riii" in the heavens, 
in which the i)lauets a])parently iierforni tlieir revolulioiit, 
and in whieli the sun ai)i)ear.s to us to move, although ve 
know that we are ivioviii.LC round the sun. 

How is the Zodiac divided /—Into twelve equal parts 
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part being distinguished by a separate constellation. Six of 
tliese parts, with their constellations, lie in the northern 
lieinisphero of the heavens above the etinator, and six 
below it. 

Name the Northern Constellations or tlio 



THU SOUTIIEKN CONSTELLATIONS OF TIER ZODlVC. 

11am • Taurus, or tlic Bull ; Oomini, or II 10 Twins ; 
Caiieor, or the Crab; Leo, or the Liuii ; and Virgo, or 

SoHi]iem CoriglelMwtsJ- Uhrii, or the T-alance ; 
Scorpio, or the Scorpion; Sagittarius, or the Archer,. 
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Capricomus, or the He Goat ; Aquarius, or the Water Bearer ; 
ana Pisces, or the Fishes. * 

Why did the above Constellations receive these names ? — The 
old astronomers were accustomed to group the clusters of 
stars within fanciful outlines of persons and things intMi- 
tioned in the old heathen mythology, to enable them to do 
scribe their res})ectivc positions with greater accuracy. The 
method is found so convenient, that it has never been dis- 
continued, and even of late years new constellations have 
been added by iiKKlerii astronomers. 

How may this he seen ? — In the pictorial representation of 
A(pariuSj tlie water bearer, in page 289, in which some of 
the principal stars are inserted. 

What is the mvaniny of the siyns aitaclad to these, emhU m- 
atic f yurcs of the constellations ^ — Tiiey arc tlic signs used liy 
astronomers when making calculations, etc., instead of writ- 
ing the names of the constellations. at full length. 

/Iryeat the. old r/iynie in which the siyns 0/ the zoi^iac are 
enunieraied in Uwiv order. — 

The Ihini, the Bull, the heavcidy Twins, 

And next the Crab, the fhon sliines, 

TJie Virgin and the Scales, 

The Scorpion, Archer, and He Ciloat. 

Tlie a\laii who holds tlie Avatcr-]>ot, 

And Fisli with glittering Seales. 

What are the mn^t r< ",><■■.!: d,e <,r : constcllalions in tlw 

jfoj th' rn hemisphere' ‘ 
( lihag easily ideal i- 
-h'd by tlie rows (t 
''tars t'la.t form lii 
bolt and .s^yol■d, 

Cie constellation 
called the Great Beal . 
bhai’les’s Wain, or 
the IMoii gh. 

What is the fn'ie 
•»/ this constellatina ! 
— It has four staa-. 
forming the four cor- 
ners of a four-sided 
figure, while from tlif- 
uppermost of the left 

THE GllEAT UEAR, OR PLOGGIT. ^lireC lllOrG 

spread out in the form of an arch. 

What are the riyht hand pair of stars called 1 — The poin- 
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tors, beCcTUse they are always in a direct line with a bright 
star called the North Star, or Polar Star. 

Why is this star so wZ/ccZ Because, if the axis on which 
the earth turns were extende<l towards it from the N orth 
Pole of the Earth, it would pass very near this star. 

What is the most noteworthy consieUatioii in the southern 
hemisphere?— 11\\Q brilliant ^^roup of stars known to all 
who live in Australia and New Zealand as the Southern 
Cross. 

What is meant hy the Galaxy^ or MiWy Way?— It is a 
hroad belt of a Imninons at>pearaneo stretching across the 
lieavens, caused by the presence of an infinite luimbcr of 
>iiiall stars, which may be seen wuth a telescope. 

What are Cornets ? — Jjarge luminous bodies of fire, whose 
1 111 11 i non s motion s arc 
ill dillerent direc- 
tions, and the orbit 
flicy describe round 
die sun very exten- 
sive ; they have long 
:i‘ans parent tails of 
light : the^ great 
swiftness of their 
'notion is the reason 
diey atipear for sucli 
i short time ; ami the 
iToat length of time 
'uy are in a^ipc'aving 
igain is occasioiicit 
■y t lie extent of t licir 
i'hits, or path in the /. rovr-r. 

ncavv'iis. , 

lion) many are sirppnseit to t.rJony to our 

''ffetr ui ?—\t is said that several hundred have been <d.)scrvcd, 
r.it if tliis be true, we know only wlieii to expect the return 
n but very few. Of tlie.se, Halley’s comet I’etnrns every 
rd year.s, and will be .‘^een again from the earth in 1911, 
•'diile Enckens comet accom] dishes its revolution in about 

years, and Biehi’s comet in 6.1 years. 

ir/tat is an Edijtse. ? — The entire or partial obscuraiion of 
^ iieavculy body, eitlicr by another body jiassing between 
It and the sun, from which it derives its light, or by the 
i'.'is.sage of a body between the body eclipsed, and the 
arth. 

What is an Eclipse of the Sun ? — The interception of the 

19—2 
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KUTi’s by the moon coining dirertly between the sun and 
tlie e;ii*tli. Tliis can only at the tinie of new ukhmi, 

ljeeau.se then the sun and nujon have not the earth between 
tliom. 

Jloto in an EcUp.^e of ilie 'Moon can ml ? — Tlie earth tlieii 
coino.s between the moon and .siin, and easts its. sliadownix 
tlie moon, wliieh obstructs tlie sun’s light ; this can «»nly 
take pla'^-e when the moon is at full. 

]Vkat is the si:e 0/ (he Moon. ? — It is about 2160 miles iu 
diameter, and its dislanee from the earth is c.stiniated to \k 
about 240,000 miles. 

In. 'H'haf. (line doe^ (he ^fl^on re>'olve round (he oar(h ?— Tii 
a little more tlian eb days, or a lunar montli. During tlih 
lime it gradually increases tlie \isibh! jiart of its disc froin.'i 
I'lin iioinled eiM'seent sliajied slip to a full circle, decre:)-;- 
i.: •; again to the c.reseimt form, and then becoming in- 
VL.ible. 

is a Jfedo ?~\ .sometimes seen roiiid 

the sun and moon, 
and other heavenly 
bodie.s. Jt is snii* 
ooseil to be caii-i I 
by the ]>a:ssago ol'lbj 
light from the licii* 
\ only body thus snv- 
lounded, throimli 
clouds and watery 
vaiiour, or particti 
of ice and snow. 

What is a CeleduH 
(i/nhr ^ — A globe I'n 
1 he siirD.ce of wlii'-'i 
the position of tin 
e<jn'-;tellalions ami 

AJ.ouw ii\Lo. lixeil stars arc .slu‘V. 1 !. 

as places on W 

earth’s .‘surface are .shewn of the torre.stia! gloljc. 

/ n V'hat condition is (he .\foon snpjKfscd to l>e ? — Ttssui'f.i'' ? 
is siipjio.sed to be a desort waste, dotitute of water, but cii- 
t'red here and there with nmnntainous di.'^tricts, in which 
uc several lofty monntain iieaks. The shadows east by tlio-'j 
cKUintains, form some of the dark spots that are seen on tlifl 
iMooii’s surface. 

Wliftt ts the Aurora TiorerdisJ — Jlrilliant flashes of ditTor- 
i'iit Coloured light whieli are ircqueiitly seen iu the northern 
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parts of Sweden, Norway, and llnssia. Sometimes it ap- 
pears in the form of a luminous arch of light st retelling 
across the heavens, and fringed above by streamers of 
light, which extend to- 
wards the zenith, or jioiiit 
of the lieavons immc(liat(‘’y 
over the head of the bu- 
liokler. 

What other names are 
ijiven to the A urora Borea^ 
lis ? — Tliis b(‘autiful plie- 
iiomcnon was formeily 
called the “norlliern liglr s” 
and “ merry dancers,” 
tlie manner in which tl'c 
coloured Hashes of light 
darl across the In'avens. 

What are double stars? — Double stars ani tlioso wlii<‘Ii 
revolve round one anotlier. The colour of tlic light given 
forth by these stars is fre(|Ucntly beanlifully contrasted, om* 
diiiiing with a red light, Avhile the oilier emits a greenish 
liglit ; and anothcT In'iiig remarkable for its bluish tinge, 
vliile the light proceeding from its companion is a brilliant 
orange. 

What is a rainhoio? — A boanlifnl coloured bow or arc (d 
a circle that sometimes ap])ears in the heavens when the sun 
is shining and rain falling. 

lloio is itjonwdi — ily the rcfraclioii ;md rellec.lion of 
rays of light falling from the sun 011 globiih's of rain. 'J'he 
rainbow always aiiiicars o])posite to th(‘. sun. Sometimes 
tliere are two liows, tlie second and smaller one being within 
the other, jind at some distance from it. 



EXPLANATION OF A FEW ASTIlONOMrCAL TERMS. 

A(‘ro 7 iicat Stars. ThoscMvln'dirise Apputse. The appronch of tho 
'vlu‘n the suusets, aud sotwJiuu the moon to tlio fixed stars, 
sunrises. Aslmlahc. An inslriiment for- 

Apogee. The moon is said to he inerlj ommI to take the dialances of 
7ii apogee when at its groatoat dis- the sun and stars, 
tanco Irom the earth. Ausfrftl. Soutliern. 

Aphelion. That part of a planet’s Centrifugal force. That "which 
orbit in which it is at the greatest impels any body to fly off from th 
distance lirom the sun. centre. 
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Centripetal force. That which ’ 
has a tendency to lly towards the ' 
cen tro. 

Cosmical. Rising or setting with 
tlie sun. 

Conjunction. There may be a con- 
3 unction of the sun and a planet, 

• T of the planets with each other. 
^^ llen any two or more planets are 
in the same part of the Zodiac, they 
are said to bo in conjtinelion with 
each other; a planet is in conjnnc- 
tiou with the sun wIkmi it conies be- 
tween the sun and the earth, this is 
termed an inferior conjunction; if{ 
the sun is between the planet andj 
the earth, it is called a superior con- ’ 
junction. | 

Culminate. A star is said to ml - 1 
ninatc when it appears in the meri- 1 
dian. 

Cusp. The horns of tlie moon. ! 

Cpcle of ihe Hun. A r<'volution of I 
Sw'enty-eiglit years, -wliieh being 
•‘lapsed, the Sunday letters in the 
calendar return to their tbrm<‘r 
places, and proceed in the sani 
order as belbiv. 

Ct/cle of the Moon. A iieriod of 
niueteen years. Upon its comple- 
tion, the new and full moons returi 
on the same day of the n.vmth, 
though not at tin' same hour. 

Declination. The distance of a 
star from the cejuator, m hethcr north 
or south. 

Digit. One twelflli part of the 
Bun or moon’s siirlace: in a tot:il 
eclipse of those luminaries the whole 
disc is obscured ; in a partial eclipse, 
only one or more parts, called 
digits. 

Disc. The face of the sun or moon, 
as it appears to us upon the earth. 

DIongation. The greatest distance 
at which any inferior planet is seen 
from the sun. 

Dmersion. When the sun, moon, 
or star begins to appear after an 
eclipse. 

Impact. The name given to the 
moon’s ago at the end of the year. 

Geocentric Flace. The appear- 


ance of a planet as seen from the 
earth. 

Jlelioccntric 3Iotion. The motion 
which a planet would appear to have 
if seen from the sun. 

Hemi-cgcle. Half of the sun or 
moon’s cycle. 

Horizon. The rational horizon is 
that circle which is imagined to cn- 
compass the earth, exactly in tli,' 
middle. 

Horizon, Sensible or Apparent. 
That circle of the sky which boimii-. 
our sight, by seeming to touch tb.* 
ground. 

- Jlorn. The extremity of the de- 
creasing or increasing moon. 

.1 ntercalarg Dag. 'fhat day whieli 
every leap year is added to the montii 
of February. 

Immersion. When one of tlie 
planets comes ivitliin the sliado . . 
another, us in an celijiso. 

Dim!) of a Vianet. The ntmubt 
border of the sun or moon’s disc. 

Mazzaroth. Tlie Hebrew term 
for (h 

Honlh. lunar. The space 
twenty-nine days, seven hours, ami 
tbrtv-four minutes, in which tini.' 
the moon completes her daily rota- 
tion on iier axis. 

Honth, Solar. The time in wliie!: 
the sun seems to pass through oni 
sign of the Zfjdiae, being thirty 
days, ten hours and a half. 

Month, Sgnoilieal. The interval 
of tiuKJ from f»no conjunftiou of tin' 
sun and moon to auollicr. 

Oeenllalion of a Vianet. Tli ■ 
time in which it is hidden from oin 
sight by an eclipse. 

Opposition. When the earth is 
between the sun and any of lie' 
planets, that planet so situated is 
said to be in opposition to the sun; 
nndplaiK'ts are said to be in opposi- 
tion to each other, when in opposite 
parts of the zodiac, or i8o degress 
asunder. 

Occidental Planet, One that sets 
after the sun. 

Oblate. Flattened at the poles. 
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Parallax. The difference between 
the Iruo and apparent place of a 
celestial body. 

Phases of the Moon. The differ- 
ent appearances of the moon accord- 
ing to the quarter it is in. 

Perihelion. That part of a planet’s 
orbit, in which it is nearest the 
sun. 

Perigee. That part of a planet’s 
orbit, in which it is nearest tlie 
earth. 

Parhelion. A mock sun, caused 
by a retlection of the true sun in a 
cfoud. 

1 enumhra. Afaint shmlowwhich, 
in an eclipse, is I'hserved het\\<“(Mi 
the full light and the perfect shadow. 

Quadrature. Tlu; ilrst and Ja.st 
quarter of the moon. 

Quartilc of the Plands. An as- 
pect of the planets, >>hen tiiey are 
ninety degrees, or three signs of the 
zodiac, distant from oueh other. 

liovolution of a Plain t. 'J’he time 
it tak<'S to complete its eoui-M' round 
the sun. 
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Potation of a Planet on its axis. 
Its motion round its axis like a wheel 
•about the axle, at the same time that 
it moves forward in its oi*bit. 

Se.i'tile of the Planets. The dis- 
tance of sixty di'grees of the 
zodiac, or two signs, beUvceii two 
planets. 

Semi-se.rfite. The distance of 
thirty degrees, or oni' sign] of the 
zialiae. between two planets. 

Semi -([Had rate. The iiistanee of 
lorty-livo degiees between two 
planets. 

Transit of a Vianet. When in a 
conjunction either of Mercury, or 
Venus, Avith the sun, the planet in 
conjunetiou crosses any eonsidi'rablo 
j)art of till' sun’s faei', appi'uring on 
its inirfnee like a dark round s])ot, 
its passage across the suu’a disc id 
culled its transit. 

Trine. All a.'ipeet of the planets, 
AAhen Olio hiindri’d and twenty de- 
grees, or Jour signs of the zodiac, 
asunder. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Miscellaneous Questions on Common Subjects. 

What is minpraJtupj i — The seiciioc Avliich (Icfec.ribes tlie 
(lifFcreiit kinds of minerals that are found in the crust of tiie 
earth, and teaclies \i.s tlicir })ro)»ertios and uses, and liow to 
distin^'uish them one from anotJier. 

What are the prindjfal metals t — Platinum, gold, silver, 
alumiiiiuin, (luicKsilver or mercury, coi)i)cr, iron, lead, /.iiic, 
and tin. (Jf these, ])latinnm is the heaviest, gold the most 
beautiful in a])|)earancc, aiuminhiin tlie lightest, and iron 
the most useful. 

What arc the 'principal properties of mdals ? — Their chief 
characteristics, speaking gem'rally, arc tli»‘ir lustre, opaeity 
hardness, brittleness, and medlealulity or ductility, to vvliicli 
may be added their re;nliness to combine one with anolhiT 
to form what arc called alkn/s. 

What are the pvrfed metals / --Platinum, gold, and silver : 
they are so calletl because they lose nothing from the heat oi 
lire. 

What is an imperfect metal I -One wliich decreases by the 
action of lire, and can be easily dissolved or corroded by 
acids. 

From what countries do we obtain platinum ? — This metal 
is found in ISfexico and Prazil, but our chief sources of sup- 
ply are the deposits of gravel at the foot of the Ural Moun- 
tains in llussiji. 

What are the chief characteristics of platinuml — With the 
exception of a very scarce metal called iridium, it is the 
heaviest metal known. When pure, it is of a dull colour, 
though not so dull and blue as lea<l. It is very ductile, and 
being indestructible, as neither air, nor lire, nor water, m>r 
acids can act upon it, is much used for crucibles and chcini- 
cal instruments. 

From what parts of the ivorld do we obtain gold l—QoV\ 
was originally brought in great quantities from ^fexico and 
Peru, but the places from wliich we now draw our supplies 
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this inctal are California and Britisli Colninbia in North 
America, Australia, and the Cape of Cood IFopc. 

Where is silver — Cliiohy in ^fexieo and Peru, but 

there are ricli mines of this metal at Kon^sberg in Norway, 
and Scliniiber^’ in Saxony. 

What is (jui'ksUvrr, or mnrnnj 1—K metal rosemblin*’ 
silver in a molttai state, found in many i^arts of tlic world, 
but cliiefly in Almadon, in S]»aiii, and idria, in Carniohi. 

For what is ijierc}naj Ksed - \i is iisial in medicine, and 
for niakini;* [)liil(>so[»hical instruments sneli as tlie barometer, 
thermometer, ('le., owini^ to the readiness by which it is 
acted on by tlie air and heat. When mixed with tin, it 
forms an ainab'.im used for coating the backs of looking- 
glasses. 

Wla(t is (ih(iiiiin'i(ni?—\ metal extracted from clay, re- 
sembling silver in general a.])pearanc(‘, but much lighter. 
It is a duct ile jin'tal, and highly sonorous when struck. It 
docs not tarnish on exposure to the air. 

Where is eo/t/iv)' (ihtaincdi — (Hiiefly from Cormvall ; hut 
there are ricli mim-.'; iji Australia, Chili, and rlapaii, wliilenear 
Lake 8u])crior, in Nbtrtli America, it is found in large veins 
of ore about two feet in thi<*kness. ^ The rust of copper is a 
green fatty substance called rmli/ris. 

Whatiscojipvr asrdfor'^ (diielly for sheathing the bot- 
toms of vessels and for t(‘legrapli Avires, in a pure state ; but 
numerous alloys are foi*med by mixing co])per Avith other 
metals, thus gnii metal is formed of nine parts of copper and 
one of tin; boll metal of three ]»arts of co])per and one of 
tin ; bronze of nine parts of c()])per, one })art of tin, and one 
of zinc ; pinchbeck of four parts of copper and one of zinc, 
and mosaic gold of nearly c(pial parts of copper and zinc. 

WhcfXi is iron, found i — Jn SAve<len, llussia, and most 
European couiiti ies. The best English iron is found in the 
mines of South Wales, Shro])shire, and Cloucestcrsliire. 

What are the. chief properties of iron? — Its tenacity, duc- 
tility, and ca])ahility of being tvcldcd or liammcred together 
when reel hot. It is the most serviceable metal that \vc 
have, being used iioav instead of Avood, for building ships, 
or coating Avooden shii)s Avith armour ])lates, and instead of 
stone and brick fur bridges, raihvay stations, and all kinds 
of buildings. 

What are the different kinds of iron ? — Cast iron, wrought 
iron, and steel. 

What is cast iron ?— Iron is so called Avhen it is extracted 
from the ore by melting it in huge furnaces : the metal sinks 
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to the bottom, and is allowed to run out into large masses 
called pigs of iron. Fire stoves, implements of husbandry, 
machinery, and many other things are made by casting mol- 
ten iron in moulds formed of very tine sand enclosed in iron 
frames. 

What is wrowjlit iron ? — Iron that is first heated to redness, 
and then beaten with haminers to render it soft and flexible. 
AV^rouglit iron is very tenacious, whilst cast iron is brittle. 

How is steel made ? — ]5y combining a certain quantity of 
carbon with ])ure iron, by heating it with charcoal. This 
process gives the iron an extreme amount of liardness and 
toughness, wdtliout rendering it brittle, and makes it capable 
of taking a high i)olis]i. 

Wkal is steel used for CuthTV, W'atch springs, sword 
blades, saws, and for all kinds of implejueiits and machinery 
in which strengtli, hardness, or elasticity is required. 

How is steel made hard ami elastic ? — Ily a ])rocess called 
temperiuff, tliat is i)]iinging tlie steel when red hot into cold 
water, so that it may cool suddenly. 

Where is lead found ? It alMuinds most in England, tlio 

best mines being in Cornwall, Devunshirf, jJer by shire, 
Northumberland, and Durham. 

Wind is tvhife. lead t—Cinnuum lead corroded bjMlie steam 
of vinegar. This substance is used by house ])ainters, to 
thicken and dry their pnints, and it is this that makes tlie 
smell of a newly-painted house prejudicial to health, white 
lead being a slow but deadly poison. 

Wh(d is blaeh lead /--A mineral of which the proper nnnio 
is plumbago or gra])liitc. It is not lead at all, but consists 
of pure carbon, with in some cases a slight adinixlure of 
iron. It is called black lead from its meiallic leaden grey 
lustre. It is used lor making peiieiis, polishing lirastoves, 
etc. 

What is :i)ic ?—A hluish Avhite metal of moderate liard- 
ness and ductility, found in the .Meiidip Hills, iu England, 
and in large (piantities in (Germany and tlie United States. 
It is chicliy used for making alloys, and for pipes, gutters 
round the caves of houses, and for coating iron to prevent it 
from rusting. 

What is iron called when thus 2'>repared ? — Galvanized iron. 

What is tin ? — A useful metal of brilliant wliiteness, found 
chiefly in Cornwall, ^lexico, and the Island of Banco, in the 
East Indies. It is chiefly used for coating thin sheets of 
iron, for making siiucepans and other kinds of tinned ware. 

What is 2)ewter alloy formed of four parts of tin and 
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one of lead, used for making (luait and pint pots, and other 
lueasurcs. 

What u bra.^s?--^ hard alloy formed of two paits of 
t ()p])cr and one of ^iiic, used fur cooking utensils of various 
{;iiuls. 


l( 7 u/^ w German aiJvn'f — Brass wliitcnod by tlie addition 
of a metal called nickel, a hard metal of silvery whiteness. 

Where is the ftnafstone found I — In iron mines in Kngland, 
Sweden, and all parts of tlie world where iron occurs. 

What is the loadstone^ and irkat are its properties ? — It is .% 
kind of iron ore, possessing tl'c ])ower of attracting small 
picL'cs of iron, and im])arting this pro])erty to 
iron when it is rubbed with it. 

What is a. mafinet?—\ piece of iron rubbed 
with the load>t()ue. The ]»ower of attraction lies 
at the poles of the magnet, as its ends arc calk'd. 

The horse shoe magnet is the most common form 
of artilicial magnets. 

What is the 'tiaojia tic net die ?—\ piece of iron 
rubbed with the loadstone, and ])oise(l in the uorsk siron 
centre of the bar on a pivot. It lias the ])ro])erty ^ 
of always pointing north and south to the magm.'tic poles of 
the earth, and is of gn'at nse in navigation, ’when forming 



part of the iiiariiiers 

f\^ 


Where are diamonds found ? 
— .\t the foot of a range of 
Jiills about one hundred miles 


from Hyderabad, in llie Ni- 
zam’s dominions in Hindostari. 



These arc brought to Clolconda, 
a town near ilyderabad, to 
be cut and jKdisbed, Avlience 
the notion has arisen that there 


arc diamond mines atClolconda. 


They arc also found in Brazil, 
A niAMoM. Wines .cr. the Capoof (Jood Hope, 

in Borneo, and in the Ural Mountain.s. 

Name some of the most ft nions daunonds that are known ? — 
The Pitt diamond, and the Koli-i-noor ; or, “mountain of 
light,'' belonging to the (luecn, and shewn in the great exhi- 
bition of 1862. 

Where are pearls found?— which are formed in 
oysters and mussels, l)y a disease of the animal, arc chiefly 
obtained in the Persian gulf and coast of Ceylon. They are 
also found in some of tlie lakc.«'' and fivers of Scotland. 
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llow are they 'file oysters, or mussels, are torn 

from the bed to which liny arc attached, by divers, iii 
March, April, August, and I ‘cptcuibcr. The fish are thei: 
thrown in pits, and left to (h'^ay, after which the pearls arc 
easily d(^tachcd and gathered. 



^ What i) alhpice? — The berry of the 
pimento, or Jamaica pepper, gathered 
green, dried, and tiicn ground, 'riiis 
s]ncc, thuf. obtained, is called “ allsi)iee,” 
because it combines a variety of llavours 
found in dilferent S[)iees. 

In whrt conntru'S do tliP lest oHvi-< 
(jroiv 'i — hi Italy, Tortugal, and the 
southern parts of I: Vance : tiic oil of olive.: 
is esteemed the beet and swecle.'ifc v’Cge- 
table tul that is iirodneed. 

Whal IS crjuirnon^ or train otH — The 
fat of whales. 

Wh^H'O' h'tye xrp tea .t^--Trom Cliinr , 


ALi.snrK. is the well known leaf of a tree grovr- 

ing in gr.at abundance there ; and was 
introduced into England iu 


tlio reign of Charles II. ^ 

From ivhat cotmirips do we 
get abiurndfi 7 — Cldelly from 
.Southern Europe and N^orlh- 
ern Africa. Svv'cet almonds 




eaten with raisins for dessert, 
come from Spain ; bitter 
almonds, used for liavouring 
confectionery, are obtained 
mostly from Marocco. 

What is honey 1 — A sweeu synip made by a little insect 
^ called the hoc, which gathers 

^ ; A Ac if tlic materials for its luscious 

V < 1 \ '4 .store from tlowcrs. The best 

honey is that Avliieh is made 
by bees kept iu the neigh- 
bourhood of Atliens. 

Wlud is chocohde 1 — A com- 
jio.sition made from the nuts 
of the cacao tree. IVventy or 
thirty of tliese nuts grow to- 
gether, enclosed in a pulpy 
' THK iiKE. ])(>d, which somewhat resem- 

bles a cucumber in shape. These nuts, after having been 
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roasted, are beaten into a paste, which is flavoured with 
vanilla and sweetened, and tWn made up into little cakes. 
Ill this stale the paste is called 

\Vh((t is a hdH'iu'i I— The {rmt 
of a kind of palm tree .i;TOwin.i]j in 
the AVest Jndics ami otiuT lroj)i( al 
countries. It grows on a long stalk ; . 
proceeding from tlie summit of (he 
trunk of the tree, in eliislers niiin- '' 
boring more than 100 fruits. ' 

Whnt is corinf ! — The cocoa nibs ’ ^ 

or nuts of (he cacao tree, freed , ^ 'Wm/ 
from the husk that envelopes them V;?' ,f S '' 

and ground inlo a iiaste Avilli y f.- 

s( arch or arrowroot. Cocoa can be 
[irepared IVom the nibs by boiling. 

ir/icy/rc rffr oKofi-nats jn'oeurt d / j®', 

—Large forests of the cocoa-nut 
tree grow in India, America, :md 

most of the trojhcal islands. Its lenv. s form a covering for 
the huts of the natives; sails and e* rdage are made from 
the libres of the leaves and 'ne-k^ of i! •> nuts. The nut it- 
self atfords oil, a kind of mill:, and a delieions fruit; and 
from the shell, spoons, cups, am! bonis are made. 

f H7/c/r is fond ohfantrd, ? — Coral is 
(bo pr<»dnee (»f a small insect, which, 
in the I^u-ifie Oeeaii, hnihls up groat 
masses, on whieh islands a re .gradually 
feniKMl. The rc<l coral of whieh licads 
and oniameiits are made, is obtained 
in (lie ]M('dit(‘vr;oi('‘an Sea. 

117/0^ is r/i >d,(trh The rootof atree 
.'Ton ingin Turkey in Asia, and Tlii- 
l»et ; used fur medicinal pnr])f>ses. 

Wha is if rau'\uudi<i Tlio root of 
a tree found only in Lrazil, used also 

117/0^- is Prrvvirin hork ? — This 
valuable medieine is the bark of the 
cer.u,. ciueboua tre(*. growiii.g only in Peru. 

It was discovered by tiie Jesuits, ■whence it is frcf^uently 
called Jesuits’ ’oark. 

]Vhnt is mnnnft ? -K gum v/hieh flows from the manna 
ash ({>rw?d5 rotundifolia), atree .growing iii Southern Europa 


< rdagn are made from 
! •> nuts. The nut it- 
delicious fruit; and 
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What are cavtliaride^ 1 — Spanish flics, nscd for raising 
blisters and making a stimulating wasli to prunutte the growtb 
of the hair. 

What are aijjslaiim ? — The fruit of a tropical plant used 
If for imparting a hot flavour to pickles. 

rM/ Chillies arc the dried fruit of the ca])si* 

cum, which, when ground to powder, 
kW form ciiyeinie pepper. 

What is camjdior / — A kind of white 
fTum, of a pungent odour, obtained from 
the camphor tree, an evergreen, growing 
in (Jliina and Japan. 

m/M Wh((t is o)>iuni / — A narcotic juice, ex- 

' Eai tracted from the white peppy, thickened 

made uj) into cakes ; it is brought 
Jlr 'N chiefly from 'ruvkey, klgypt, and India ; 

and is useful both in nicdiciue and sur- 


ind of fir tree. 

fee,,.. 


// What is castor <>in -An oil extracted 

'' from the seeds of a tree called the ralnia 

THE cAr-sicrv. Ohristi, growing in India and the West 
IndiVs ; this <.)il is a very valuable medicine. 

What^^ ('('(lar w<) 0 (i t — The wood of a l:ind of fir tree. 

A plant, which grows 

in llomluras in America, and many parts of tlie West Indies. 




TUC CKDAU TREE. 
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rt IS of essential service in manufactures, as it affords the 
best black and purple dyes that we kive. 

WJicit are dates ? — The fruit of a ^ 

iniliii tree, growing in Kortlicrii — 

Africa, and the oases of the Giw-it 
Desert Sahara. They form the cliitif 
food of tlio wandering Arab tribes ViA ' | f 

of ^^orthern Africa. ;'3 V 

]]7tence have tve f/iarfer ?~TiOt\i u 

from the East and West Jndic‘s ; it \ J ^ 

is a root which rccpiires no cultiva- . Y/I - 

tion, and its warm, ^ningont quali- " 
t ies make it part i cnla i-ly valuable. ?? 

\ grain ns('d //<\ 

for pndclings, whicli growsnatundly 
in India ; but is cultivated in iy 
Europe very .siiccc.s.sfii! I j- ni'ii 

ly/iencrnave V'e pvpjH ri— Chully 
from the ish^s of Ja,\a, Sumatra, and the coast of ^lalabar ', 
it grows ui»on a shrub, and tlu^ dillcrcnci; betwcc'ii the black 
and the white i)epi)er is caused l>y stripping oil the outward 
husk of the pepper seed and grinding llie wJiite kernel 
oiu‘. 

Wluii fraukiiicvasc ?-■ \ gnm-resin obtained from a 
plant growing in Asia .Minor. 
WIk'Ii biiri!! . it emits a fragrant 
p»‘rfnmo, whence its name. 

P Froiti ft'h'ff do (>'e (je! cork ? — 

‘ I'VomtlH! cork tree ; wliich is a 

Kia'cies of hii'ge evcv.gn'eii oak, 
••g' , ".rowing in Italy, Spain, and 

;h(‘^•onlh of Sra.nce. It is the 
; bark <if this tree which avo lind 
so Useful; it is stripped fr(»m 
T" , the tre(i in l)road ]neci‘s, Avhicli 

• ’ are li;>t soaked in Avater, and 

then laid tngrtlier, and ])acked 
^ ^ U]) in i)alcs, ready hu' sale. The 

cork bron.ght from Si)aiii, Avlicii 
thoia Highly soaked, is placed 
rKAxiciNCKNsr. over biiniing coals, Avhich give 

the outside a black appearance. 

\yiuit is Indian rubber?— X remarkable resin found in 
Asia and Aincrica, very pliable and clastic ; this substance 
oozes like a liquid from the tree in AAdiich it is produced. 


WjjA -i; 
wev •• 


I'KAXIClNCKNSr. 
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llow dops it acquire consistence 1 — As tins li(inOr dries, it 
takes the a])pearance and solidity of leather. The natives 
of the countries where it is found catch it from the tree, and 
make it into bottles, cups, boots, etc. 

How are these bottles made I — Jly formin." moulds of clay 
in the shape desired, and covering them Avitli thin coats df 
this resin, one upon another ; when thick enongli, and well 
dried, they break or take out the moulds, and the resin ap- 
pears in the state in Avhicli we receive it. 

What is mead?— 
A fermented drink 
niadeof honey, which 
is stored hy hecs in 
tlie wondei’l'nl struc- 
ture of w.‘!K called 
;!()n('yc(>uil)thaL they 
uiahi' l‘er this ]»ur- 
; D'C, and for rearin.i,' 
their young. 

117 /^// is finihi- 
,u rcha / — Tlic juice 
t)rsapof atreosDUic- 
jioNKYcoMB. what similar to that 



from which Indian rubber is ]»rnrur('d. Jt conu's froiii 
llorneo, and other islands of tlio Jkistern Archijuilago. It i ^ 
harder tlia 11 Indian rubber, and less elastic. Itisiisedtnr 


the sokis of boots and shoes, 
of useful ])urposes. 

What IS C(K'/iineal ? —An 
insect, which is found on 
the nopal cactus, a i\lexicaM 
]»lant. Tliis insecd atlbrds 
beautiful scarlet and crim- 
son dyes. They are sent 
dried to Europe in great 
4Uantiti(.vs, 

What are lemons ? — The 
fruit of a tree of the citron 
tribe, which is cultivated 
in Spain and Portugal. The 
peel and juice are much 
used in cookery, and for 


ling, and an inliiiite variety 



THE LEMON. 


liavouring confectionery. 

What is ivory ?— The tusks of elephants ; those brought 
from the isle of Ceylon are the most valuujde, as they never 
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turn yellow. The shavings of ivory boiled to a jelly, have^ 
the same restorative effect as those 
Wkat^ are limes ? — The fruit of a 
tree of the citron family. Citric 
acid, used for flavouring, is prepared 
from its juice, wliicli is taken by 
sailors for the prevention of scurvy, 
a skin disease arising from living too 
long on salted moats without any 
^ t\go tables. 

IVhat is s^iermacdi ? — An oily sub- 
stance found in the lioad of the sj)er- 
luaceti whale. The method used in 
])reparing it is, to boil it over the lire, 
and ])our it into moulds ; this boil- 
ing is rejieated till it becomes per- 
fectfy white and rotined ; it is then 
cut into flakes, and sold to the drug- 
gists. Spermaceti is freipiently made into candles ; the oQ 
IS useful for lamps, and the refilled part ft)r]iealing abrasionat 
of tlie skin and sure places. 

Wh((t is mvsfardf—A pungent 
yi'llow powder obtained by grind- 
ing the seed of a plant grown chiefly 
ill DurJiain. It is eaten with beef, 
salads, etc., to promote digestion. 

JJow are (jin and hrandjf made '( — 
Cin is distilled from malt, and fla- 
voured with juniper-berries ; and 
brandy is distilled from wine; aii 
inferior kind maybe procured from 
cider, or fi’om raisins. 

//o?r; are aaidlvs made? — From 
fat, cliielly tliat of sheep and cows ; 
the coimnon candles are made by 
di})])ing cotton vicks in boiling* 
tallow, the other kinds are made iit 
moulds ; the wicks are always of 
spun cotton. 

77 ow are mould candies made? -In tin tubes; the wick 
h^'ing fastened by a wire in the middle of the mould, the 
melted tallow is then ])oured into it; when filled, it is])laccd 
in the air to harden, when the tube is removed. Wax can- 
dles have generally a flaxo. i wick, Avliich is covered witij 
udiite or yellow wax. 
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What ' dinff-tvax ? — A composilion made of shell-lae 

And resin ; tlio red is coloured with veriiiilhoii : sealing-wax 
was supposed to bo first prepared in Europe, by the PortuguehL*, 
who learnt the method in their settlements in Hindostaii. 

What is maize]— \ plant grown in 
the southern ])arts of the United State s 
the soutli of Euroj^e, and many otlua- 
countries. It yields a useful grain com- 
monly called Indian corn. 

What is(j!<ifts ? — A transparent brittle 
substance, made ]>y melting together 
sand, various alkalies, and leads. 

Whence are the a! La lies extracted ? — 
Generally from the ashes of seaweed ; 
but thistles, brambles, a,nd other ])lan(-, 
are sometimes used, on account of tlie 
alkalies thcjy contain, which are yielded 
in the form of potash wluai burnt. 

2V(('me the dijl'cretd- I'ii/ds of (jhtss ? — 
Flint glass, used for optical instrii- 
meiits ; plate glass, cast on large inai 
tables, and used for large window^-, 
looking- glasses, etc. ; crown glass us(mI for small window.^. 
<'overing picinres, etc. ; sheet glass, the pfffent jhite glass of 
commerce ; Bohemian glass, used for chianical apparatus, etc., 
and common bottle glass. Glass was introduced into Eng- 
land about 674, but was not much used until the 15th century. 

What is the mistletoe ? — - 



The sacred plant of the An- 
cient Druids. It grows on 
the apple and other trees in 
large clusters, drawing it', 
nourishment froiii the tree 
on which it grows, for which 
reason it is called a para- 
sitical ])lant. 

For what jnuyoses is oil 
med ? — Its use in dress- 
ing wool and skins, and pre- 

f aring soap, is well known. 

t is also used in painting, 

. and medi cine, it is extremely 
serviceable for lighting pur- 
poses, though superseded in 
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great measure by gas, a vapour extracted from coal. 
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What ifi soaj-) ?—A substance made, 'wlion hard, from the 
Tarious alkalies, mixed ’svith tallow or oil ; C\‘istile, or Span- 
ish soap, is made from a mixture of olive oil, with barilla ; 
green soft soap is prepared from the* lees of lime and potiish, 
mixed with a proper quantity of oil. 

What is the j^ine a}yple ? — the fruit of 
a plant growing in the West Indies aiul 
most tropical countries. The fibres of 
the thick leaves of the pine apple are 
made into cordage, pa]>er, etc. 

What is tartar t~A\\ acid salt, which 
sticks to the sides of large vessi*ls, or 
tuns, filled wath Avino, and is prodiice<l 
by the fermentation of the Ihpior. Tartar 
is purified l)y boiling it in clear wat(‘r, 
and tlieii sutfeiing tlie salt particles to 
fall to the bottom of the vessel. Cri‘a.m 
of tartar is that ]>art Avhich, owing to llic 
evaporation caused by the heat of tartar, 

Avhen purifying, . crystallizes ui)on the 
liquor. Emetic tartar is composed of the 
acid of the tartar, mixed with antimony. 

What is comraoii salt ? I’he residue ('f 
sea AvaterAvhen the water has been carried ofl'by evaporation. 

What are koines ? — (Jalbnuts, taken from tlie green oaks 
in the ryi’cnces, used for dying scarlet. 

What is saiv])hire?~-A plant 
whidi gT(Ovs on the sea shore, 
and in dills by the sen. It makes 
an agre(‘able and Avholesome 
])iekle. I’roni groAving in places 
di Hi cult of acci'ss, the gathering 
of this ]>lant is often attended 
AA'itli considerable danger. 

What is aJoes ivood, or ear/Ie 
wood h(‘art Avood of a tree 
AqaHaria orata, growing in Co- 
chin Ciiina, the Moluccas, and 
other troiMcal parts of Asia. It 
C(.)ntains a dark fragrant resinou.s 
•substance, Avhich emits a pleasant 
smell wdicn burning, and is much 
valued in the hast as a medicine. 
Jewels are frequently set in this Avood, Avhich is beautifully 
grained, and takes a high polish. 
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What 18 the druf! called aloes ? — The inspissated juice of a 
broad-leaved plant ^^rowiii" in many parts of the tropics. 
The best comes from the island of Socotra. 

Wfiat is sar/e ? — A useful herb com- 
monly grown in gardens, and used as 
seasoning for the stiitling eaten with 
rich meals, such as pork, goose, and 
duck. 

]rhat ?.s’ common rjhie ? — Tlie sinews 
and feet of animals boiled down to a 
.-trong jelly. 

W/int /.s- isii'ftjltffif! ? —A transparent 
jelly made from the entrails of a iish. 

ir/tift ?.s‘ ffranite ? — A hard kind of 
rock oi»in])os(‘d of (piartz, felspar, and 
mica of \arious colours, and suscepti- 
ble of tukiinr a hii^h polish. Jt is 
pnarried in Dt'vonsliire, the north of 
Scot hind, and most mountainous 
countries. .-V line kind of red granite 
is found in Egypt, called Si/cnite. 

What is jiotasli 1 -Tlie lixivial ashes of those vegetables 
A'liioh abound in saline particles, kotash is of infinite use 
in fulling cloth, ami in the manufacture of soap and glass. 

What is - The leaf of a. 

j»lant grown in the sonthern ] tarts of 
tint United States and many tropical 
conntrii's, and even in sonthern Europe. 

Jt was tirst brought from Ann-ritat, by 
Sir WaltiT Raleigh, who alsointrudiiced 
tin; potato into Irelaml. 

What is sa</ot -Sago is ])rodnced 
from the jiitli of the sago palm, which 
grows ill the Moluccas and l’hilit»]*ine 
Islands. When cut dt)wn and split 
asunder, the juth is taken out, and re- 
duced to a ])owder resembling meal. 

It is then made u]) into a paste, dried, 
and grauulatial, when it becomes lit 
for use. 

What is emrn/?--\ rich iron ore, 
found in large mas.<es, extremely liard the tobacco blaxt. 
and heavy ; emery is ])roparod by grind- 
ing in mills ; the powiler thus ^irocured is separated into 
throe sorts, each Kind ditlbriiig in finenestt ; they are 
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used by «artificers, to polish and biirnisli iron and steel, and 
for cutting and scolloping glass. 

What w wheat ? — The most use- 
ful of the different grains raised 
for food. AVhen ground it gives 
us flour, from Avhicli is made 
bread, the most necessary and 
most nutritious of the dilfereiit 
kinds of food that we eat. 

What is copal ? — A resinous 
kind of gum, tlie juiee of a tree 
growing in ^Lexieo. When mixed 
■with s))irit <d‘ turpentine, it makes 
the well known copal varnish. 

What are /-- -They are 

tliiek juices oozing from ])ines, 
and firs. Mastic is the resin of 
the lentisk tree, ehic-lly procured 
from the isle of (Miios. Stora.x is 
also a medicinal resin, which Hows 
from incisions made in a nut-tree of tlie .'-anu' name ; resins 
are distinguished from gums by being more sulpliureous. 

WJwncr is sul/Jutr pror/Oi'^f /■ It is dug out of tlie earth 
ill iiiLiny jtlaces, but eliielly in Italy, Sicily, and South 
America: it is generally of a yellow colour, 
hard and brittle : sulphur va]»ours have the 
Itroperty of bleaching any substance. 

II7/<^// is Ijarf^/// A grain that is some- 
times used for making bread, but ehielly for 
malt, from which bi'cr is made, with the 
addition of hops, to give it a bitter flavour 
ami mak<‘ it k( < p. Uin and wldskey are 
distilled from malt. 

ll’hat is meant luj ihaeers of sidjJiur ? — A 
fine ptovder into which sulphur is volati- 
lized. by an exposure to excessive heat. 

What <//’e Spirits of /—llrandy recti- 
fied, (»r distilled over again. 

117/'// is a f/ao' ? — Aether is made by distil- 
ling acids with rectified spirits of wine. 

What is vifnapDff sc ? — A brittle and almost 
infusible metal of a grey colour, found in 
great abundance in most parts of Europe, 
])articularly in Sweden and tlcrmany. Its 
ore is used in the preparation of chlorine, and for colouring 
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jlass. A small quantity is sometimes added to iron to im* 
)art additional liardiiess to it in the mamifacture of steeL 
Where u rice ■priiicl/niUij 
(frowii / — III Egypt, China, 

Jtaly, the East Indies, and 
the Soiitiiern parts of the 
1 1 nitud States. The natives 
of the JOast Indies make it 
their (^hief food. 

117^/^ /.s* /irm/t ? — A useful 
plant, reseniljling the cuni- 
inoii nettle ; it is sown in 
A])ril, and, like llax, will 
iloiiri.di t)i‘st in rich ground ; 
the outwanl covering, or 
peeling of the stalk, is the. * 

iiart nia<ie into cloth and 
!.)nlage. 

Jftm is the best Inh made ? -\\\[\i gdl- 
nuts, copperas, and gum-aral>ie. 

Whence Jidve. me Indian ////r/- From ('liina, and other 
parts of the Fast Indies ; it is made of line laininhlaek and 

euimal gliu* ; but the secret of mixing these ingredients ]»ro- 

l*erly is unknown to Fnro- 
peans. An ink little inferior 
to this ni.'iy be madii of 
i\oryd)laek and ehareo;i] 
b!.n-k, ground down to ilic 
hiieness retpiiiad. 

Whnec is sm/ar }>ro- 
car-d i- Vvnwi tlu‘ sugar- 
cane, whieli is a bi'aMiiiiil 
'■ jilant. rn!ti\aa<Ml eliiedy in 
the AVe-t Imlies; it has 
long, green lee.ves, and a 
'•un«-h of silver-coloured 
ilowers on tlu* top : the juice 
contained in the pith of the 
Ciine is carefidly S([ueez('d 
out, and ihen Foiled. Loaf 
sugar, or white sugar, is 
made by retiiiing brown, or 
moi.'>t sugar. This is done 
by mixing it with lime xvatcr and boiling the mixture for a 
cousiderablc time \Yith animal charc,o.iL 
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What are the. di/lhrrif vsrs of the aurjar-cane ? — Tlie im- 
cny.^tiillizablc i)art of the jiiit*e of tlie sugar-cane fornix 
molasses or treacle. I'uiii is distilled from molasses, and 
tlie scum of the sugar thrown oil’ when boiling. Tke tops 
of the canes, and the leaves, serve 
as food for the cattle ; and the re- 
maining parts, Avhen the sugar has V 
been squeezed out, for lire- wood. 

What is cofee ? — The berry t'f a 
tree, the leaves of which resemble 
tlie laurel ; it is cultivated in Ara- 
bia, Turkey, and the West Indie.'-, 
it was iiitrodiu'cd into England 
.ilMint 1640. _ 

What IS roe!: sa/t/--X mineral 
found in largo beds iji (dit'shiro 
and Worce.stershire in Knglaml, ** 
and in (Jalieia and (»ther ]>arts of 
Mu rope. In (.^alihtrnia there are 

[)lains of eh'ar, linn .'>.di. 

W^/iat is verjiiio f/i / AeonqK)- coiti.k siiRun. 

.sit ion made of Hour, cIk'c.m*, cgg.s, 

.sicar, and satlVon ; u.'it'd by the italiniw, chi(‘lly in soiqrs. 

are .s' / Marine .sub-taiicc-'. which are found 

sticking to rock.s and diells, when etocred by the sea water ; 

thev are fornn'd by a. 
mariiK' .aninial, and 
are obtained (‘hieily 
on the. chores of the 
count I'ies wa.shcd by 
the .M editerranea n 

S'“>. 

W h' rethu stiietanai- 
riial free. Ill 

1h(‘ Mast and We.st 
I ndies. d’ainarinds 
■j are used by Asiatic.^ 
as a, sweetmeat, and 
by I’lui'opeans to form 
a cooling drink. 

What is parr]une),f ? — The .skins of .slieep or goat.s. Ah'llnm 
is made from the skins of young calves ; the inanufar iurc of 
thc.se useful articles has been brought to great perfection hy 
the Preiieh. 

Whence have we the best capers 1 — From the environs of' 
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‘Toulon, and Lyons ; tliey giw upon a small shrub, without 
5iny cultivation, and are ^^uerally found to Hourisli most 

f curing and llavour- ^ ^ 

ing sweetmeats, jf /' 

Wlu re are hop.<i ^ 

chi ( Jl 1/ cult iratnU xitn nor. 

— In Lssex, Kent, Surrey, Wcrcesterdiire, 

jiiid Iferefordshire ; tliev i)roduee a iiuwer 
'SAFFiiox cnocua. , . , . . i • ’ , ^ ^ , i 

which imparts a ))ilti'r jiavour to beer ; they 

:lh)iirish most in rich soil, and grow to a great height, twin- 
ing round long poles. 

Whitt is .>/io//'/ --^lalt is made of h:u-]ey, steeped in water, 
-iiiid fermented ; afterwards dried in a kiln. Learl-baiiey is 
jiierely barley freed from the shell, or hu.sk. 

. Wh'it is (jnm anthicl—A. 

^ - giiin which Hows from the 

acacia, in Kgypt and Arabia ; 
tlu‘re are otlier kinds of gum, 
but inferior to this in ifuality. 
7 / 7 <! at is t<j w / j The refuse < > 1' 

^ tliis refuse, when sejiarated 
from the stem, is freciuently 
spun into a kind of yarn, of 
which pai-king cloths are made ; 
^ it is usefiil in stopping ellu- 

THB ACACIA. 

Angora goat ; there are two 
Isinds of mohair, the one calendered, which has a glossy and 
watered look ; the other rough and plain. 
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What is flax ? — A beautiful plant, cultivated only in rich 
g.'ound, with slender 
stalks, small leaves, 
and blue blossoms ; 
it is sown in A]>ril, 
and is valuable both 
for its seed, called 
/t \ linseed, (from which 

\ A 0 I ^ an excellent oil is ex- 
m\u ])resscd) and b)r the 

libres of its stalks, 
which are manufaet- 
ure<l into linen. 

]\'hat A tJn‘ lOjavel 
--A ])lant i;rowingin 
tropical America, of- 
ten eoidbiinded witJi 
the aloes j)lant, from 
which the drug aloes 
is (jbtained. 

arc thcvsfs 
or f his lilaid A-From 
one s])ccic wlicn tin' innermost leaves 
are ri-moveci, a li<juid oo/es out which, 
when fermented, iorms an iuloxicatin.i! 
drink called jatJiinr ])y the Mexican.-. 

The leaves are eaten by cattle, and, 
when <lried, serve as coverings for the hats of the Indians. 
The libres of the leaf are manufactured into twine, thread, 

and rope. 

Where do mtfmcfjs 
„ tiio Moluccas 

or tSt)icc Islands. ^Jdio 
true nutmeg is almost 
glnbular, wldle. tin; wild 
nutnujg, which is in- 
ferior in fjuality, though 
it atlbrds an excellent 
sjiice, is oval in shajx*. 

I y/iat is mace ( — Dio 
lle^'liy husk of the iiut- 
meg. 

Where is cinnamon 
>UTMKG. cuUic(ff<d ? — Chielly in 

the isle of Ceylon ; the fruit of the cinnamon-tree, when 
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press nut tlic superfluous moisture. It is tlien passed over 
iu'atcd cylinders, sized, and wound of! on a roller, sinootli, 
dry, and ready for use. 

What u pounce] — Gum sandarac reduced to a fine powder, 
;iiid used formerly for diyiu" ink, and to prevtMit the sink- 
of paper after the erasuio of writin*]:. The hone of the 
rutile fish is also reduced to powder ami uscil for the same 
[iiirpose. 

J a this the onJ !f thiiuj yiehh d the c}(it1e iish I— \ it 
also contains a dark liuid, 

wuicli furnislies the heauli- ^ 7 

ml brown colour called soi)ia. ( 

What is GamJioije ] — A ' f/t '/ j 

voeietahle juice of tlie finest - //./T / 

yelloAV colour, brought to mC" 

ihiropc in a concrete state, W 

irom Cambodia, in tlie Kasb w/ 

Indies, it is resinous gum 

i)i a tree called the Clar- ^ 

einia. 

H'hat is — Aidant 

iiroduccd ill the w\‘irni re- 
gions ()f Asia, Africa, and tiikcnm;:'! 

America ; the bine cxtract- 

eii from it is used by painUns in mixing llieir colours, and 

by dyers. 

' ■; WhtKce haee ive music.?-- 

X: s,,r/liv 1"'' - '-.V 'Idds p(‘rfuiii(‘, used also nicdi- 
cinally, is prodneial from a.n 
animal ubmil the size of a 
."i SSSt^ " coniinnii a. native of Ton- 






the indigo i'lant. 


tics and Africans use it in cookciy. 


/ ' <]nin, China, bantam, and also 

X of Thibet; tin* mnskofTlii- 
f ^ /) bet i.^ e^,leelned the least adiil- 
1 crated. 

What is aiohn'yrls ? 
if) bergris, or grey aiid)er,.is a 
])crfiinio found in the bites- 
tincs of thQjs])cnnaceti Wliale 
\ or floating Ai the sea ; it is an 
*) unctuous solid body of anjasli 
colour ; the Eurojieans valno 
it only as a scent j the Asia- 
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What is alpaca ?— A silky-looking material manufactured 
from the wool of the alpaca, an animal something like a 
ske^ep, witlYa^dcer’s neck, found 

What are cloves The dried 
flower Imds of the clove tree 
{Cari/ophyl/ifs aromaiicus) a na- 
cLovKs. tive of the ^lolueea Islands. 

Hou) is bird-lime made ? — Tliis viscous substance is pro- 
cured from the bark of the holly. 

What is (juaiarum ?- (luaiacuni, cre Lvjaum yiia\ grows 
both in Africa and America ; its wood is used by turners ; 
and its resin in medicine, on account of its warm stimulat- 
ing qualities. 

What is coftov /—A down procured from the inside of the 
fruit of the cot ton tree, which flourishes V'-A' 
in the East and West Indies, and the 
southern i)aris of the United States. 

When its iVuit, which is about the size 
of a walnut, is ripe, the shell bursts, 
the cotton is then gath(*red and picked 
for use ; its value in diHercnt nianu- 
factures, particularly that of muslin, is 
well known. I jAafe 

W/ad is putti! ?■-■ A paste used l)y 
glaziers ami house-i mi liters, made of 
wdiiting juid linseed oil. 

What is turpentine ?~ A resin, wliicli JL 
flows either by incision, or spontane- T ^ V. 

ously, from the larch, pine, and fir. f \ 

Turpentine is valuable in medicinal tub cotton plant. 
cases, and spirits of turpentine jwocured by dtstillatirm 
is useful as a soheiit of all resins, including Indian 
rubber. 

]J(iW is cfnnpmrder made ? — It is eoni]>osod of saltpetre, 
sulphur, and cliarcoal. The saltpetre imparls its strength, 
the sulphur serves to inllamo the whole, and tlie cliarcoal 
prevents its to a sudden ex])losion. 

flow is stareh made ? — JJy steeping wheat, potatoes, and 
other vegetable substances in water. It was first used in 
England for stilTciiing linen in Mary’s time ; hair powder is 
made from it. 

What is patent leather ? — A leather whose brilliant sur* 
face consists of a varnish formed of boiled linseed oil aud 
vegetable blacL 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A Glossary of Greek and Roman Mythology, with 
the pronunciation of each name. 

The following i« an alphabetical list of the principal dcilic.s 
and mythical lien)es of tlic ancient (hveksand lioniaiis, and 
the festivals, etc., celebrated in their inytholo^. Tiic atli i- 
butes of the deities, or the various things on which they were 
supposed by the ancients to exercise a control or superin- 
tendence, are apiajnded to the name of eacli god or goddess. 


JI'Cacus ono of the 

jutlfjos of the infiM’niil region.s. 

AciiKiiox {(tlc-cr-OH), a river in 
the infernal ivifions. 

Achilles (a-kiV-Jes), a Greelc. 
who signalized hiin.self at tlio >''i<‘ge 
of Troy ; and is said to have been 
dipped by his mother T\\e\.\s{thel'-is), 
in tho river Styx {sticls), whicdi 
rendered him invulnerahlo in every 
part, except his right heel, by which 
ehe held Iiiin. 

Actjjon {trJx^-ic'-on), a fatnotis 
hunter, ciianged by l)iana into a 
stag, lor disturbing her while bath- 

ing- 

Acts, a Sicilian shepherd, beloved 
by Galatea, and killed by Polyphe- 
mus, tho Cyclops. 

Adonis (a -do -ins), an extremely 
beautiful youth, who Avas beloved 
by Venus. 

Aoknoria [a-gen-or-i-a), god- 
dess of industry. 

JEois {c-gis), the shield of Mi- 
nerva, made out of the skin of the 
goat Amaltliea, on whose milk 
Jupiter 'vas fed when a child. The 


head (■!* tlte Gorgon Medusa w.as 
placed in the centre of fliis slii(‘M. 

A.m n.\ RVAT.ii {aui-hfir-va'-li-(t), 
.‘•acrilices in honriur of Ceres. 

Ami;i:osia {(on-hro'-si-a), the 
food of tlie god.-i. 

A'olvs (o-o-lus), god of the 
winds. 

Apollo (a-poV-lo), ofinusif-, 
poetry, and the science.s. 

Akaciink {a-rak'-ne), a Avoman 
luriu d into a spider, for presumiiu' 
to contend with Alinerni at 
ning. 

Akocs a man said to 

have had an hundred e^'os, clianged 
. by J uno into a peacock. 

I .\sTaA:A {as-tre-a), goddess of 
justice. 

i Aesculapius {e-sku-la'-pe-us), 
god of pliysie. 

Atalanta (at-a-Ian-ta), a wo- 
man remarkable for her swift run- 
ning. 

Atlas {at' -las), the son of Jupiter, 
said to have supported the heavens 
on his shoulders ; afterwards turned 
into a mountain. 
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Ate (rtf'-f), gfoddpss of n'vonp^c. j Comus (l o-imis), god of laughter 
Auroua. (au-ro^ya), goddess of ' ind mirth, 
tlio mor ■ CoNCORDTA. {I'on-l'or-ilia), god- 

Autumnus {au-tum-nus), god of doss of j)cnco. 
fruits. C 0 CYTU 8 [lo-si'-ius), a rivor in 

AvERNrs (a-vc/-nvs), a hiko in the inlonml regions, ilowing t^oni 
the infernal n'gions. the river Styx. 

Bacchus crnd of wino. Curin (/« -yuW), son of Venus, 

Bellon.a. {bcl-lo’tia), goddess of and god of love, 
v. nr, tiTid sister to ]\[ars. Cvruors {xtj'-I>:Iops), the workmen 

Boreas (io)*-c-rts). god of the north of Vulean, wlio had only one eye in 
N\ Iiid. the middle of their forcdiead. 

Briareus {hri-</~i‘c-us), a giant. Cyhkle (s/YZ-eZ-i), wifeof the god 
‘•‘.lid to have liad llfly Ijead.", aisd oiu* Saturn, and mother of the earth, 
liimdred Inmds. DAPiiNii (dn/’-we), a beautiful 

IIrv MALTA {Irv-mn'-Ji-a), feasts woman, changed into tlio laurel 
belli in honour of Ihieidiiis. tree* as siie (led from Apollo. 

Cavvcvxs {k'ti-tin'-rt -us), (he rod J)ki.os (de'- /(;,<), (he island where 
v.hieh Mereury carried, and the Ajiollo -wa.s burn, iu wbieli Mius a 
\‘iublem of peace. celebrated oraele. 

(’.TSTALiPES a Diana (d/*(o/-(i). goddess of Imnt- 

te given to the ,Mn‘>es. [ ing, ehfistity, and marriage. 

t’ASTOR (Zvr.s’-Zoe), the god of DiscoRDIa {ills-cor'-di-a), the 
borsi's ; and Bollux {fiol'-lnx), the godde.s.s of contention. 

Uod of boxing, and the iialn ns of Dra'ades {dyj/'-a-(lcs)y nymphs 
sailors; i\\o brothers, who bad im- of the Monds. 
mortality O'infevred upon them Jmi'eria ("//er'-/-.7), a beautiful 
altiM'ualely, by dupiler. 'I’hey were n\m]di, wm •'injiped by tlieKoinans, 
n ',1 Miiafeiv made the eonvicllation and hidoveo liy Niimu Bompilius, 
in the lieavens, which is culled king of Borne. 

(hMiiini {ffnu-iii-i). Ki.Yblu.M -lis'-c-im), the para- 

CcKliCKUS {si r'-hi y-vs), n dog disc of the h. Athens, 
with three heads, which lv<*[t( (he J'Irkiii’h (. e’-r-Zyo.v), a river in 
gales of the infernal regions. hell, famed for its blackness. 

CentaI'IJS (.«ea'-Zors‘|, eiealures. Bama the goddess of 

half men, bnil’ horses, said to have fann* and eelehrily. 
inlialnled '1 hes<aly, ^ I Flora (Jio'-ya), the goddess of 

Cekj:Sv. A. S’) , goddess of agri- ! Ibiweis. 

cull lire. I Boi;tl'N\ { fny-tn-nn), tlie god- 

('ll vron (la'-ro)i), the f(‘rry-man d( .ss of human fortunes, rojiresented 
\\lio took tin* ghosts of (he dead hs lieing lilind because her gifts 
ovi'r the Styx into the realms of were heslowed w ilhout jierceplion. 
IMiito. Kl’ril'.s, three sisters, armed with 

t'li MUTES a name whlpfandligliledtoreheSjAvliotor- 

for the (i races. nnmted the wicked; tlieir names 

Chiron (/r/'-mt), a centaur, who were Alecto {a-Ick'-tn), MegffTn 
taught J'iseulapiiis jdivsie; llereii- ^inr-t/c -yu), and Tiaiphono [tis-if- 
les. astronomy; and was nOerward.s o-iu]. They are represented with 
made the constellation Sagittarius, snakes in their hair. 

Circe {siy-se), a famous enchan- Canylmehi: (r/(/w-/-»ie'-7/e),abeau- 
tr\sP. tiful boy, made cup*bearer to J upiter. 

CoLLiNA {kol-li-na), goddess of Cknii (ye'-m-?), giuinlian angels; 
hills. there were good and evil. 
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Gordius [gor'-di-us), a king of| Htdra {hi-dra), a serpent with 
Phrjgia, who was fumed for fasten-la hundred Lends, killed by Hercules, 
ing a knot of cords, on which the' Hygeia (hg-ge-a), goddess of 
empire of Asia depended, in so in- health. 

tricato a manner, that Alexander Hymen [hy-men), god of mar- 
th© Great, not being able to untie riage. 

it, cut it asunder. Ida {i'-da) a famous mountain 

Gobgons, three women, w’ho had near Troy, 
but one eye in the iniddle of their Iiiis (i'-ris), the messenger of 
foreheads, and so hideous, that all Tuno, changed by her into the rain- 
who looked on thorn were turned to bow. 

stone ; their names W'cre JUiir ah- IxiON {!.r-i'-on), a man who, for 
(«-n'-a-/e), Medusa (ine-dit'-su), and insulting Juno, was sentenced by 
Stliono {sthen'-o). Jupiter to be tied to a wheel, wdiich 

Graces, thre(? sisters, daughters was k('pt perpetually turning 
of Jupiter, and attendants upon round. 

Venus and the Muses; tlieir names Janus {Jn'-ints), god of the year; 
W’erc Aglaia {ag-fi'-a), Thalia (tha- Ire was sai(l to be endtrwed w illi the 
/r'-o), and Kuphrosyiie (u-//W-i-i ■). knowledge of the past and the 
G YOES {(r/y-r/f.v), ft sliepherd, whe fufuns and w’as represented with 
possessed a rirrg which rendered two faces, one lof)king to the past, 
Jiim invisible wlnm ho turne<l the another to tlie future, 
stone towards his holly. JuNO {Jn'-no), wife of Jupiter, 

JTam A I) R Y a 1) ES [ham-a^dn/'-a- and queen of hoaven. 

nym])hs said to have Jived in Juimter ( /ft'-p/-/rr), the supremo 
©ak trees. Tliey died when the trees deity of tin* heathen world, 
were cut down. IjAMI.t: (Af'-wj-e), rnonster.ii, half 

JI ARPlES, three monsters, with the women and half serpents, according 
flees of women, the bodies of nil- to some: blit aceording to others, 
tures, and hands armed ivifh claws: (‘vil spirits who took aw’ay children 
their ruunes were Acllo (rt-e/'-Zoi and devoured them. 

Oeypeto and Celoeno Lares (/o'-/vs), household gods 

(e^’-/^^'- 7 ^r)). among the Koinans; they wiu’e also 

JI.VRI’OCR \TES {har-pok-m-tis). cidled renal es {pe-nfi'-tcs). 
the god of silence. J.aton v -Ufi), a nymph loved* 

JI EIJK [fir'-hc), goddess of youth, by Jupiter; she was the mother of 
Hecate {hcl-'-d-lt), Diana’s name Apollo ami Diana, 
in the realms of IMuto, Lethe {Ir'-lht), n river in the in- 

Helicon a famous I fernal regions, wlioso watiu’S had 

mountain in Ike ilia [hc-d-thi-u'p ^iho power of causing forgi'tfulness. 
saeit'd to .Apollo and the Mum's. j Lucmter the po(‘tieal 

J1ekcut.es (her'-l u-/( s), the son name for the mormiig star, 
of Jupiti'r, famed for his gn-aii MaR 8, god of Avar. 
striMigth, and mimerous exploits, | AIeh}:.\ a famous 8or- 

IIeumes {}ier'~mes) a name for'eeress, the wife of Jason. 

' Mercury. 1 Mercury {int r-ni-ru), the god 

llEsrERinrs(//e.s-pee-/7-f.if),i]ireo'of elmpience, and messenger of tho 
sisters, who kept golden ajiples in a god.s. 

garden, guarded by a drfegon ; Jfer-' AItdas {7ni'-dfis), a king of Phry- 
cules (/i<'r'-A »-/e.v) slew the dragon, gia, who hud the power given him, 
and carried olf the apples. ;by Paeehus, of turning whatever he 

Hesperus {hes-per-us), tliopoeti-l touched into gold, 
cal uamo for the evening star. ! AIinerva [min-er'-va), or Pallas, 
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daughter of Jupiter, and goddess of; Pactolus {pal-to'-Uis), n river 
wisdom. stiu! to have had golden sands. 

Minos {mi-nos), one of the judges Pan, the god of shepherds, 
of the infernal regions, fumed fori Pandora {pan-dor'-a), a woman 
his justice:, ho was king of made by Vulcan, endowed with gifts 
Crete, by all the gods and goddesses; sho 

Mnemosyne {nc-mos’-i-nc), god- had u box given her, containing all 
dess of memory. kinds of evils, with Hope at the 

Momus {mo'-mns), god of rail- bottom, 
lery. j Parc.e [par-l t), or Pates, three 

Mors, goddess of death, the sis era, daugltlers of Jupiter and 
daughter of Nov. Themis, entrusted with the lives of 

Morpheus {inoi*-pliust), god of mortals; their names were Clotho 
dreams. I (A7o'-f/<o), Lacliesis {lak'-c-sis), and 

■**' Muses, the nine daughters of A‘ropos The first spun 

Jupiter, and the goddess of memory; the thread of each human life, 
*.hey presided over tho sciences, and I L.'ichcsis measun*(l it, and Atropos 
Xjro oalled Calliope {kal-H'-o-p(), c *• it, and thus caused death, 
v^lio (/f/i'-o), Erato (tf-m'-Ae), Euterpe; VkoasI's { p(\(f'-a-sus), a winged 
{u-ter'-pc), Melpomene {md-povi- horse, belonging to Apollo and tbo 
<‘U-c), Polyhymnia {pol-e-him'-ni-n). Muses. 

Terj)siehore {terp-sik’-or-t), Thalia IMiaeton {fn'-d-on), tlie son of 
{tha-li'-a), and Urania (n-m'-ni-o). Apollo, who asked the guidanee of 
Calliope w'as the muse of eloquence. Ins father’s chariot, as proof of Jiis 
and heroic poetry ; Clio, of history ; divine d«*seent, but managed it so 
Erato, of love songs; Euterpe, of badly that he S(*t Iho world on 
music; M<‘l])omene, of tragedy lire. 

Uolyhymnia, of rhetoric; TerpsU i Piiile.mon' (/iV-e'-aion) and lUr- 
ehore, of dancing; Thalia, of com-|cis {hor-sis), a poor old man and 
edy ; and Urania, of astronomy. woman, wlio entertained Jupiter and 
i ‘Naiades {ni’-a-dis), nymphs of. Alercury iu their travels through 
rivers and fountains. ; Phrygia. 

N ectar [ndeday] , tlie beverage I p’li r. k a e t h o n ijlaf-c-thon), a 
sf the gods. [b<»iling river in the realms of Pluto. 

Neptune {nop -tune), <j£ the Pigmies {piff'-mes), a people of 
^ soa. I bybia, in Afriea, only a span high, 

Ne R i:i D ES {nr-ri'-}‘^ e.v), wa jaiiid spoken of by the ])oets as being 
nymph;i;. (lie attendants nf Xeptiim*, leontinually at war Avilh tlio cranes, 
and the chad’ divinitiesof the sea;j Pjndus a mountain in 

there were fifty of them. Thessaly, sacred to the Muses. 

Niobe (ai -o-ie), a w'oman said to Piuio {j/i'-t/io), goddess of elo- 
bave wept hersidf into a statue, for quence. 

the loss of her fourteen childn*n. Uluto {phi do), god of tlie infer- 

Nox, the most ancient of all tbelnal regio 
deities. j Pi.Ui us god of riches. 

Olympus {odijm'-pus), a fam Polyphemus ( the 
mountain in Thessaly, the resort of .•=011 of Neptum*, a cruel monster, 
the gods. whom Ulysses destroyed. 

Orpheus {or~phuse), the son of Pomona {po-md-na), goddess of 
Jupiter and Calliope; his musical fruits and autumn, 
powers Avere so g|^*eat, that he is said J* r o s e r p i n a ( pros-er'-pin-a), 

to have charmed rocks, trees, and wife to Pluto, and queen of the in- 
stones, by the sound of his lyre. fernal regions. 


21 
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Protkus [pr&‘Uisc), a sea-god, | Styx (sticJcs), a river m hell, by 
FMul tr) luive the power ol* changing I which the gods swore; and their 
liimself into any sliapo ho pleased, oaths were then always kept sacred. 

PiioiMKiiiEus {pro-mu' -Uiuse)j a Sylvan us (syl-vd-nm)^ god of 
man who, nssistedby Minerva, stole the woods, 
i ire from heaven, M’itli wliich ho is Tartarus the abodo 

said to liavo uniinated aliguro form- of Hie wick(*d in the realms of Pluto, 
•fl of clay: Jupiter, as a punish- Tantalus {tuu-fa-lus), the 
inent for his audacity, condemned of Jupiter, who served up the limb'] 
him to be chained to Mount Cnu- of his eon IVlops {pe-lops), in a 
u9, with a vulture perpetually dish, to try the divinity of the gods, 
gnawing his liver. For this crime he was plunged up 

Psyche {si'-kc divinity that to Iho chin in a lake of the infernal 


was the wile of Cupid. Slie wa; 
represented witli the wings of j 
Imttcrily, which insect among tin 
ancients M’as the emblem of tin 
soul. 

I^VTTION {p;f‘-i1ion), a serpent 
which Apollo killed; and. in memory 
of it, instituted the Pythian games. 

Py riA MUS (pj/r-d-iinrs) and Tn i.s- 
IJH {(/lii’-hc), two fond lovers, who 
killed tliomselvcs with tjfie same 
sword; and turned the berries of 
the iniilhorry-tree umh'r which Hiey 
d:‘*(l, from white to blood-red. j 

Iv A 1) A M A N T H U S {tifhin- 

one of the judges (»L' bell. 
Saturnalia /]. 

f’Msis sacred to Saturn. L 

Satyrs {sut'-lirs), priesl/cd’ IJ ’c- 
chus, half men, luilf goals. 

Saturn gmi of tim<\ 

SiRKNS [ai'-rens), mm mon.-der^, 
Avlio ciiaruicil people with the sv.fr-t- 
less of tlieir music, ami then de- 
voured them. 

SisYnius {sis’-si-fns), a man 
doomed to roll a largo stone np a 
mountain in llio minis ol' Pluto, 
wliieli eontiiuially rolled h.iek, as a 
puiiishment for his perfidy ami nu- 
merous rohberies. 

SoM.vus [liom'-nus), god of sleep. 

Stentdr {stoi'-tor), a Grecian, 
whosSe voice Mas as .strong and loud 
us that of lifly men logcllicr. 


regions, the waters of wliich receded 
from his lips when he attempted to 
touch them. Thus ho was doomed 
■ to perpetual thirst, as a punishment 
ifor lii.s barbarity; umi hunger as 
well, for a Iveo whose branches W'cro 
dadi'ii with fine fruit hung over tlio 
I lake, but. when ho tried to t»iek it. 

, the wind swept the branches out of 
I his reach. 

I Tkmi'r {tem-pe), a beautiful vale 
'in Tlies.saly, tbe resorl of the gods. 

Tkrmi.nus (Icr-niin'-itii), god of 
[boundaries. 

! Thktis {Ihct'-is), goddess of llio 
sea. 

Triton [fri'-ion), Neptune’s son, 
I'aml his trumpeter. 

TijoeiioNiLS {fro-fo-nl-vs), a re- 
puted .son (»f Ajx'llo. who gave ora- 
cles in a gloomy c:i\e. 

Vacu.na (eu-eif'im), goddess of 
n’pose and leisure. 

Vi: X r s (ee'-« vs) . goddess of bea u t y, 
love, and marriage. 

' Vkutumnus {vvr-fviii-Kvs), god 
of the spring and orcliards. 

ViuSTA (ves-to), goddess of fire. 

Vulcan (vnl'-kun), god of sub- 
terraiKsms tin's, ami husband of 
Venus, famed for his (h'rormily. Ho 
was the patron of blacksmiths, and 
all artificers in metal. 

Zeuh YKU3 {ztf-ir-vs), the poeli' 
,cal name for the west wind. 
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CITAPTER XIV. 


Words and Phrases from the X-alin, generally used 
in the original, and seldom translated. 


The following Latin words and ^uirases arc offen met 
with in the nows]nii)crs and seri.d inihlications of tlu^ day, 
as well as in many standard works, and a knowledge of 
1 heir inonniiig is essential to all who d('sire to understand 
herfoctly the meaning of any ]»nssages in which they nuiy 
oi'cnr. Wln-n any word or ))hras(‘ is nsed in an abbreviated 
foian, the abbreviation is placed in brackets immediately 
after the phrase itself. 


j4 forfion, willi or moro 

cogent 

A )n‘ iisii ct ilioi'o, iroiii Ijcil niul 
board. 

A pnsffyi'j)'/, from tlic latter, Unit 
,is from the otfeet, to the cause. 

A priori, from tlie former, that is 
from the cause to the rdfeet. 

Ah initio, or ah ori^lnc, from the 
begiimii^g. 

Ah oro nsqne ad waUt, from the 
beginning to the end, becaiisi* at a 
Ivonmn dinner eggs {ora) were the 
lirst things jdaeed on llm table, ami 
iipjilos (mala) the last. 

Ah lino disrc onnus, from one 
loam all, that is, from your know- 
ledge of one you may infer wliat the 
rest are. 

Ab urhe condita (A.U.C.), from 
tbe building or founding of the eity, 
thtit is, Komo. This is appenrloil to 
dates reckoned from tlie year in 
which Romo was built as the year i. 
Ad calendat Qracas, to the" Greek 


j calends, that, i.<5, nrvrr, hecauso the 
i(J reeks had no eahuids in tlieir 
'nionllis. l'(tr an e\pIanalion of the 
I Ivoiium <*:ilends. M'<‘ }iagi‘ h(). 

' Ad capftut'tain to catch or 

please the moh. 

Ad c.i'tri iiiuin, or adfinim, to tho 
cml. 

Ad in/inifinn, to indnily. 

Ad lihificit, at pleasure, or ns 
mui’h as you v, ill. 

lie asrawji, (o disgust or satiety. 
Ad vit!uref»t according to tho 

value, 

.verr, of bis or lier age. 
Aquida, tilings which must bo 
done. 

Alias, olberwise. 

I AHhi, elsowhcre, or being in an« 

I other yilace. 

I Alma niatrr, a kindly motber 
■This term is applied by university 
I men to the university at which they 
have been educated. 

Alter ego, another self. Used 
21 2 
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when spoalcin^of an intimate friend 
and inseparable companion. 

Anglice, in Knjjlish. 

Animus, intention. 

Anno domino (A.D.), in the year 
of our Lord. 

Anno mundi (A.M.), in the year j 
of tlio worhl. j 

Annus mirahilis, a wonderful 
year, or year of wonders. 

Ante Christum (A.C.), before' 
Christ. 

Ante meridiem, heiore noon, or 
mid-day. 

Argnnientum ad hneuhim, an ap- 
peal to force, literally an argument ^ 
tlie start*. j 

Aiyumenltim nd ahsvrdum, aji ' 
jJUpeal show'ing the absurdity of the , 
Contrary opinion. | 

Argumcntim ad homiot m, an np - 1 
peal to a man’s interests <u' better i 
feelings. I 

Aiyumentiim ad Judleiu),}, an ap- 
peal to one’s jiidgineMt. j 

A)\s fst eefai'o art on, true art is 
to conct'al art. 

Ars tontfu, vita hrn'is. art is long, 
life is sliort. 

Arliunt 7nagisfir or AF. A.). 

mas((‘r of arts. 

Audi alteram ynrtcm, hear the 
other side (or both sides). ] 

A lit ( %esa r nut in' tt us, either 
Crcsar or nobody ; saiil of a p<T‘-on 
who is not contented unless he takes 
the lead in every thing. 

Ihnia ^fide, in good faith, that is 
i\ it limit fraud or deceit. 

Jirnfum fufuuu, a liarnde'.s 
threat, literally u lianuless thun- 
derbolt. 

CaciH’fhes loquf'ndi, an irresist- 
ible love of speaking. 

C<ec<n'thes seriht ndi, an uncon- 
trollable love of writing. 

C(i teris parilitts, other things be- 
ing eipial. 

Carpe diem, s«‘ize the opportunity, 
or make the most of the present. 

ComjHts mentis — uon cmujios men- 
iis, of sound mind — of unsuiunl 
mind. 


Corpus delicti, the nature o? 
foundation of the oflV‘nce. 

Cui hono 7 what good will it do ? 

Cum privilegio, with privilege. 

Curraite calatno, wdth a rapid 
pen, said of anything w’rittcn too 
hastily. 

Data, thing.s granted or allowed. 

T>e facto, actually, or really. 

Dei gratia (D.ti.), by the grace 
of (lod. 

De Jtire, by right, or by law. 

De novo, from afresli, or anew. 

Deo gratias, thank.s to God. 

Dcu votentc (D.V.), God willing, 
or if (iod permit. 

Dcsidcrut urn, something to bo de- 
sired or wished for. 

J)ies non, a day on which judges 
do not sit, and on which no public 
business is transacted. 

Dcsuuf cadfca, the rest is want- 
ing, said of an unlinislicd piece of 
writing, or work that is incomplete. 

I Dramatis persome, the characters 
in a play. 

Dulee est pro patria ninri, it ia 
sweet to die for one’s country. 

J'.V-ec /u'liio, liehold the man. 

Kent re at humanum, it is natu- 
r.d to man to sin. 

Keratuin — irrafa, an error — 
<>rrors. 

Dt cat era (etc., Ac.), and tlio 
vest . 

I l^t Inc genus o.jine, and every 
' tiling of the sort. 

j h'i fit, Itrute! and you also, 
Ibutus. The last words of .Fuliud 
Ca'-ar ; used in spiuiking reproaeh- 
fuilv to a friend who has lu anyway 
j injured one. 

I F..X' cathedra, from the chair, that 
I is with authority. 

j y.jcoJJieio, by virtue of one’s ofiice. 
j V.x parte, on one .siiie only, said 
■ of a partial statement of facts. 

I J'.xeerpta, extracts from any 
' Work. 

Exempli gratia (e.g.), for tho 
sake of example. 

Experto crtde, trust to one who 
• has gained experience by trial. 
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7St tmporfi, spokon at the time ; 
«ai(l of a sermon or speech which is 
drlivered without being written out 
in full. 

Fixc-similey an exact likeness or 
copy. 

Fcxcile princepSy permanent! j the 
chief. 

Felo de sc, a suicide, or self mur- 
derer. 

Festina Icntc, literally hasten 
slowly, meaning proceed with care. 

Fi(tt Justitia, runt reel inn, let 
justice be done though the heavens 
tall, that is, do justly wliatever b<-- 
tide. 

Flnprantc dclirfo, the fault or 
crime being iindt'niahh' ; said of a 
criminal taken, as the Scotch sav 
“ red-han(l(*d,” or in the act. 

Fortitcr in rc, firm in action. 

Finis, the en<l. 

ITnhcns Corpus, a M'rit calling on 
n jailor to produce his prisaner he- 
ff»re a high court (*f law that such 
j)risoner may be protected from anv- 
Ihing contrary to law. .liiterally 
this moans “you may have the 
body.” 

Unhitnt, the locality in which any 
animal or ])lnnt is f<*und. 

nine illtc Ini'hriiutc. Literally 
“hence these tears;"’ U'^ed in bring- 
ing to light the hitherto hidden 
can've of any com{)laint. 

JhiiU m {ih,), in tlie sime place. 

Id cst (i.c.). that is. 

Imp'jrivni in a suhnrdi- j 

nate ginernment carried (ui with an 1 
as'^umpt i<jn of ahsnlnfeiiess. 

Imprimis, in the iirst place. 

Impronqdu, without previous 
thought. 

In ariirulo mortis, at the point 
’if death. 

In commendam. in trust. 

In extenso, at full length. 

In extremis, at tlie point of 
death. 

In forma pauperis, as a pauper 
or man without any property. 

In limine, on the threshold, or at 
the commencement. 


In loco parentis, ia the place of a 
parent. 

In medias res, into the midst o( 
things. 

In medio iutisshnus ibis, a mid- 
dle course is the safest. 

In memoriam, in memory of. 

In nubibus, in tho clouds; that 
is, in a state of forgetfulness, un- 
consciousness of what is passing 
around. 

In propria persona, in person. 

In re, in the matter of. 

In statu quo, in the former place 
or condition. 

In terrorem, as a warning. 

In transitu, in passing from one 
place to another. 

Inter nos, between ourselves. 

Inter so, among themselves. 

Ipse dixit, literally “ he said it.” 
spoken of on assevtitm made by any 
one without proof. 

/psi,ssima verba, Iho very words. 

Ipso facto, in tlie fact it.self. 

Jure dirino, by divine law. 

Jure humano, by man’s law. 

J.apsus linpuie, a slip of the 
tongue, 

Lans T)en, praised bo Ood. 

Lc.r non srripfa,{ho eonimon law* 

Irx ,srripf(t, the statute law. 

Ijcx taliouis, the law of retalia- 
tion. 

Lit era script a manet, that which 
is \M-itten remains. 

lof'tnn tenens, a tleiuity, or one 
that acts f«u’ anotlwu’. 

Jj'ii us sitfilli (L.S.), the placo of 
the se;d. Inserted in printed copies 
of documents, to .shew where the 
seals ot those wh«) signed it were 
placed in the original. 

JjUsus nafurre, a freak of nature, 
applied to any animal or jihint which 
•litl’ers from its kind in any extraor- 
dinary manner. 

Maqnvm opus, a great w'ork. 

jtlata treacherously; literally 
in had faith. 

Maqnis componere parva, to com* 
pare small things M'ith great. 

Mandamus, wo command litor* 
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ally ; the name of a writ issued fram j Obiter dictum, something said 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. jcasjiuJly. 

Memento mori, remember that Onus prohandi, tlio burden of 
you must die. proving. 

Mens conscia recti, a mind con- Otium cum dignitate, case or lei- 
acious of right. sun*, with digni t y. 

Mens Sana in corpore sano, a Pan with equal fifop; to- 
aound mind in a healthy b<»dy. gethcr. 

Meum et tuum, mine and thine. Par nobile f ratrum, a noble pair 

details of anytliiiig. of brothers, eoinetimes said ironi* 
MirahUe dictu, wonderful to be cally of unworthy men, who act in 
oaiil. a similar way. 

Mirahile visu, wonderful to be Passim, everywhere, 
seen. Peccavi, 1 have sinned or done 

Mittimus, llternlly wo send; a wrong. To cry peccavi, means to 
writ to commit any one to prison. acknowh'dge a fault. 

Modus operandi, method of opera- Per annum, by the year, 

tion. I*(r reitfum (per cent., p. c.), by 

3forc rnajorum, after the manner tlie huii<lie<l. 
of our for(*liii liers. 7’< r eonfra, the ennirarv. 

3!orc suo, in his usual w'ay. Per diem per mtnscm, by the day, 

Multnni in pu) eh little ; by the moiitli. 

or a great deal in a little sj);iee. Ptrjas et nefits, by right and 

Mulatis mutandis, \vili» the neces- wnuig. 
sary changes. J*er se, by it cell’. 

a/fm. literally “nothing Pifltio j^'ineijni, begi the 
further j” the uttermost point or}qu(*slion. 

extent. P/eiio Jure, with full iuithorlty. 

JV<3 quill nimis, do not go too far. i'o.sve comituf i>s, the lorce of llu 
Ne sutler ultra erepidam, lil<‘rally ,»oiity <»r shin*. 

“ let not the cobbler go beyond biis Pm fa mfseilur U'Ui Jit, literally 
last,” that is, let nobody nieddlej a p<ict is b.u ot made, that is to 
with wdmt ho does not und'-r.-tand. 1.h' a pi)et naturally , 

Kemiue eoufradieenfe (neni.eon.), ot hy study, 
no one speaking against it, (hat is, Post ntorfim. after death, 
unanimously. P,,sf nuridmu iniernoon, 

Nil desperandum, never despair. r imd-day. 


Nolens volens, willing or unwi 


Pil'it nnit’/tm. after death. 

I'osf nundnui iniernoon, 

imd-day. 

Prim.t J'lii'ie, at the llr^t 
Primuin middle, the chief motive 
' power. 

L*ro aris (t foeis, literally “for 


ling, W'helher he will or not. Primum middle, the chief motive 

Noli me tanp* re, do not touch me, ' power. 

Non est, 01 ' non est inventus, he. L*ro aris (t foeis, literally “for 
is not, or cannot be faiiml; saul ot lour altars and heal ths,” thai is for 
a person who fi»r .some cause or ^ civil and religious liberty, 
other has disappeared. Pro lono pi'llico, for the public 

Non seqnitur, it does not follow', gu' d. 

Nosce teipsuin, know thyself. j Pro forma, for (lie sake of form. 
Noscitur a soeiis, a man is known i 7Vo liar rice, for this turn, 
by his friends, or the company he Pro j>atria, for our country. 
Veeps. I Pro rata, in ])roportion. 

Nota henc (N.B.), mark well. j Pro re nnta, according to eircum- 
Ohiit {ob.), he or she died. ..stanee.s, or an tilings turn out. 

0 tempora I O mores ! oh, tlie Pro rege, lege, grege. for tUo king, 
iimes, uk 1 the customs. the law, and the people. 
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Pro tempore, {pro tern.), for a timo. 

Prohiitiini cst it is i-iovod l>v 
\rial. 

Tunica fuice, Cavtha"liiinn 
that is treachery, so eallt'd because 
the Cartluiginiuns invuriahly broke 
the treaties entered into by tliein 
with the Komans. 

Quantum suffirit {quant. snjf.),as 
much as i>< sutiieient. 

Quid pro quo, (>110 thing for an- 
other. 

Quantum vaJuit, ns nuieh as it 
v.ovth. 

Quo ad hoc, as far as this is cou- 
eenied. 

(^uod crab demonatrandum (Q. 
]'h!).), wliieli Mas to be shown. 

Quod irat Jacicytdum (Q.E.F.), 
Mlnoli MMS to he doiu\ 

Quod ride {q.r.), wliic’i see. 

(paoidum, Inrnit'r or i'onnerly. 

Jiara aris, literally, a rare bird ; 
a prodigy. 

Ihductio ad ahsurdum, tlie re- 


Status quo, the state in which. 

Subjndice, before the judge, tUa; 
is, under consideration. 

Sub rosA, privately ; literally un* 
dor the rose. 

Sui ynicris, of its own kind or' 

Summvm bonum, the chief good. 

Suum ctitque. Jet each have hie' 
•\\n, or his (lue. 

Tabula rasa, a blank page, any 
thing flint is a mere blank. 

Tempora mutant ur et nos muta-^ 
nnr in illis, the times have dm nged^ 
ind w'O are chnnged with them. 

Trmpus fuqit, time Hies, 

Trrra imojuita, an unknowns 
hind. 

Toties qnoties, ns often ns. 
Totocado, by the whole of lieavcn, 
that is, entin'ly. 

Tu qnoqur, lilernlly “ nlso,*' 
a rejoinder of a similnr nature to 
what 1ms been said of one person by 
.uiotber. 


duet ion of a proposition to an al - 
MU’dity. 

Itiilium dnnum, a royal gift. 
die iujlcta, the nllair being un- 
hnished. 

lirquiescat in may be iv'-i i 

in peace. j 

/»'(.s* an;jn.it(i domi, poverty atj 

hoiJU'. 1 

IfiSpirr JJui m, look to the end. 
li< suviptiu, 1 shall rise ng-iin. I 


tntimafum, the final condition on 
Mliieli any negoeiation or disputo 
can he amicably settled, 

Ut iy/J't'it, as below. 
f/7 .'iupra, as above, 

I'tfdti uhciun, literally “go witli. 
me;” said of ii gui(h‘ Iiook. 

y, ill, ridi, uit'i, 1 came, 1 saw, H 
eon(|uered. 

Ti-rhatini, word for word, 

Ttrsus (e.), again.st. 


Si-i/irid (S.(h). to wit, utid<‘i sfont!. i i'tA'alit qthmtio, a disputed ques- 
Si'cioidutn aril III, acceruing to art ;tion. 
or viile, j lift annis, by force and arms, 

Suupcr idi m, always the s.imc. jtliat Is, by main force. 

Sn'iatim, In a series, in order. j Tia^ by way of. 

Sic itur ad astra, such is t lie road j Virr, in the jilnce of. 
to immortality. j lire versa, t lie ferms, condition®;, 


Sic transit (ft oria mundi, so pass-jete.. being reversed. 

?s fliC glory of the world nwav. Videlicet (viz.), namely. 

Sic. passim, so everywhere. I7m t'ore, by word of nioiilli. 

Sine die, without naming any Unit rex, or reijina, Joiig livo 
partieular day. 'the king, or queen. 

Sine qua non, a condition that' Tax et preeferea nihil, a voice/ 
cannot be dispensed witli. and nothing more. 

Siste, viator, btop, traveller. Vox poptili, vox Dei, the. voice ol 

Snaviter in modo, mild in manner, th. i-’ ople is the voice of God. 
SiJo>iie of one’s own accord. I'u'jio, commonly. 
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mangnall’s questions. 

A FEW ABBSEVIATIONS IN COMMON USE. 


A.B., able bodied seaman. 

Anon., anonymous. 

A. R.A.t associate of the Koyal 
Academy. 

B. A. (sometimes written A.B.), 
bachelor of arts. 

Bart, or Bt., baronet. 

B.C.L., bachelor of civil law. 

B. J>-, bachelor of divinity. 

C. or Cap.f chapter or capital. 

C.B., companion of tho Bath. 

C.JB., civil engineer. 

Cent., hundred, centigrade. 

Cr., credit, creditor. - ^ 

Cwt., a hundredweight, , I 

JfX C. L., doctor of civil laSv. | 
J).D., doctor of divinity. 

X>r., debtor. 

JOwt., pennyweight. 

JEsq.f c.smuro. 

jpVsp., foolscap— ;/ly. 800 ., foolscap 
octavo. 

Fifi., figure. 

F. M . » field-marshal. 

Fol., folio. 

G. C.IJ., grand cross of the Bath. 
JI.M.S,, his or her majesty’s ser- 
vice. 

Jfon., honourable, 

JI.Ji.JL, ills or her royal high- 


M.A., master of arts. 

M.D., doctor of medicine. 

Mem., memorandum. 

Messrs., Messieurs, gcntlomciu 
Jlf.P., member of parliament. 
Jlfr., Mrs., mister, mistress. 
M.S., sacred to the memory. 
MS., 31SS., munuscripl, mam 
scripts. 

Mic.s. D., doctor of music. 

JS'o., jVo.s*., number, numbers. 
jY.>S'., O.S., style, old style. 
()b(H., obedient. 

Bar., paragraph.’ 

Bh. diH-tor of philosophy. 

I G.B.O., gt'neral post ofilee. 

J* O.O., pit.st otliee order. 
B.P.C. (p<nir prendre cenge), 
take leave. 

B.T.O., please turn over 
Brox. (proximo), m;.\t. (SecXnsi 
B.S., }>ost.scrlpt. 

Q.i\, Queen’s counsrd. 

It. A., lioyal Aeademician, 
riiya! artillery. 

Jt.lC., royal engineers. 

Heel., received. 

Hi IK, reven'Tid. 

royal marln<"«. 
r<»yal navy. 

H.S.r.H, (lu'pcndez, s’il vn 


Jesus liominiun Salvator ; plais) answer, if you please. 

Jesus, the Saviour of mankind. Jlf. Hon., right honourable. 

lasX, instant, said of a day in any »S'ce. , Secretary, 
current tmuilh. S.B.C.K.. Society fir the Pi 

I.O.IT., I owe you. motion of C’liri^liiui Knowledgo, 

j.B., justice of tlie peace. S.B. G., S.>ei. ty for the 1 ropa*; 

K.B., knight of the Bath. tiou of the (Juspel. 

K.C.JS., knight commander of St., saint, 
the Bid'll. (ultimo), last. (See Inst 

K. G., knight of the garter. 7'h<b\, United States. 

Kt., Knt., knight. venerable. 

Jjat., latitude. yot rots., volume, volumes. 

LL.B., bachelor of law*. V.B., Victoria Regina, or Que 

LL.l)., doctor of laws. Victoria. 

Lon., Lon^g., longiludo. Afinas.. Christmao. 

L. S.Ji., pounds, shillings, pence. A7., Christ. 
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